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Preface to First Edition. 


Before compiling the following narrative, the writer had been 
given to understand by many old and influential Colonists, that the 
principal incidents of his chequered and eventful career might not 
be altogether uninteresting to the people of the Country where the 
scenes of his adventures were laid. 

In making his observations during his subsequent detention at 
Norfolk Island, he would beg to say that he is not influenced by any 
local prejudices, merely adhering strictly to facts, irrespective of all 
other considerations. 

It is with the utmost diffidence that he is induced to appear before 
the public in the character of an Author, seeing that the character 
of a Bushman would be far more consistent with his tastes and 
capabilities, while he assures his readers that a ramble over the 
tiers of Tasmania would be much more agreeable to him than any 
wanderings he might be induced to take in the paths of literature 
The Author earnestly begs that his readers will not criticise him too 
severely, as all must be aware that his literary attainments are not 
of an exalted order. 

MARTIN CASH. 

Hobart , 1870. 


P 

: i PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION. 22nd Thousand . 


The favour with which this personal narrative of the exploits of a 
noted Bushranger in Van Diemen’s Land has been received through¬ 
out the Commonwealth and the Dominion of New Zealand justifies 
^ us in issuing a new and improved edition—improved as regards 
^ ' larger type, better paper, and with Illustrations. Since this narra¬ 

tive was first published in 1870—forty years since—not a single fact 
T narrated by Martin Cash has been disproved, sufficient evidence 
of his truthfulness. As to the description of localities, we know 
that Cash’s account of his escape across East Bay Neck is true in 
every particular, for we are well acquainted with Blackman's Bay 
and The Neck. 
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THE 


Life and Adventures of Martin Cash 

- >^<- 

CHAPTER I. 

BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 

WAS horn in the year 1S10, in the town of 
Enniscorthy, Wexford, Ireland. My father 
inherited a considerable amount of property 
in and around my native town, but unfor¬ 
tunately he was one of that class who are 
destined by Providence to ruin themselves 
and all those who are in any way connected with them, by 
their extravagant and spendthrift habits. He maintained a 
style of hospitality which his circumstances by no means 
warranted, and which ultimately would have effected his ruin 
had it not been for his marriage with my mother, who was 
also possessed of property in her own right; and thus he was 
enabled to support appearances, but on a more limited scale. 
However, he >vas a negligent, indolent man, and consequently 
the care of myself and a younger brother solely devolved on 
my mother, who was much too indulgent, and permitted us 
to have our own way in everything. My education was 
neglected, for no earthly power could get me to attend school 
regularly, and being expelled by three different masters, 
through my mischievous tendencies, the notion of having me 
educated was ultimately abandoned. 

On finding that I had my own way in this, as in everything 
else, I bade fair to follow in the footsteps of my father ; and 
being supplied liberally with pocket money, I very early 
contracted habits of dissipation, which soon placed me beyond 
the bounds of parental authority. The greater part of my 
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time was spent at horse races and all other places of public 
amusement; in fact I was allowed to do anything and every¬ 
thing just as 1 pleased, until I arrived at the age of eighteen, 
when I unfortunately became acquainted with a young 
woman, who resided with her mother and elder sister in an 
obscure part of the town, and earned their subsistence by 
making straw hats and bonnets. Her mother was quite aware 
of our intimacy, and afforded us every opportunity of being 
in each other’s company, consequently I spent the greater 
part of my time in her society, becoming quite a proficient at 
the business, and this circumstance, trivial as it may appear, 
was of service to me in after life. They borrowed money of 
me upon every possible occasion, which obliged me to draw 
so heavily and frequently upon my mother, that she at last 
seriously remonstrated with me upon my extravagance, 
assuring me that it was not in her power to indulge it any 
longer, as the bulk of her property had been now nearly 
squandered away. I paid very little attention to her admoni¬ 
tions ; all I wanted was money for my sweetheart, being 
perfectly regaidless of where it came from, so long as I could 
obtain it, in order to support her and her mother and sister, 
who had now removed to a more commodious and expensive 
establishment, situated in the centre of the town, on the 
understanding that 1 was to furnish them with ail contingent 
expenses. I followed up a course of dissipation for the next 
twelve months, when an incident occurred which changed the 
whole tenor of my future life. 

It happened that while drinking with a few of my com¬ 
panions, one of them informed me that a young man named 
Jessop, who lived in the neighbourhood, and whose parents 
were highly respectable, was then in company with my friend, 
and having previously heard that he frequently visited at her 
mother’s, I was stung to madness with jealousy ; and resolving 
to have my revenge, I returned home, caught up my gun, 
and .at once proceeded to the house, and on looking through 
the window of the sitting room I saw young Jessop in com¬ 
pany with my Mary, having his arm round her waist. Not 
waiting for any further proof of her treachery, I stepped back 
a pace* or two from the window, and fired at my rival, who 
instantly fell on the floor. The report of my piece attracted 
a number of people, and I was shortly after arrested and 
placed in gaol. My relations offered any amount of bail, 
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which was at once refused, and in a few days, 1 was fully 
committed to take my trial at the ensuing assizes. I was 
visited daily by my mother, who appeared to be in bad 
health, owing, I have no doubt, to my past folly and miscon¬ 
duct. Jessop remained under the care of the doctors. The 
ball, it appears, entered his breast, and came out under the 
shoulder blade. They entertained but slight hopes of his 
recovery. My friends secured the services of the ablest 
counsel, but the case was too clear ; and on being tried I 
was found guilty, the jury strongly recommending me to 
mercy, but that being an attribute that never entered into the 
composition of Judge Pennefather, I was sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. 

Young Jessop, whose previous career had much resembled 
my own, recovered afterwards, and presented a petition to 
the Lord Lieutenant, praying a mitigation of my sentence. It 
was signed by the leading men in the county, but without effect. 
I was shortly after removed to Cork gaol, where I received a 
letter apprising me of the death of my mother, which caused 
me to bitterly conclude that I was in some measure the cause 
of it. Two of my uncles, on the maternal side, paid me a 
visit while there, and taking an affectionate leave, they placed 
money in the governor’s hands, in order to procure me addi¬ 
tional necessaries on the passage ; and in a few days after, 
one hundred and seventy of us unfortunates embarked in a 
vessel named the Marquis of Huntley , bound for that much 
dreaded receptacle of all human depravity, Botany Bay. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BOTANY BAV. 

We had a very favourable passage, during which nothing 
remarkable occurred. 1 was a great favourite with the sailors, 
whom I often accompanied aloft, and before reaching Sydney, 
I could assist them in furling the sails, or in fact any other 
duty they had to perform. I recollect a casual observation 
made by the mate of the vessel, to the effect that if he did 
not much mistake, my career would be marked by some 
extraordinary circumstances. In what it originated, I cannot 
attempt to say, as it made no impression on me at that time— 
it was in after years that I remembered the remark. 

On the ioth February, 1828, we arrived at Sydney, and on 
landing, we were drafted to Hyde Park Barracks, which 
formed the general depot at that time for receiving prisoners. 
The assignment or hiring-out system had then come into 
operation, and myself, together with eighteen or nineteen of 
my companions in misery, were forwarded to different masters 
in Richmond, which at that time was but thinly populated, 
with only a humble hut scattered here and there, and on 
passing one of the latter, on our way to the watch-house, a 
young woman, who was standing at the door, enquired 
if any of the party had come from Wexford, but before 
she could be answered, she was joined by another, 
who immediately exclaimed, ‘ Mother, there is Martin 
Cash.’ This family had but recently left my native town, 
in order to settle in the colony; and although I had no 
knowledge of them, yet they knew me perfectly well, and 
being anxious to know something about the gentleman to 
whom I was assigned, I enquired if they knew Mr. G. Bow¬ 
man, to which they answered in the affirmative, observing 
that he had the reputation of being a great martinet, and 
after warmly sympathising with me in respect of my unfortu¬ 
nate position, pointed out the great necessity 1 had for caution, 
as the slightest remissness on my part would make matters 
much worse than they were at present. They recited 
numerous examples of this, in order to make me more clearly 
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understand my position. I was then obliged to bid them a 
hasty farewell, and in a quarter of an hour after, I was 
delivered over to the care of my master, being the only one 
of the party who was destined for his service. 

On paying my respects to my new master, I was ordered to 
join the other men in the hut, where, in a little time, I came 
to the conclusion that the comforts of his servants did not 
occupy much of his attention ; however, I had not much time 
for reflection, for in a few minutes I was recalled to the house, 
where I was supplied with bags to hold my weekly ration, viz., 
ten and one-half pounds of flour, four and one-half pounds of 
salt pork, one pound of sugar, and two ounces of tea, bedding 
not being provided, as those served to us on board ship were 
supposed to be in our possession; but I having the mis¬ 
fortune to sell my blankets on the road, was now obliged to 
do the best I could without them. My master had four 
working men on the farm, not including myself, they were all 
what was termed old hands. 

On the morning after my arrival I was employed in digging 
a hole four feet square, and not being accustomed to manual 
labour, my hands were soon covered with blisters; but 
remembering the advice I received from my friends on the 
previous day, I persevered and finished the work by three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when my master paid me a visit, 
and asked jiie if I knew how much I had earned that day. I 
answered in the negative, on which he informed me that 
eight-pence would he a fair equivalent for the work I per¬ 
formed, adding that my rations had cost him two shillings. I 
was then sent to break up land with a hoe in an adjoining 
field for the remaining portion of the day, at the close of 
which, I repaired to my wretched tenement, weary and dis¬ 
pirited. 

The following morning at daylight I resumed my labour, 
and in the evening when my master measured my work, which 
by-the-by was his general custom, he found that I had broken 
up fifteen rods of land. The third day, however, I was not 
so successful, the missus having employed me the greater part 
of the afternoon ; but as I had broken up but twelve rods of 
land, my master, who would entertain no excuses, furnished 
me with a letter on the following morning, addressed to the 
watch-housekeeper, requesting that functionary to keep me in 
charge, or at least to forward me in custody to Windsor for 
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trial, where, on my arrival, I was placed before a bench of 
magistrates, charged by my master, who had arrived in good 
time, with idleness, in not having performed the same amount 
of labour on the one day as I had done on the other. When 
called upon for an explanation, I merely stated the truth, that 
I was otherwise employed by my missus, and on this occasion 
I was discharged with an admonition, and was consequently 
returned to the service of my master. The following morning 
I was again furnished with a hoe, together with a hint that it 
I did not chip the weeds out of fort-eight rods of land planted 
with Indian corn, I should be again exhibited before the 
bench at Windsor, where in the second instance I might 
receive something sharper than a remonstrance; however, I 
saved my skin on this occasion, having performed my allotted 
task with ease. 

I fear that I should be trespassing on the patience of rrly 
readers were I to describe my daily efforts for the next three 
weeks to please my exacting taskmaster; at the end of that 
time I was sent to another farm, rented by my master, and 
situated on the banks of the Hunter River, about one hundred 
and fifty miles up in the interior. At this farm there were 
five assigned servants, not including myself, together with a 
married overseer. My weekly ration, at this place, was one 
peck, or eight quarts of wheat, seven pounds of salt beef, with 
the usual complement of tea and sugar, &c.; and after the 
labours of the day were terminated, I was obliged to apply 
myself diligently to an old rusty steel mill that stood in the 
corner of the hut, in order to grind a portion of my allowance 
of wheat; I had afterwards to make it into bread for that 
night and part of the next day’s consumption. 

In this unenviable situation I remained for the next three 
weeks, when my master drafted one hundred head of cattle to 
the * Wybung’ Run, situated about ninety miles higher up the 
country; myself and one of the old hands named 4 Bob 
Clues ’ were sent in charge of the cattle. We were accom¬ 
panied by a bullock team, bearing, amongst other necessaries, 
my old friend the steel mill and sieve, the former, through 
hard service, having become so much battered and otherwise 
unserviceable, that it would occupy six hours in grinding one 
peck of wheat, which when in working condition, could have 
been easily performed in one ; but being so far up in the 
interior, we were obliged to put up with anything. I forgot 
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to mention that we were also accompanied by my master and 
another gentleman, who did not belong to the establishment. 
We had to travel nearly one hundred miles before reaching 
our destination, which we could have done in sixty had we 
possessed a knowledge of the country. The station was most 
judiciously selected, and with the exception of an occasional 
visit from the natives, who, by-the-by, were very friendly and 
obliging, we had nothing to disturb the monotony of our 
existence, until another equally enterprising person, named 
Mr. A. Bell, had made a similar selection at the distance of 
half a mile from us, higher up, and on the opposite side of 
the river. 

Our master, after giving us the necessary instructions 
departed, leaving three of us to carry them into execution, 
namely Bob Clues, myself, and the stock-keeper, the two 
former to perform the work, and the latter to superintend the 
stock, in the performance of which, I am sorry to say, he was 
very unsuccessful, having lost a great number of cattle in a 
short time. He was the only free man amongst us, his wages 
being fifteen pounds per annum; his age was fifty-six years, 
which together with his ignorance of the bush, rendered him 
unfit for the situation. Some of the missing cattle having 
found their way back to the farm, the overseer, judging that 
something must be wrong, paid us a visit. We then, with the 
assistance of the stock-riders on the adjacent station, collected 
the cattle, and when inspected and counted, they were given 
over in my charge. I used every effort in declining this new 
appointment, but the overseer would take no excuses, alleging 
as his reason, my youth and activity, and my adaptability in 
ail other respects; of course, he was aware that my position 
precluded the possibility of exercising a will of my own. I 
was therefore reluctantly obliged to submit. 

Having now established a dairy at Hunter River, the cows 
at the latter place, when dry, had to be sent to the station 
where I resided, the duty of taking them having devolved 
upon me. We had places appointed on the road where we put 
the cattle up for the night, and on one of these occasions I 
recollect a circumstance that occurred when stopping at 
Captain Pike's farm (called by the natives Butnburry Bum - 
burry Gar/eg) which will help to give the reader some idea of 
the position of assigned servants at that time in New South 
Wales. Captain Pike had then about forty assigned servants, 
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all of whom on the night of my arrival had been served with 
a ration of Indian corn (quite soft and green), which they 
had to dry before grinding it in an old steel mill, and as it 
was the only one on the premises, all hands were obliged to 
take their turn in succession. It would, therefore, be a late 
or rather early hour in the morning before all had their corn 
ground, after which they had to make it into bread for that 
night and the next day’s consumption. This had to be done 
after the authorised hours ol labour ; in fact I saw some of 
them at two o’clock in the morning awaiting their turn at the 
mill. 

At Captain Pike’s farm I have seen all the rations of meat 
for forty men weighed off in the lump, which afterwards had 
to be divided by the men into individual shares. Some of 
them by this process could not possibly receive the authorized 
complement of 7 lbs. for their week’s allowance, being allowed 
but one draft on the whole. On this farm each man’s ration 
for the week consisted of eight quarts of Indian corn, seven 
pounds of salt beef, with a daily allowance of three pints of 
skim milk. 

I shall now have to beg the reader’s pardon for detaining 
him so long on the way, and must beg of him, on the follow¬ 
ing morning, to accompany me on the road through a magni¬ 
ficent country, where, after travelling about two miles, we 
arrived at a watch-house, in which was stationed a constable, 
and also that indispensable functionary, the flagellator—paid, 
I believe, by the Government for the accommodation of the 
settlers, or rather the assigned servants in each locality. A 
bench of magistrates presided here twice a week, and I had 
just arrived opportunely to see the flagellator in the perfor¬ 
mance of his office for the first time. The case I believe was 
this : — An unfortunate man for some discrepancy or 
other, was sentenced to receive one hundred and fifty lashes ; 
but mark the manner in which the punishment was to be 
inflicted. On the morning in question, he was receiving his 
first instalment of fifty lashes, braced up to a gum stump, at 
the distance of about one hundred yards from the watch- 
house ; he was to receive the next two fifties on the two 
consecutive mornings. 

Of all the wretches attached to or in the employ of Her 
Majesty’s Government there are none so truly contemptible as 
the flagellator, and in all my experiences through life I never 
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knew a man with one redeeming quality that ever filled that 
odious office. 1 generally found them to be cruel, treach¬ 
erous, and cowa/dly ; but I need not say more, as the very 
nature of their duties precludes the possibility of any person 
discharging them who is not lost to every manly feeling. I 
recollect a circumstance that took place on another occasion 
when collecting cattle at a place called Red Banks, on the 
Dark Brook Creek, higher up the Hunter River, where on 
passing the watch-house, I observed a man braced up in front 
of the door, the flagellator having cat in hand in readiness to 
perform his part of the drama ; the constable gave the 
prisoner orders to strip; and having done so, the flagellator 
casually asked him the name of the highest mountain in his 
country. The prisoner replied that Ben Lomond was con¬ 
sidered the loftiest, and by this time he was secured to the 
triangles. ‘ Well/ exclaimed the flagellator, 4 Til make you 
believe in less than five minutes that you had Ben Lomond 
on your back.’ 

Having delivered up the cattle, I at once returned to the 
station, where I found two strange men, who had apparently 
put up for the night. Hospitality abounded as far as circum¬ 
stances permitted at these out-stations, any want of which 
would be considered nothing short of a crime. However, on 
taking a second look, I imagined that the face of one of our 
guests was not unfamiliar to me, and recollecting myself for a 
moment, I asked him if lie was not known as Jemmy the 
Locus. lie replied that he was not, but that he wished he 
was. His last observation put me a little out of temper, as it 
confirmed me in my suspicion that I was addressing the right 
person; but not being quite certain as to his identity, and 
before resorting to extreme measures, I immediately repaired 
to the station in our vicinity, knowing that one of the stock¬ 
riders could set me right as to my conjectures. It was at this 
station he should have put up his cattle for the night, had he 
not been afraid of being recognised, the owner of the cattle 
and the proprietor of the station being nearly related. On 
finding my suspicions correct, I at once retraced my steps, but 
Jemmy the Locus had too much good sense to await my 
return, having decamped in my absence. In explaining this 
matter, I must observe that some time previous a prisoner 
named Daley had taken to the bush, and by his daring con¬ 
duct had rendered himself very notorious. A reward had been 
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offered for his apprehension, and at this time he was har¬ 
boured by Jemmy the Locus, who was an assigned servant to 
Dr. Little, and employed as a shepherd at Gammon Plains ; 
he invited Daley to visit his hut at a given time, on which he 
treacherously fired on him with a gun loaded with slugs, 
cutting away the lower part of his intestines. The wretched 
man expired in a few minutes after, and for this service Jemmy 
the Locus got a ticket-of-leave — the reward, however, he did 
not get, the authorities having condemned his cowardly mode 
of procuring it ; and it was this circumstance that interfered 
with my hospitable intentions on that night. 

I was now nineteen years of age, and what was termed a 
strapping fellow, weighing upwards of eleven stone, and 
being engaged one morning in feeding my dog in an old tin 
billy appropriated to that use, the shepherd asked me where 
the billy was, knowing at the time that it was engaged, and on 
my telling him such was the case, he replied in his usual 
overbearing manner that I was not to use it in future until he 
had done with it, or he should throw it at him (meaning my 
dog). I remarked in the heat of the moment that he had 
better not, upon which he struck me a blow on the face, which 
set my blood in a flame, and I resolved to repay it with 
interest. I called on him to strip, which he did instantly, 
observing that’s just what he wanted, adding that he would 
soon settle matters with me. 1 felt that I was quite a 
novice in this line of business; however, I was quite prepared 
to be guided by circumstances My opponent put himself in 
a very imposing attitude, I suppose with a view to intimidate 
me, but in this he was disappointed. On exchanging a hit or 
two he closed with me, and, being the stronger man, brought 
me under. 

On meeting a second time, I felt more confident, seeing 
that my opponent did not display a very great amount of 
science, but he soon closed again bringing me to the ground. 
At this stage of the proceedings, I came to the conclusion 
that I had not the real Simon Pure before me, and surveying 
him for a moment I planted a blow on his temple with the 
left hand, which sent him to grass, where he lay apparently 
unconscious for the next five minutes. During the whole 
affair the shepherd and hutkeeper stood at the hut door, and 
did not interfere. As my opponent lay on the ground, I 
overheard the shepherd say to the hutkeeper, ( He has killed 
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him, and we will have nothing to do with it.’ At this time 
my friend the shepherd evinced signs of returning animation, 
and I asked him if he felt satisfied. He replied that he 
would satisfy me before he had done with me ; and getting 
upon his feet he once more put himself into the same im¬ 
posing position. I knocked him down for the next half-dozen 
rounds, at which he picked up his clothes and repaired to the 
hut. 1 felt as if nothing had happened, but I do not know 
how the affair would have terminated had I not disabled him 
in the third round. He evidently felt mortified at his defeat, 
and appeared to regard me with deadly hatred. During the 
time he remained on the station, he courted the good wishes 
of every person on it with the exception of myself; and 
here let me say, in justice to him, that he was the most 
careful and attentive shepherd that ever had been there. 

At this time I formed an acquaintance with a man named 
John Boodie, who owned upwards of five hundread head of 
cattle, and was also the possessor of two valuable farms, 
situated within forty miles of Sydney, upon one of which his 
mother, brothers, and sisters resided. His father having been 
drowned while crossing Windsor River in a boat, the property 
reverted to him, being the eldest son, and having a station at 
the extreme end of Liverpool Plains, we often collected cattle 
in company, and by-and-by got upon very intimate terms. I 
had twenty young heifers on his run, and placed ever)' con¬ 
fidence in his fair dealings. He came to me one morning, 
and asked me to assist him and his brother in branding some 
cattle ; and not suspecting for a moment that there was any¬ 
thing wrong, I instantly complied, and while so employed we 
were joined by two persons who were total strangers to me. 
They merely remained for a few minutes and then departed. 
Boodie now informed me that the cattle we were branding 
did not belong to him, and that as the persons who had just 
left us were perfectly aware of the fact, the best and safest 
plan for either himself or me to adopt would be to lea\e the 
colony immediately. 

The reader may imagine with what consternation I heard 
this avowal, which again placed me amenable to nearly the 
worst consequences of the law, without receiving the slightest 
benefit, or having the least power to avert it, being quite aware 
of the fearful sentence that awaited any person detected in 
such practices, viz., transportation to 1 Norfolk Island tor life. 
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I therefore resolved on following his advice if possible, and 
detailing the circumstances to my companion, we made our 
arrangements accordingly. Waterford at this time had just 
arrived from the farm, and on hearing what had occurred 
strongly advised me to take my horse at once, and that lie 
would assist me in collecting what cattle belonged to me, 
stating his opinion also that 1 should dispose of them at once 
and leave the colony. I thankfully accepted his kind ofier, 
and on collecting fifty head of cattle, my own property, I sold 
them for ^100. I then purchased a horse, bridle, and saddle, 
and returned to the station, which had formed my home for 
the last nine years, and where my companion anxiously 
awaited me. 

I had now upwards of ^200, and after representing the 
impossibility of remaining together under these circum¬ 
stances, I presented her with the half of what money I had, 
advising her to return to her friends, but this she positively 
refused to do unless in my company, reminding me of the 
promise I had formerly made her. On which 1 consented to 
take her with me, and having packed up our things, being 
obliged to leave the greater part of our wearing apparel behind 
us, we travelled on to Mudgee, a distance of one hundred 
miles, where we were entertained at Mr. Blackman’s, who was 
then a very wealthy settler, and a more plain, unostentatious, 
or warm-hearted family I never was acquainted with, and 
which consisted of the father and mother, two sons, and 
two daughters, all grown up, the two latter evincing a great 
liking for my companion, who was busily employed in cut¬ 
ting out patterns for the young ladies, who persuaded us 
to stop for the next day in order to give the horses a rest, 
and being aware of the absolute necessity for doing so, we 
complied. 

During the day I informed Mr. Blackman that I had 
some cattle on a run at the opposite side of the country 
which I intended to collect, and also that it would take me a 
fortnight to do so, requesting him to permit my companion 
to remain at his place until I returned, observing that 1 
should cheerfully pay all expenses, but he would not hear 
anything of the latter, although cheerfully assenting to the 
first part of my request, remarking that the girls, (meaning 
his daughters) would do all in their power to make her com¬ 
fortable in my absence. 
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This matter being settled, we remained until the next 

* morning, when, at an early hour, the two sons, together with 
: a farm servant, turned out to milk, and I turned out also, 
f The cattle had in every instance to be baled up, and on their 
[ seeing that I intended to take a part in the work they selected 
r one for me, Any person who has had the management of 
l cattle will know that some cows are much more difficult to 
f milk than others, and I found in a moment that I was en- 
\ gaged with one of the most troublesome cows I ever milked. 

However, being pretty strong in the wrists, I contrived to get 
through the business in a very short time, having only seen 
£ one man in the colony of New South W ales that excelled me 
l in this particular, and he was an assigned servant to Mr. 
Hall, on the Dark Brook Creek. On finishing our work we 
all returned to breakfast, and during the meal my abilities as 
a milkman were fully descanted on, upon which Mr. Black¬ 
man signified a wish to secure the services of me and my 
[ companion, but this 1 was obliged to decline ; and after 
j; making the necessary arrangements departed on my mission 
the following morning, turning my horse's head in the direc¬ 
tion of the Namoi, before reaching which I would have to 
[ travel some two hundred miles, having an abundance of the 
; finest feed for my horse along the whole line of country. I 
; was fortunate also in finding cattle stations, where I could 
halt for the night, the inmates invariably treating me with 
the greatest hospitality. 

On arriving at a cattle station some twenty miles distant 
| from my destination, 1 found some of my own cattle, the 
| stock-rider informing me that his master had recently pur- 
I chased them from a man named Boodie (the author of my 
present misfortune). The next day I reached Mr. Coxan’s 
[ station on the Namoi, and being on intimate terms with his 
[ stock-rider, 1 informed him of the manner in which I had 
t. been tricked in the branding of the cattle, and also what I 
[ had seen and heard on the previous day. He appeared to 
be quite aware of the circumstance, and told me that he also 
[ knew that Boodie sold all my cattle, adding that the police 

• had been there in search of him a day or two back, 
I believing that he was still concealed in the neighbourhood. 

Having remained for the next three days at this station, 
[ in order to rest my horse, the stock-keeper, whose name was 
Hewson, advised me to take Boodie’s cattle in lieu of my 
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own, remarking that if it was his case he should take them 
all, as from the treatment 1 received 1 would be perfectly 
justified in doing so. lie offered his services in assisting 
to gather them, and, acting on his advice, we collected forty- 
two head of cattle, with which I started on my way back ; 
and having travelled about one hundred and fifty miles 1 
halted at Gentleman Jones’s farm at Toree. 

In putting up my cattle for the night 1 informed Mr. 
Jones that I was taking them to Maitland, with a view of 
disposing of them, and the next morning he took them off 
my hands for ^i6o. He was about to draw me a cheque 
for the amount, to which I objected, alleging as a reason that 
I might find some difficulty in having it cashed at Maitland. 
He then gave me two ^5 cheques, and one for ^150, which 
I pocketed as quickly as possible, and decamped. At that 
time there was no town within one hundred miles of Toree, 
the country being studded with sheep and cattle stations, and 
nothing but bridle roads stretching away to any distance 
throughout the country, and being aware that Gentleman 
Jones would soon learn the value of his purchase, I put him 
off the scent by telling him 1 was bound for Maitland, my 
business leading me in quite an opposite direction. To be 
brief, I reached Mr. Blackman's in three days after, my 
horse being completely knocked up, being just twenty-eight 
days absent altogether. 

We spent a very pleasant evening, and a more amusing 
person than Mr. Blackman I have seldom met with. On 
signifying my intention to leave on the following morning, 
the daughters packed up a quantity of provisions, among 
which was a whole cheese, and having secured them on the back 
of the horse, we took our leave of this kind and generous 
family, and continued our journey, arriving at Bathurst after 
nightfall, putting up at a public-house (the only place at that 
time where travellers could get accommodation). On our 
entrance I noticed two gentlemen in the verandah, one of 
whom proved to be the landlord. We had not been long in 
the sitting-room before we heard a knock at the door, a police¬ 
man making his appearance immediately after, who at once 
requested to know what I was (meaning if I were free or 
bond). I answered that I was a free man. He next enquired 
if I had anything to show for it. On this I produced my 
certificate of freedom, which satisfied him at once. I treated 
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him to a glass of brandy, after which he excused himself by 
saying that one of the men who was standing in the verandah 
was no other than the district constable (Mr. Jones), who 
instructed him to make the before-mentioned enquiries. 

On the following morning I presented one of the five- 
pound cheques which I had received from Gentleman Jones, 
in payment of my bill, the landlord, alter examining it for 
some time, returned me the change, and having remained for 
that day and the next, I changed the other five-pound cheque 
also, and on finding that the landlord kept a general store, I 
purchased wearing apparel and other necessaries, to the 
amount of fifty pounds, presenting the one hundred and fifty 
pound cheque in payment. He examined this with greater 
minuteness than the others, wishing to be informed how it 
was that there appeared to be two different hand-writings on 
the face of the cheque, observing that the amount on all the 
cheques which I presented was evidently filled in by a lady. 
I accounted for this by telling him that the lady who filled 
up the cheques resided with Gentleman Jones, but in what 
relation she stood with respect to that gentleman I could not 
attempt to say. Not appearing to be satisfied at this explan¬ 
ation, he observed that if I wished he would send it to the 
Bank, but I would not agree to this, telling him that I knew' 
where I could get it cashed in a moment. He then suggested 
that as there happened to be a son of Gentleman Jones's (a 
Mr. George Cable), keeping a public-house at Gorman's Hill, 
within one mile from Bathurst, he would send for him if I 
had no objection, and if that gentleman vouched for the cor¬ 
rectness of the cheque, he would cash it in a moment. To 
this 1 consented, and in the course of an hour Mr. Cable 
arrived, and at once pronounced the cheque genuine. He 
therefore gave me a written order on the Bank at Maitland, 
on presenting which, the Cashier commenced counting the 
notes. I told him that as I did not believe they were 
current in all parts of the colony, I preferred gold, but I had 
to take it in silver. 

On starting early next morning we kept the Sydney Road 
for about three miles, when we turned off in a direction which 
I knew would bring us on the Goulbum track. I took this 
precaution with a view of blind-folding those who might be 
sent in pursuit of us. We soon found the track we were in 
search of, and following it up for a hundred miles reached 
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Cioulburn. Meeting with the greatest hospitality from the 
various stations, where we stopped throughout the journey, 
and having rested at Gouiburn for the next three days, we 
again continued our route in the direction of Lake George. 
While stopping for the night at Mr. Murray’s, who was a 
large cattle owner, I was informed by his stock-rider that 
providing I knew anything about the management of cattle, 
I would be very likely to get employment from his master, 
they being then very busy in branding cattle, which were 
recently purchased by Captain Sturt, the noted explorer in 
New South Wales, and were intended for a new station which 
the latter had opened some miles higher up the country. 
They were short-handed at this station, and Mr. Murray 
requested me to assist for the next three or four days, and he 
would pay me liberally Both Captain Sturt and Mr. Murray 
offered me employment, and preferring the former, I engaged 
as dairyman for twelve months at per annum. 

My employer lived at a place named Meadow Gang, 
seventy miles from Sydney, and on our arrival we were shown 
to a comfortable house with two stories, the upper part of 
which was used as a granary, the ground floor being appro¬ 
priated for our use. His establishment consisted of a gar¬ 
dener, myself, and a youth who acted as cowherd, together 
with three farm servants ; my situation I found to be all but 
a sinecure, having nothing to do for the first two months but 
milk two cows ; by-and-by 1 had eight. My master appeared 
to be a very quiet gentleman, and was very seldom seen, but 
happening on one occasion to meet him accidentally, he 
expressed himself highly satisfied with my services, adding 
that should I continue to behave as I had done he would 
increase my wages. 

In a week after the gardener informed me that Captain 
Sturt had engaged the services of a superintendent named 
Phillips, who was expected to arrive in a day or two. I 
imagined that I had heard that name before, and recollecting 
myself for a moment, observed to the gardener that I knew a 
man by that name who had been superintendent at Bedding- 
ton’s farm, three miles from Captain Pike’s, on the Hunter 
River, and that a more consummate scoundrel never existed. 
In a day or two after Mr. Phillips arrived, and I found that I 
.was perfectly right in my conjecture. It was not long before 
we had a quarrel, and as I would not take any orders from 
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him, he reported me to Captain Sturt, with the result that I 
had to leave at once for Sydney. 

I rode on until coming to a roadside inn, five miles from 
the Cow-pasture Bridge. I halted for a few minutes to give 
my horse a feed of corn, merely taking off the bridle and 
standing at his head in front of the door. A constable who 
was perambulating in front of the house continued to 
examine me attentively, and on making this discovery I 
slipped the bridle over my horse’s head, but had scarcely 
done so, when he was standing by my side. After pocketing 
the paper he had been perusing before, he requested to 
know my name. I replied that I could not see what he 
wanted with it. He observed that 1 answered the descrip¬ 
tion of a person charged with cattle stealing, and that he 
would arrest me on suspicion. I remarked that he was 
short of his reckoning this time, and while doing so planted 
my fist between his eyes and sent him to the ground, and 
jumping on my horse I was out of sight in a few minutes; the 
latter being in good condition, having had nothing to do 
while at Captain Sturt’s, brought me to Sydney, a distance of 
thirty miles, in three hours, stopping only once to bait on the 
road. On reaching Sydney I put up at Jacky the Jew’s, who 
at that time kept the Albion Inn. 

On hearing that the barque Francis Freeling was about 
to sail for Hobart Town, I paid twenty pounds for a cabin 
passage for myself and companion, and five pounds for my 
horse, having also to provide forage for the latter ; and after 
a passage of seven days, we landed at Hobart Town on the 
ioth February, 1837. 
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CHAPTER III. 
van diemen’s land, 1837. 

As I did not intend to remain long in Hobart Town, I 
took furnished lodgings for the present, and in the course of 
a month I began to think that I had made a great mistake 
in coming to Van Diemen’s Land, seeing no chance 
whatever of obtaining employment at my own business. My 
readers will recollect that I was merely a lad on leaving Ire¬ 
land, and being employed as a stockrider for the last nine 
years my knowledge as to farming operations was therefore 
very limited. I found also that a free man in the character 
of a farm labourer did not receive the same amount of 
consideration from his employers, which was generally shown 
to assigned servants ; the latter being held as bona fide 
property which could be disposed of at pleasure, while the 
former, not being under the same unlimited control, was 
generally regarded with feelings of distrust and indifference. 
I remained three months in Hobart Town, out of which I 
was employed one week in assisting to launch a small vessel 
named the Lady Frankliti y registered 80 tons, and built by 
a shipwright named Williamson, residing at Battery Point. 
She sailed for Sydney, taking passengers and cargo, about 
two years after, and has not since been heard of. 

My expenses in town were now beginning to tell heavily on 
my little capital. I therefore resolved to try my luck in the 
country, and having secured our baggage on the horse, we 
travelled on to Bridgewater, where on crossing in the punt— 
no bridge being erected at that time—I perceived a party of 
constables coming from Hobart Town, apparently escorting 
a cart with a coffin in it, and being curious to know some¬ 
thing more respecting this singular procession, I learned 
from enquiry that the coffin contained the body of a man 
named McCoy, who had been recently executed on a charge 
of highway robbery and murder, and that the constables were 
on their way to carry out the remaining part of his sentence, 
which w r as that he should hang in gibbets on the spot where 
he committed the offence. I afterwards saw the body in 
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gibbets about one mile from Perth, at a hend of the road 
leading to Launceston. In a few weeks, however, it became 
so offensive that the inhabitants petitioned to have it re¬ 
moved, averring that the large flies on leaving the body 
flew into their dwellings, and lit upon their provisions, and 
that the thing had become a dangerous and disgusting nui¬ 
sance. The prayer of their petition was granted, and the 
body was taken down and buried. 

We remained a few days in Launceston, and seeing no chance 
of employment we travelled on in the direction of Norfolk 
Plains, where I engaged with Doctor Wilmore to reap, with a 
promise of constant work when harvest was over. There 
happened to be a brick-yard within a short distance of the 
latter gentleman’s residence, on which a hut had been 
formerly erected for the use of the brickmakers. My com¬ 
panion and I were permitted to occupy the latter during our 
stay, which was rather short, owing to the following circum¬ 
stance : One evening on returning from work my companion 
informed me that there was a man and a woman who had been 
sitting in the brickyard during the latter part of the evening; 
but feeling tired I paid very little attention to her observation. 
In a few minutes both of them entered the hut, and requested 
us to give them shelter for the night; being a perfect stranger 
to all the inhabitants of the locality, and knowing that an 
appeal of this description was seldom refused in the country 
I had left, I granted their request and gave them part of our 
bedding. From my bedroom, I could see where the strangers 
were sleeping, and while lying awake in the middle of the 
night, I perceived the woman getting up and going outside 
the hut, where she remained about ten minutes, and then 
returned. 

The next morning, the husband (as I imagined him to be) 
accused me of stealing his watch, and thinking this a very 
sorry return for my hospitality, I took the law into my own 
hands and thrashed him well for his ingratitude. Doctor 
Wilmore hearing the row came to the spot, and seeing his 
servant woman in the company (who, it appears, had been 
sent to Longford on business the previous day), sent for a 
couple of constables and gave us all in charge. In explaining 
this matter, I would beg to say that I was not aware that the 
woman who stopped in the hut on the night previous was an 
assigned servant to Doctor Wilmore, firmly believing her to 
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be the man’s wife, and that both were strangers in the locality, 
but in this I was deceived, as the reader will see. 

The man being a brickmaker, was formerly an occupant of 
the hut, and while there had formed an intimacy with 
Doctor Wilmore’s servant woman, but this having transpired 
long before I came to the place, I of course, was ignorant of 
theniatter. However, not liking the seeming turn of affairs, 
I laid hold of a good-sized wattle, and having to use a similar 
weapon when taming wild cattle in New South Wales, I could 
handle it rather dexterously, which I did on the present 
occasion, knocking one of the constables down ; on seeing 
which his comrade beat a retreat, leaving the field in the 
possession of myself and my two lodgers. My blood being 
up, I was of opinion that I might as well have a little exercise, 
I therefore belaboured my accuser unmercifully. 

The constable who, acting upon the old adage, viz., * A 
man that fights and runs away, may live to fight another day,’ 
now returned, bringing a reinforcement of five others, three 
of whom I immediately sent to grass, but while engaged in 
this laudable undertaking I was rushed from behind by the 
other three, and after some pretty hard knocks had been 
given and received, I was at length overpowered. They 
evinced the utmost prudence, however, in tying my hands and 
feet before placing me in a wheelbarrow, the only available 
vehicle at hand, in which my captors had to convey me to 
Longford gaol, taking spell about on the road. A big man 
named James Herbert, who witnessed the transaction, 
observed that a few more such men as myself would be able 
to destroy all the vermin in the island (meaning the police). 
I was glad to see that my adversaries paid no attention to 
his remarks, as it might occasion him some trouble. 

The following day we were brought before a bench of 
magistrates, who, on hearing all the evidence in support of 
the prosecution, asked me what I had to say in my defence. 
I stated that from the fact of the woman going out of the hut 
in the middle of the night I was of opinion that while absent 
she had concealed the w r atch somewhere close to the hut, but 
that in any case I was quite innocent of the charge. We all 
four were then remanded. 

The constables having been sent in search found the watch 
carefully wrapped up in a handkerchief, which Doctor Wil- 
more, on the next day, identified as his property. I and my 
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companion were therefore acquitted, and my accuser was 
next arraigned. 

Having had quite enough of Dr. Wilmore’s establishment 
I took the nearest route to Hobart Town, where, on arrival, 
I sold my horse, together with the saddle and bridle, for 
^25, to a licensed victualler named John Baker, who then 
kept the King’s Arms, in Murray-street ; and in a week or 
two after I again returned to the country, proceeding in the 
direction of Fi-ngal ; on one occasion being obliged to put up 
for the night in an old barrack, where a party of soldiers had 
been formerly stationed for the protection of the settlers, the 
natives being very troublesome at the time 

On the following morning we started for the Break o’ Day, 
and on coming to Mr. Stieglitz I engaged with the ‘ missus ’ 
as dairyman for twelve months, my companion being obliged 
to participate in the management of the dairy. The servants’ 
table at this establishment was served up in a style and 
profusion which I had never before seen equalled : roast and 
boiled joints, with pies, puddings, and tarts, was the daily 
routine, and it was an every-day occurrence to have a pan full 
of eggs, with a handful of flower shaken over them, cooked for 
breakfast, and a similar dish for tea. I have only to observe, 
in conclusion, that everything was carried out with the most 
lavish profusion, and that a more kind and indulgent matron 
did not then exist in the colony. She had been previously 
married to a Mr. Ransom, who, on his demise, left her in 
possession of a very valuable estate. She afterwards married 
Mr. Stieglitz, a native of Germany, who was then in England ; 
where I believe he remained for three years. Her son, a 
young man of about 18 years of age, and an adopted daughter 
some years younger, constituted the family. 

At the expiration of the term of my agreement I left this 
hospitable place, and it being harvest time, we directed our 
steps for Cressy, where on finishing the harvest I was 
engaged for the winter months in fencing a deer park. At 
this time Cressy belonged to a company, a man named 
Toosey acting as their superintendent. On finishing the 
latter job, we took our departure for Campbell Town, and 
having rented a small cottage, I got employment from Mr. 
Kane, who sometime previous to my arrival had purchased 
the goodwill of Hogg’s public-house, and was then engaged 
n erecting a new one, fronting on the main road. He was 
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a mason by trade, and had just finished the building of a 
fine house for Dr. Pearson, about two miles from the town- 
ship. 

Some two months subsequently my companion came to the 
building where I was at work, in order to get some money to 
purchase necessaries, and as it happened to be near the time 
for knocking off work, I told her to go inside the building, 
and wait until I should be in readiness to accompany her. 
On finishing what little business we had to transact on the 
township we called at Mr. Kane's, in order to have a glass 
of ale, after which we left with a view of returning home. 
We had scarcely got a dozen paces from the house when we 
were accosted by two constables, who signified their intention 
of taking my companion to the watch-house. I enquired 
upon what charge, and not getting a satisfactory answer, 
resolved to contest the matter, on seeing which they 
departed. 

On our way home we had to proceed by an old road 
that led from the rear of Mr. Kane's premises, and opened 
on the prisoners’ barracks, where a party of soldiers were 
then stationed, and before reaching the latter we were again 
joined by the same two officials, one of whom laid his hand 
on my companion, observing that she would have to go with 
him to the watch-house as she was under the influence of 
liquor. I cautioned him as to what he was doing, but 
finding that he still persisted I struck him a violent blow on 
the side of the head, and in his fall he carried a part of the 
fence along with him, and his comrade coming to his assistance, 
went down also. They then shouted for assistance, and were 
immediately joined by three soldiers, who, with bayonets 
fixed, stuck me up, demanding to know who I was or what l 
had been doing. I briefly told them that while on her way 
home my wife had been twice insulted by this pair of 
ruffians. The soldiers at once returned to their barracks, 
expressing their sorrow that I did not give the constables 
more than what I had done. 

We were now joined by five or six constables, who laid 
hands on me, and in taking me to the watch-house pulled my 
clothes to pieces. My companion, however, had reached 
home by this time, and while she was free I did not care so 
much for myself. On arriving at the watch-house or gaol, as 
it answered both purposes, the constable whom I first en* 
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countered charged me with being drunk and resisting him in 
the execution of his duty. The watch-house keeper (Mustel 
White) ordered me to walk along a gutter that ran through 
the yard, and on my doing so he declined to entertain the 
charge of drunkenness. The constable then charged me with 
assaulting him and rescuing a prisoner, and on this charge I 
was locked up. 

On being asked by the gaoler on the following morning if 
I knew the charge preferred against me, I of course answered 
that I was quite aware of all that had occurred, having taken 
but one glass of ale. He then told me to call upon him 
when brought before the Bench, and on the constable giving 
his evidence I was put upon my defence, merely stating what 
had actually occurred, and called upon the gaoler, who 
informed the magistrate that in the first instance I was 
charged with being drunk and resisting the constable, and 
that seeing I was perfectly sober he refused to take the 
charge ; but on the other charge being preferred he locked 
me up. He also stated to the Bench that the constable who 
made the charge was strongly under the influence of liquor 
at the time, and in his opinion not at all fit for duty. 

At this stage of the proceedings the case was dismissed, 
the magistrate telling me and the constable to go and settle 
it out of court, and come to some arrangement, as i was 
entitled to demand compensation for the injury my clothing 
had sustained, as well as for loss of time. I therefore 
claimed one pound, thinking it quite too little, taking all the 
circumstances of the case into consideration; but the 
constable declined to make any advances, on the ground of 
his funds being exhausted. The chief constable, however, 
came to his relief, observing that he might consider himself 
very fortunate in getting off so lightly, and that had he any¬ 
thing to do with the case he would find himself differently 
situated. He then gave me instructions to call upon him 
on that afternoon, when he would give me the pound, and 
stop the same from the constable's wages ; upon this I made 
my exit, and in accounting for my absence from work had to 
make Mr. Kane acquainted with the particulars, when he 
laughingly observed, ‘Well, Martin, you are the first man 
in Campbell Town who has ever punched the traps (police) 
and make them pay you for doing so; and before you go 
to work you must drink a glass of rum at my expense.’ 
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I remained in Mr. Kane's employ until the building was 
completed. As he had nothing further for me to do, I 
obtained employment from Mr. McLeod, who at that time 
lived in the suburbs of the township. At the time I was in 
his employment he was cashier of the branch bank at Camp¬ 
bell Town, and a more generous, hospitable gentleman 
could not be found in the colony. His house was gener¬ 
ally filled with company, and a continual round of balls, 
fetes, picnics was the order of the day. He had a great 
predilection for flowers, and did not appear to take the 
slightest interest in the affairs connected with the fine farm 
which he then occupied, having a flour mill also on the 
estate. 

My readers will be pleased to recollect that while residing 
at Longford, I had reason to repent of my readiness to 
entertain strangers. I now again found myself the victim 
of my hospitable propensities. The circumstance was as 
follows : One evening after work, and while in conversation 
with Mr. Kane, I was accosted by a man named Miller, 
who requested that I would let him stop at my place for 
a night or two, as he was out of employment but expected 
work on the following day. My knowledge of this man was 
very limited, Mr. Kane having some few days previously 
employed him in clearing away the rubbish from the new 
building at which I had been at work. I took him home 
that night, and permitted him to remain the night follow¬ 
ing. The next day I went into the township with a view of 
paying my landlord (Mr. Hamilton) the rent, leaving Miller 
in charge of the house until I returned. I had scarcely 
concluded my business before I was arrested by a party of 
constables, who, it appears, had searched the house in my 
absence, and found the articles which MilHr had stolen, 
the latter having decamped on seeing the constables 
approaching the house, leaving me, as the occupier of the 
house, to answer for his delinquencies. I was fully com¬ 
mitted and arraigned at Launceston, Mr. Mulgrave being 
then Chairman, where I was sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation, and was forwarded to a station known as 
Malcolm’s Huts, distant some two miles from Richmond. 

The prisoners on this station were employed in construct¬ 
ing a road leading from Richmond to Restdown Ferry, which 
is now the main thoroughfare from the former to Hobart 
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Town. I reached my wretched quarters on a Saturday, after 
a long and tiresome journey, putting up at gaols and watch- 
houses on the road. My appetite being very keen on my 
arrival, I enquired of one of the prisoners, who was a mes¬ 
senger for the overseer of the gang, if I could get anything 
to allay my hunger by paying for it: he answered ‘Yes,’ 
that he could let me have anything I wanted, and in a lew 
minutes after he produced two fat cakes, as they were termed 
by the prisoners, and some boiled mutton, for which he 
demanded one shilling. These billeted men, the cook and 
messenger, acting in concert by clipping from the prisoners’ 
rations, were always prepared for similar contingencies; 
scarcely a day passing without having to provide for the 
wants of some fresh arrivals, that is if they had any money in 
their possession. 

I never for a moment contemplated remaining at this 
miserable place, but being tired and footsore, and the next 
day being the Sabbath, I resolved to have a rest before 
carrying my plans into execution. 

Early on the Monday morning, myself and five others w'ere 
put to a go-cart (or hand-cart), in order to convey stone from 
a quarry about a mile distant from the station, and this being 
the first time that I had seen men taking the place of horses, 
I concluded that the treatment was too good for those who 
would tamely submit to it. If prisoners in New South Wales 
were similarly dealt with, I did not see it. I only recollect 
that the circumstance of seeing men performing the work of 
horses or asses, made rather a singular impression on me. 
For obvious reasons, in this instance, I contrived to escape 
what they termed the libo, merely walking in company with 
another man, at the tail of the cart until coming to a place 
that favoured my purpose, I decamped without consulting 
the authorities. 

I was now laboring under serious disadvantages, among the 
most important of which was the loss of my private clothing, 
which had been taken from me on arriving at Malcolm’s Huts ; 
this circumstance precluded the possibility of my travelling 
by day. I therefore halted in a wattle scrub about four miles 
from the station, resolving to prosecute my journey under 
cover of night, and conceal myself in the unfrequented parts 
of the bush during the day. 

My readers may be able to guess the direction I intended 
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to take, and if they cannot, I must inform them that Camp¬ 
bell Town was my destination, in order to join my com¬ 
panion, whom I had left under such adverse circumstances, 
being quite aware that she expected me. She gave me five 
dollars on coming through Campbell Town on my way to 
Malcolm’s Huts, three out of which still remained in my 
possession. After nightfall I resumed my journey, taking 
the nearest route to Black Charlie’s Opening. At midnight 
I reached a gentleman’s residence, which suggested the idea 
that by effecting an entrance I might have an opportunity of 
changing my habiliments, and on making my ingress by one 
of the front windows, I struck a light, but could see nothing 
in the room that would answer my purpose. I next repaired 
to the kitchen, where, on finding plenty of provisions, some 
of which I very much needed, I packed up what I considered 
necessary for the next day’s consumption, and appropriating 
one or two articles of clothing, being all that was visible* 
I made my exit unmolested. I had no intention whatever 
to follow up my new profession, being visited on the occasion 
with shame and compunction, as I now am, in recording the 
circumstance ; but aware that I was suffering innocently, I 
considered myself justified, at least in my own opinion, in 
trying to extricate myself from unmerited bondage. 

Taking my newly acquired bundle in my hand, I travelled 
on through Brushy Plains, and halted on reaching the Bluff 
River, where I had been previously employed by Mr. 
McGiven, and consequently had some knowledge of the 
locality. I therefore resolved on proceeding by a bridle 
path which led from the latter to the Eastern Marshes, a 
distance of eighteen miles, and on getting about halfway I 
reached a shepherd’s hut, very strongly built, with loop¬ 
holes all around, placed there evidently with a view of repel¬ 
ling the blacks. On entering the hut I found it untenanted, 
and having examined it closely, came to the conclusion that 
three armed men inside ought to be a match for twenty men 
outside. 

I was induced to make these observations from a circum¬ 
stance that took place in this hut some short time subse¬ 
quent to my arrival in the colony, when it appeared that 
three well-armed bushrangers—the leader’s name, if I am not 
mistaken, was Regan—took refuge in this hut, after sticking up 
a public-house at Cleveland, known as the * Squeaker’s ’ Inn. 
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; A man who happened to be there at the time, and very 
\ much under the influence of liquor, made use of some un- 
| guarded expression, implying a want of pluck on the part 
[ of the leader of the party, when the latter, without the 
[ slightest hesitation, shot him through the head. They had 
| not been long in the hut, however, before they were sur¬ 
rounded by a party of soldiers, commanded by Captain 
i McKenzie, who called on them to lay down their arms and 
[ surrender, and they immediately complied, all three coming 
out on their hands and knees, leaving their arms behind 
f them — acting upon the instructions of Captain McKenzie 
!■ in the manner of their egress from the fortress. I imagine 
that had i been so circumstanced, I should not be so 
accommodating, being strongly of opinion that I should 
make Captain McKenzie wish himself comfortably situated in 
I his quarters, overhauling his kit, or in any other situation 
than standing before that hut, commanding a party of six. 

On passing the Eastern Marshes I selected a secluded 
spot in order to make some tea, and having first kindled a 
fire, I brought some water from a creek which ran at a little 
[ distance. While busy with my preparations, however, I was 
[ peremptorily called on to surrender, and on turning round 
\ perceived two constables, having their pieces levelled on 

■ me. I knew one of them, whose name was James Smith, 

[ then stationed at Oatlands ; and seeing the utter hopeless¬ 
ness of making any effectual resistance, reluctantly obeyed. 
I was then conducted to the gaol at Oatlands, and in a day 
or two after was brought before Mr. Whitefoord, the Police 

1 Magistrate, who sentenced me to nine months’ hard labour 
l in a chain gang; at the expiration of which, I was to have 
nine months to a road party. 

I heard all in siience, at the same time arriving at certain 
I conclusions with respect to the fulfilment of this double sen- 

■ tence. Being obliged to remain a fortnight at Oatlands 
awaiting returns, I became acquainted with a prisoner named 
Tweedy, who was then undergoing a temporary sentence. I 

j found in a little time that I could safely confide in him. I 
therefore gave him a catalogue of my misfortunes, and 
concluded by telling him that I should again make my 
escape on the first opportunity. In return, he informed me 
that his master resided some short distance the other side 
of Spring Hill, observing at the same time that he was a 
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most consummate scoundrel, and that could I be so fortunate 
as to elude the vigilance of the 4 traps/ the next best thing I 
could do under the circumstances, would be to pay his 
master a visit and borrow a portion of his wardrobe. He 
then minutely described the window by which I was to enter 
the bedroom, where the clothing was kept, and also a small 
store adjoining the bedroom, where I would find many things 
that might be very useful, adding that his master being nearly 
of the same proportions as myself, his clothes would fit me 
very well. I noted his instructions, resolving to carry them 
out in the event of making my escape. 

My returns having now arrived, I was taken out in company 
with a prisoner named Jones, who happened to be en routt 
for some siation down the country, stopping the night before 
at Oatlands gaol. We were handcuffed together, and during 
the process I noticed that my comrade in misfortune was a 
pale, effeminate-looking man, and, as I found afterwards, 
very cowardly also. We stopped the first night at Spring Hill 
watch-house, from which we started early on the following 
morning in charge of a constable named Thomas Last, who 
marched some paces in rear of us with a loaded piece on his 
shoulder. On getting about a mile on the road I opened my 
mind to Jones, assuring him that all I required of him was 
simply that he would offer no impediments, and that by 
keeping aloi g with me, we both being handcuffed together, I 
would disarm the constable in a twinkling. I did not require 
his assistance, but merely, as I before observed, that he 
might by keeping along with me, offer no obstructions, and 
before the constable would be aware of my intentions I 
would have him disarmed. I also assured Jones that in the 
event of a failure (a thing which I knew to be very im¬ 
probable) I would take the onus of the whole affair upon 
myself by stating that I frightened him into compliance, 
representing at the same time the chances which now offered 
themselves in regaining his liberty without either risk or 
exertion on his part. However, he became very pale on 
listening to my suggestions, reminding me that we were yet 
too close to the watch-house to attempt a reprisal, and 
observed that he knew a place about five miles further on the 
road that would answer our purpose much better. I could 
see that my mate was no hero ; but as I could not well do 
without his co-operation, I was reluctantly obliged to con- 
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sent, knowing that there was no occasion whatever to 
procrastinate, as there was not a dwelling-house within a mile 
of us either side. 

On travelling some miles on the road I again made the 
proposition, which was at once declined by my companion 
on the plea that it would be much better and safer to wait 
until we arrived at Jerusalem, and saw what sort of a place 
it was, assuring me that we would have every chance of going 
from thence } at any time we wished to do so. I could have 
strangled this cowardly native of chain gangs and road 
parties, but commanding my temper as well as I was able, 
we travelled on till we reached Jerusalem, where we were 
safely delivered up by the constable, who was little aware of 
my benevolent intentions. I was quite satisfied, however, 
that had I made the attempt, my friend Jones would do all 
in his power to impede me. 

Jerusalem chain gang was then in charge of a worthy 

styled Wingy W-n, who in conjunction with an overseer 

named N-s had earned a most uneviable reputation 

throughout the island. They were protected by a company 
of soldiers, and being aware of the unlimited power with 
which they were invested, they acted accordingly. I had 
been now a week at Jerusalem without having the slightest 
opportunity of making my escape from this abode of 
wretchedness, where gaunt starvation, tyranV/y, in all its 
revolting forms, and treachery existed to an unlimited 
degree. A bonus in the shape of a temporary slant or 
a feed, as they termed it, was in nearly every case given to 
the bearer of information, no matter of what description, 
whether it was that some unfortunate prisoner was about to 
abscond (although he might have never thought of such a 
thing) yet he w T ould be punished on the faith of the 
information, or that another had some tobacco in his pos¬ 
session, a crime equally punishable. This system gave 
exercise to the inventive faculties of a great many, and in 
consequence no matter how well a man conducted himself, 
he was not safe, being at any time liable to be denounced by 
his fellow prisoner, without the possibility of defending him¬ 
self—in short, it was a perfect reign of terror; but as I 
intended to make tracks on the first opportunity, I endea¬ 
voured to act on the square to all parties. 

Our present finisher of the law, S-n B- 


■y, was then 
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a washerman on this station, and figured in the character of 
a good man, not having at that time assumed the robes of 
office* In a few days, however, after my arrival he was 
summoned to Hobart Town in order to get initiated into 
the mysteries of tying the noose, as two unfortunate men 
awaited their introduction to another world. 

I found an acquaintance here named James Rutherford, 
and as I knew him to be honest and manly, I did not hesi¬ 
tate to make him acquainted with my intention to abscond. 

I had been how a fortnight on the station, a great deal 
longer than I intended to remain at the first, being also 
obliged to work very hard, and on very short commons. He 
remarked that I would be better with a mate, and if he did 
not mistake there was a Sydney man by the name of Groom 
who would gladly accompany me, observing that the latter 
could be safely trusted. I therefore took the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of stating my intention to Groom, requesting him to 
come with me ; upon which he eyed me with distrust, and 
flatly denied having any such intention. On the following 
evening, however, he excused himself for his want of confi¬ 
dence, owing to the treachery which was rife on the station, 
and expressed his readiness to accompany me. He con- ( 
eluded by saying that he was convinced of my sincerity 
through hearing Jones recapitulate what had occurred on 
the road. We then agreed to leave on the following day, 
but in order to explain our plan of action it will be neces¬ 
sary to briefly describe how both of us were situated. 

The party were divided into two gangs, one of which being 
chiefly composed of the late arrivals, were placed in charge 
of the military, and those prisoners whose sentences had 
nearly expired formed the other. It was therefore arranged 
between us that shortly before the dinner hour I was to feign 
illness, and when the cook arrived with the dinner 1 would be 
sent in his charge to the station in order to have the opinion 
of the dispenser as to whether my illness was real or assumed. 
All this was purely imaginary, Groom being merely guided 
in his conjectures by similar occurrences which he had 
witnessed while on the station The gangs being placed 
about three miles apart, Groom was to meet me on the road 
when returning in charge of the cook, and we would then 
leave together. . t 

The following day accordingly 1 was quite ill, but ‘ W ingy 
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on being apprised of the circumstance, gave me in charge of 
the sentry, who kept me in custody for the remaining part of 
the day, and marching me in front of the gang on their return 
from work, locked me up on arriving at the station. Poor 
Groom absconded, and I have no doubt saw me in charge 
of the sentry; at any rate he was off, 1 still remaining, 
although more determined than ever to follow his example. 
The next day 1 was brought before a magistrate, and charged 
with idleness and feigning illness. Wingy preferred the 

charge, and N-s in support of the prosecution swore that 

1 begged N- would overlook my offence, and that I 

should do so no more, which was a clear case of perjury, as 
I had not spoken to him on that day. I was let off on this 
occasion, however, with three days’ solitary confinement, at the 
expiration of which I was taken from the cell and conducted to 
a yard which ran along the whole of the building, being 
divided into two compartments, and surrounded by a 
stockade twelve feet high 

At noon I was taken from the cell, and it being under¬ 
stood that prisoners undergoing solitary confinement were 
not supposed to work on the day they were discharged, I 
had the afternoon to digest my plans ; billeted hands were 
in the yard, whom I was afraid might give the alarm on 
seeing me try to escape. The military barracks were situated 
within a short distance of that occupied by the prisoners, the 
former commanding a good view of the latter, and also the 
stockade and yard adjoining; and both of them being 
situated in the centre of the township, rendered it more 
difficult for me to effect my escape unperceived. I was fully 
determined to try my luck, being quite regardless of conse¬ 
quences ; but on weighing all the contingencies, I could find 
that the balance was fearfully against me, having on my legs 
a pair of seven pound cross irons. I therefore spent the 
greater part of the afternoon in watching the billeted hands, 
thinking that they might be doing the same for me, and 
probably placed there for the purpose ; but by-and-bye con¬ 
cluding that they had no suspicion of my intentions, I 
prepared myself for the attempt. The chimney of the prisoners’ 
barrack abutted about a yard from the wall of the building, 
the former being very rudely built on the outside, and placing 
myself behind the angle of the chimney, I procured a good 
sized stone, and resting the ring (which connected my chains 
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in the centre) on another, struck it with the one I held in 
my hand, when a piece flew off. I then undid the strap 
that connected the chains to the ring and fastened each 
chain at the knees beneath my trousers. I was now, in 
case of a failure, amenable to a flogging, and afterwards a 
trip to Port Arthur, for meddling with my irons ; it being 
strictly enjoined on all prisoners wearing such embellish¬ 
ments that in cases where the latter were in any 1 way 
damaged, either accidentally or otherwise, they were imme¬ 
diately to report the circumstance to the officer in charge. 
But on this occasion I was resolved to infringe the regula¬ 
tions. 

The billeted men were still employed in the yard, and I 
became rather excited on seeing four more enter, who, it 
appears had been out for a load of wood for the station. 
On seeing that they sat down and entered into conversation 
with the others, I resolved to make the attempt in their 
presence. It being then past three o’clock, and in mid¬ 
winter, I knew that the gangs would return from work in 
another hour, and before which, if I did not escape, I would 
have to give it up altogether. Fortune, however, favoured 
me, as the men left the yard in a few minutes after ; upon 
which I placed two night tubs, one on the other, at an angle 
of the palisade, which gave me about three feet of a rise, 
and mounting the latter I found that I could not by any 
means reach the top of the palisade, it being nine feet from 
where I stood. But with a spring I reached the top with 
my hands, and having worked myself up, jumped on to the 
ground on the other side, which was a public thoroughfare. 
I then walked on deliberately in the direction of the creek, 
as to run, under the circumstances, would not be judicious, 
and on crossing the creek I made for the paddock some 
three or four hundred yards in front, being still in view of 
the military barracks, station, and township. On gaining the 
paddock I halted a moment to reconnoitre, and seeing that 
all was quiet, I made for the nearest bush, having to avoid 
one of the gangs which passed a short distance on their 
return from work. I very soon after got into a mass of 
wattle, which answered my purpose admirably. 

Although not much accustomed to praying, I recollect that 
I offered up a short one on the occasion of my deliverance 
from this hot-bed of persecution, and also that my second 
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l attempt might prove more successful than the first, and 
* although not as clever at my prayers as the generality, of my 
I countrymen, yet I often, after being exposed to imminent 
I danger, resorted to this mode of silent thanksgiving ; being 
I now of opinion, on taking a retrospective view, that nothing 
less than a direct interposition of Providence could have 
I saved me from the perils I had on many occasions to 
| encounter. 

My readers will be pleased to recollect that I had been 
| immured in a dark cell for the last three days on one pound 
i of brown bread per day, and an unlimited supply of water. 
| It will be unnecessary, therefore, to say that I had an excel- 
l lent appetite, but unfortunately had nothing wherewith to 
l satisfy it. I remained, however, in my place of concealment 
I until ii o’clock that night, when, sallying out in quest of 
1 adventures, I espied a mill (Mr. Tolmee’s), which caused me 
| to think that if I could not find a loaf I might at least find 
I the raw material ; and acting upon this supposition, I broke 
| into the dwelling-house, where I found all that I required in 
; the victualling department. Feeling the want of supplies on 
[ this as on other occasions, I packed up a quantity of tea and 
jf sugar with other necessary appurtenances, and had scarcely 
I got clear of the premises before the lights began to move 
! briskly inside, and presently a man mounted on horseback 
l rode off swiftly in the direction of Jerusalem. I then struck 
I off through the bush with Campbell Town as a landmark, 
I and on getting on about eight miles in that direction I halted, 
f not daring to show myself during the day, as I was still 
f dressed in prison clothing. I wiled away my time in trying 
I to divest myself of the leg-irons. Having provided myself 
' with tried stones, and resting the basil that encircled my leg 
j on one of them, with the other I beat the ring into an oval 
form, and reversing it I again brought it to its former shape, 
and after persevering in this practice for the space of an 
hour, I had the satisfaction to see them give way at the 
rivets, leaving me free once more from this degrading badge 
of infamy. 

Observing the utmost precaution, I continued my journey, 
travelling by night, and concealing myself during the day, 
until arriving in the vicinity of Spring Hill ; when, on 
recollecting the hints which I had received from my friend 
Tweedy, 1 resolved to carry them into effect, and walking 

D 
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silently up to the house, it being about the time I should 
commence operations, I examined the windows, where I 
found the nail which he had described as the only fastening. 
This I immediately drew out, and placing the window on the 
ground, I at once entered the house ; at the same time, 
hearing some people conversing in the adjoining room or 
kitchen, and judging there was no time to be lost, I collected 
some coats, trousers, and vests which I found hanging on 
pegs, and placed them in safe custody ; a hat next joined 
company, together with a pair of Wellington boots. I next 
got hold of a box which I was aware contained shirts and 
other wearing apparel, and placing the whole safely outside 
the window, quickly retraced my steps in order to provide for 
the inner man, in which I succeeded ; and judging that it 
would not be prudent to select the articles I intended to 
appropriate in such close proximity to the house, I carried 
off a great deal more than I wanted On coming to a 
retired part of the bush, I rigged myself out in a very ; 
respectable suit, which fitted me excellently, and leaving a 
number of articles, together with the Government outfit, 
behind me, I picked up my bundle containing sundry shirts, 
handkerchiefs, provisions, &c., and resumed my journey to 
Campbell Town, having now no occasion to avoid any 
person save those w r ho knew me personally, my exterior 
denoting anything but an absconder from the Jerusalem chain 
gang. Bearing in mind, however, that prudence was the 
better part of valour, I kept to the unfrequented parts of 
the country on my route until I reached my destination. 

Remaining concealed at a respectable distance from the 
township until it was dark, I repaired to the house I formerly 
occupied, in the hope of finding my companion, but in this I 
was disappointed. I met her immediately after returning 
to the house, and on touching her on the shoulder, she 
demanded to know who I was that treated her with such 
impertinent familiarity. On hearing my voice, however, 
she was soon aware of my identity, and after giving her a 
hearty embrace, we both continued to walk down the street 
until we came to a very extensive boarding school under the 
supervision of one Mr. Swift, who it appears was swift by 
nature as well as by name, having the reputation of being the 
swiftest runner in the colony. We halted at the fence, and 
here we arranged our plans for the future, namely, that my 
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companion was to dispose of her chattels and accompany me 
to some remote part of the colony, where I might procure 
employment, and ultimately save what would be sufficient to 
pay our passage to Melbourne. She then instructed me to 
wait for her at a certain place lower down, and in rear of Mr, 
Swift’s, and telling me that she would join me presently, we 
separated. 

The moon now shone out brightly, and I had not waited 
many minutes at the place appointed, before I was peremp¬ 
torily summoned to surrender, and on turning to see who 
issued the command, I perceived a man with a gun in his 
hand, advancing within twenty paces of me ; he swore by his 
God that if I moved, he would blow my brains out ; but 
notwithstanding his threats I ran as swiftly as I could in an 
opposite direction, when he fired, and I felt that I was 
wounded ; he still continued the pursuit, swearing that if I 
did not stand he would give me the contents of the other 
barrel. I could not put up with this any longer, so turning 
sharply round, I closed with him and wresting the gun from 
his hands, I dealt him a blow with the butt end, which broke 
the stock, and sent him to the ground, and being determined 
to make an example of this would-be constable, I cudgelled 
him soundly with both barrels, until hearing some people 
coming to his assistance who were attracted by his cries for 
help, I gave him a last reminder, dropped the barrels and 
decamped, then crossing a creek which ran at the bottom of 
a very steep bank, I halted on Mr. Harrison's land, where 
an empty hut stood about 300 yards in advance. 

By-and-bye the police, accompanied by Mr. Swift, who was 
my assailant, followed up in the same direction, and from 
where I stood I could distinctly hear him describe the whole 
affair, giving it as his opinion that he had shot me and that 
in all probability they would find me dead or wounded in the 
hut, as he saw me running in that direction. The police then 
returned, and having provided themselves with lanterns went 
off in the direction of the hut, still accompanied by Swift 
holding the gun-barrels in his hand. Having examined the 
hut they returned, passing so close to where I lay concealed 
that 1 could distinctly hear every word they spoke. Swift 
still gave it as his opinion that 1 was dead, stating also that 
after discharging the only barrel that was loaded, he after¬ 
wards overtook me, and in attempting to strike me with the 
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gun he missed his aim and broke the stock. I also learned 
from his conversation that he was inside the fence when I 
was speaking to my companion, and heard every word that 
was spoken, which accounted for his attack upon me. 

The excitement having in some measure subsided, and 
the search being practically given up, I eagerly looked out for 
my companion, although being now apprehensive that she 
would be under police surveillance in consequence of the dis¬ 
closures made by Swift : every person on the township would 
hear that I was the person fired at, and of course she would 
also be cognisant of the fact. Watching her opportunity, 
however, she stole out unperceived by the police, and follow¬ 
ing up the direction which she heard I had taken, soon came 
to the place where I lay concealed. She enquired if I was 
wounded. I answered that I was, but slightly, and telling 
her to meet me at a certain place the next morning, and also to 
bring a penknife with her, separated. The next morning 
she brought me some refreshment, and with the penknife she 
extracted nearly the whole of the shot, which I found to be 
BB duck shot. 

She wished to remain with me all that day, but to this I 
would not consent, reminding her of the necessity of selling her 
things as quickly as possible, and leaving a locality which had 
hitherto brought nothing but misfortune to me ; and having 
agreed to meet at a certain place that night, she left, and 
returned in the evening accompanied by a friend of mine. 
We all sat down for a few minutes, and in the course of 
conversation my friend remarked that he was sorry I had not 
a mate when my companion replied that he had, and a good 
one ; when making this remark he had not the slightest idea 
that my companion intended to share my fortunes, although 
seeing her carry two large bundles, which he imagined were 
for my especial use. Bui on parting, to his surprise he 
beheld her lay hold of one of the bundles, while I took the 
other ; and for the first time the truth flashed upon him : 
but he was still slow to believe that any woman could be 
induced to accompany a man placed in such desperate 
circumstances. He bid us God-speed, and we turned our 
backs upon Campbell Town, and crossing the Macquarie River 
that night, we encamped on the other side, and having a 
tolerable supply of tea, sugar and other necessaries, we 
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travelled by easy stages through the unfrequented part of the 
country, until arriving at the foot of the Western Tiers. 

It being about twelve o’clock at noon, I made a fire, and 
while my companion was making some tea, a shepherd in the 
employ of Mr. Clarks, of Ellenthorpe Hall, came up to 
the spot. He had a gun in his hand, and after eyeing 
us for a moment addressed me by name, remarking that both 
of us would have to go with him to his master’s residence, 
adding that he was well acquainted with my history. I told 
him not to be in such a hurry, and that he might find himself 
mistaken, as I arrived free to the colony, and was not at all 
the person he took me to be. He replied that the first part 
of my statement w r as correct, but as my memory seemed to be 
a little defective, he would take it upon himself to remind me 
of the sentence of seven years’ transportation which I received 
at Launceston, and still keeping his piece levelled at me, 
ordered us again to take up our bundles and walk before him. 

I obeyed with seeming alacrity, telling my companion to 
pick up her bundle, and carelessly remarking that the man 
would shortly find his mistake. We travelled on in the 
direction of Ellenthorpe Hall, although not having the slightest 
intention of keeping his company the whole of the way, being 
fully determined to stand the chance of being shot before 
doing so. I was merely waiting for a chance to rid myself 
of my troublesome acquaintance, who, at this time appeared 
to be much taken with my apparent humility, and in con¬ 
sequence became very sociable and communicative ; when 
springing upon him unawares, I wrested the piece, which I 
immediately discharged, and on breaking the stock against a 
tree, I knocked him down, and in the excitement of the moment 
I should certainly have disabled him had not my companion 
interposed—begging of me to spare his life, which I did very 
reluctantly—being more inveterate against him than if he were 
a constable in the discharge of his duty. I then made him 
go upon his knees and swear that he would never interfere 
with an absconder while he lived ; but on the contrary, 
whenever or wherever he should know of any such to be in 
danger or destitution he would do anything short of risking 
his life to relieve them ; and not being satisfied with this, 
I provided myself with a good sapling, and ordered him to 
pick up the two bundles, when all three returned to the spot 
where he found us, giving our friend the post of honour on 
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this occasion. My companion at once resumed her duties, 
while I secured my friend by tying him to a tree in our 
immediate vicinity, assuring him that as he was not to be 
trusted, I was determined to keep my eye upon him for the 
remaining part of the day—in short, I made him carry our 
"bundles for the next four hours, and secured him again for the 
night, observing, that being the author of his own misfortunes, 
he had no person to blame but himself. 

The next morning after breakfast, and when we were about 
to start, I released him ; at the same time putting him in 
mind of his promise, assuring him that if 1 ever knew him to 
break it, the castigation that I administered on the previous 
day was nothing to what he would get on our next meeting. 
He then took himself off, leaving us to continue our route, 
devising a great many plans before arriving at any conclusion. 
At length we agreed to go to the Huon, it being the most 
likely place for me to elude the vigilance of the police, and 
also to get employment ; and being under the impression that 
our friend, whom I had strapped to the willow, might set the 
beagles on our track, we turned our backs on the Tiers, and 
crossing the main road, arrived at Jericho late in the evening, 
and not thinking it prudent to expose ourselves to the public 
gaze, we remained under cover until night set in. 

Our provisions at this time having run short, it was 
necessary that we should get a fresh supply, and recollecting 
the old adage, ‘as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb,’ I 
resolved to travel free of expense. Having tried hard to eanv 
an honest subsistence, and finding that I was not permitted 
to do so, I flung every consideration to the wind, resolving to 
possess myself of anything and everything that came in my 
way ; and acting upon this principle, at about twelve o’clock 
that night, I repaired to a large farm-house, which I had 
pitched upon that evening as the scene of operations, leaving 
my companion concealed until my return. 

Being a cold frosty night, I enveloped myself in a great 
coat, which I intended to take off before proceeding to 
business, and having no suspicion that any person was astir, 
I thoughtlessly moved round to the front of the building, in 
order to make the necessary observations. I found it to be 
a rather extensive stone building (Mr. Espie’s), with a 
verandah in front, and not being able to effect an entrance, 
I moved round to the back, which had a verandah also 
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flanked by a room at each end, opening on the former. At 
this stage of the proceedings I imagined that I heard some 
person moving inside, on which I shifted my position to the 
other end of the verandah, not taking the precaution, as I 
should have done in the first instance, to divest myself of my 
great coat and boots, being a novice in my new profession.- 
A man now appeared without the slightest intimation. How 
he came there I could not imagine, as at the time that I 
first saw him he was standing within three yards of me. % 
Seeing myself baffled I ran in the direction of the gate by 
which I had entered, followed closely by my pursuer, who did 
not utter a word. Had I a clear stage, although encumbered 
with my great coat, I could have distanced him easily, but the 
delay occasioned by opening the gate, gave him an opportunity 
of coming up with me. He held a gun clubbed in his hand, 
with which he struck me a heavy blow on the head, which 
bought me senseless to the ground ; and on regaining my 
senses, I found him with his fingers twisted round my necker¬ 
chief, and his knees on my breast, swearing vociferously that 

he would beat out my-brains if I attempted to stir, 

shouting at the same time for assistance. 

I lay for about two minutes with my antagonist kneeling 
on my breast, when hearing the sound of footsteps as of 
several people running to the spot, with a desperate effort 
I succeeded in flinging him off, and instantly springing to my 
feet, my opponent again laid hold of the collar of my great 
coat. I contrived, however, to slip my left arm out of the 
sleeve, and fetched him a blow on the face, which brought 
him to the ground. I then laid hold of his piece—which, by- 
the-bye, was a very heavy one—and as he did not appear to 
show me any mercy, I resolved to show very little to him, and 
striking him on the head with the butt-end of the piece, he 
lay apparently lifeless. All this did not occupy one half the 
time it takes me to describe it. I was bleeding profusely from 
the wound T had received on the head, and as the parties 
running to his assistance were at this time quite dose I flung 
the piece into the ditch, and ran for about a quarter of a 
mile; when not hearing any person in pursuit*! slackened my 
pace, feeling rather exhausted from loss of blood. My 
companion, on seeing my face and shirt-collar besmeared with 
blood, was very much alarmed, but on assuring her that it 
was merely a scratch and of no consequence, she appeared 
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to be satisfied, and early next morning she dressed the 
wound, which she described to be about three inches in 
length, on the crown of my head. 

We were both of opinion, from what had occurred, that 
it would be more necessary than ever for us to avoid 
observation, so we crossed the Den Hill, and on getting on to 
the road that leads from Bothwell to Hobart Town, we met 
two men with a cart laden with kangaroo skins, proceeding in 
the direction of the former. One of them seemed to regard 
us very attentively. On proceeding a short distance we 
diverged from the road, and halted to rest at a place called 
the 1 Saddle,' and as my companion was much in want of 
boots, I told her to go into Bothwell and purchase a pair, 
with any other little necessaries she might require, and that 
I should remain where I was until she returned, at the same 
time enjoining her to use all possible despatch. 

The place where I remained was a thick scrub, but on 
turning a bend of the road, about one hundred yards distant, 
I could distinctly see the township. Two hours having 
elapsed, and my companion not appearing, I began to get 
rather uneasy, being of opinion that nothing short of 
personal restraint could have detained her. Resolving at any 
risk to know the worst, I left my hiding place, and travelled 
in the direction of the township. I had not gone far, how¬ 
ever, when I perceived my companion in company with two 
men, they all three standing by a fire burning at the end of 
a log on the side of the road, and judging at once that the 
men in her company were constables, I returned to my place 
ot concealment, being quite at loss to know the cause of her 
detention. Never having known her to be guilty of an act of 
dishonesty, I firmly believed that she was under restraint, or 
she would not remain in their company, having ever regarded 
the cloth with the greatest abhorrence. Under these circum¬ 
stances, I could not remain passive, and getting on the road a 
second time, I found that they still occupied the same position ; 
when, for the first time, the thought occurred to me that it 
was not her they wanted. I therefore concealed myself 
where I could observe their movements, and in a few minutes 
the party were joined by two others, making four constables 
altogether. I could also see that an occasional messenger 
arrived from and returned to Bothwell, bearing, as I supposed, 
instructions from headquarters. 
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Being completely at fault as to how she could be 
1’ recognized, I watched the course of events until it was five 
W o’clock as near as I could guess, at which she moved away 
g from the constables, keeping the direction of the 1 Saddle,’ 
| and on getting within about one hundred yards of where our 
I bundles were secreted, she again sat down on the roadside, 
| where she was joined by the constables in a few minutes after. 
f I was now of opinion that they would soon begin the search, 
£ and therefore removed our baggage to a place of greater 
^security, leaving her still in company with four constables, but 

I * on my return I could see but two, with another in the distance 
on his way to join the party. They now appeared to have 
| some altercation with my companion, as one of them laid 

! hold of her. She instantly extricated herself from his grasp, 
and picking up a stone threw it at the constable, who, it 
appeared to me, was trying to bring her back to Both well. 
In this manner they kept going to and returning until nine 
I o’clock at night, without ever attempting to search for me. 

My temper, on seeing the constable lay hands on my com¬ 
panion, was very nearly getting the better of me ; but I 
resolved to bide my time, and in the darkness of the night I 
I contrived to get close enough to hear what was going on, 
I and, on listening, all I could gather was that they wished her 
:■ to return with them to the township, where, they observed, 

| she would be much more comfortable than sleeping in the 
F bush, never during the time making the slightest reference to 
; me. I was quite aware that her motive in acting as she had 
[ done was simply to let me see my danger, well knowing that 
1 would be watching the whole proceedings. It being now 
after nine o’clock, and the night intensely cold, and as it 
appeared to be their intention to remain where they were for 
the present, I left, with a view of getting my opossum skin 
rug. I returned as quickly as possible, and on seeing but 
! one constable in her company I imagined that the others 
| were planted in the vicinity, under the impression that I 
r would be making my appearance. 

At this time I was within ten yards of the spot where my 
companion was standing, and could judge from the constable’s 
speech and manner that he had been drinking—kaving heard 
him remark that his name was Ashton, and that he did not 
care for any man. He then tried to take liberties with my 
companion, who struck him a blow on the face, which seemed 
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to put him out of temper, as he told her to call her fancy j 
man from the hills. The word scarcely passed his lips, when, | 
jumping on the road, I answered : ‘ He is here,’ and rushed 
towards him. He turned and ran through the thicket, ,| 
leaving me perfectly astonished at the quickness of his move* | 
ments, having anticipated a determined struggle with this ] 
man, whose language a few minutes previous implied so much j 
bravery. 

Being much rejoiced at the fortunate turn of afiairs, which 
had through the day assumed so gloomy an aspect, we both i 
put up for the night at the place to which we had previously J 
removed our bedding. My companion informed me that she 
was dying for a drink of water the greater part of the day, and i. 
producing a bottle of rum, I took a hearty drink ; after which j 
I proceeded to the township, and soon returned with water j 
In explaining the transaction, she told me that on complet¬ 
ing her purchases, and when returning through the township, 3 
she was accosted by a constable named Howlan, who knew i 
both of us, having been stationed at Campbell Town. He : 
enquired if I was on the township, and if we still resided at 
Campbell Town, appearing to be quite ignorant of our recent 
misfortunes. She replied that she did not know where I was, ■: 
and observing that she was in a hurry, bid him good day. 
By-and-bye, however, she was overtaken by two strange con- J 
stables, who had their cue from Howlan ; they had not | 
long been in her company before they met the men who ^ 
accompanied the cart laden with kangaroo skins, which we 
had seen that morning on the road to Bothweil, and from 
them they learned that they had seen a man (at the same 
time giving a description of my person) in her company at 
the Den Hill on that morning, and as the reader is already 
aware of what followed, it will be unnecessary for me to 
recapitulate it. 

At daybreak the foliowring morning w-e left our camp, and 
travelled on in the direction of the Hunting Ground, where, 
on getting among the hills, we put up for the night about a 
couple of miles in rear of Mr. Pitt’s, on the Jordan River. 

A little before nightfall we lit a fire, and having taken some 
refreshment prepared to retire for the night ; when, to our 
surprise and consternation, we were surrounded by three 
well-armed men, who took us into custody ; and having no 
choice in the matter, I made a virtue of necessity, and accom- 
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panied my captors to the residence of Mr. Pitt, who, it 
appears, was one of the party. Our apprehension on the 
present occasion was caused by lighting a fire, the smoke 
from which had been seen by a shepherd, who reported the 
circumstance to his master ; and the latter being of opinion 
that it was made by some unfortunate absconder, who would 
be likely to make free with his mutton, repaired at once to 
the spot, and the reader is aware of the result. We remained 
at Mr. Pitt's that night, and the following morning we were 
brought before a magistrate, and as no charge was preferred 
against us, we were both acquitted, a piece of good fortune 
which neither of us had cause to expect, and consequently 
were not slow to take advantage of. 

Leaving the neighbourhood as speedily as possible, we 
at length arrived at Hobart Town, where we rented a cottage 
near the Angel Inn, in Argyle-street. Our next door neigh¬ 
bour being a shoemaker named William M-1, who, I 

believe, still resides in that locality, I commissioned him 
to make me two pairs of boots—one for myself and another 
for my companion. A very slight intimacy existed between 
us, and my reason for noting the circumstance is that I shall 
again be obliged to introduce him to the notice of my readers 
in the after part of this narrative. 

Being obliged to remain in Hobart Town for six weeks, in 
consequence of bad w r eather, at the end of that time we 
packed up our things and started for the Huon, stopping tor 
a few days at Mr. Lloyd’s, at the Snug, whose property joined 
a farm occupied by a Mr. Philip Dennehee, who was a very 
recent importation from the Emerald Isle, and at that time 
luxuriating in a bark edifice some two hundred yards from 
Mr. Lloyd’s. The latter gentleman having intormed me that 
I might likely get employment from Mr. Mitchelmoore, who, 
with his tw r o softs, were then building a craft opposite Barnes’ 
Bay, I started early in the morning, leaving my companion 
at Mr. Lloyd’s until my return. In halt-an-hour alter I had 
the satisfaction of coming to terms with Mr. Mitchelmoore, 
who engaged with me at one dollar per diem to cut spars tor 
the purpose of launching of his vessel, and also to cut fire¬ 
wood for the Iiobart Town market, and I hastened back 
to impart the agreeable news to my companion. 

I was now at my daily labour, and saving the considera¬ 
tion that I might* at any moment be separated from my 
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faithful companion and placed in bondage, I experienced a 
certain amount of happiness to which for a long time I 
had been a stranger. Months glided by imperceptibly, and 
I was beginning to lose that feeling of apprehension, which 
since my recent misfortune had taken possession of me My 
engagement with Mr. Mitchelmoore having expired, I would 
gladly have continued in his service if that gentleman had 
not, through principles of economy, secured the services of 
another at one-half the wages he was giving to me. We 
found, however, that the money he owed us would be suffi¬ 
cient to defray our expenses to Melbourne, and, consequently, 
decided upon going there immediately, and, taking passage 
in one of the river crafts, we arrived at Hobart Town on the 
following evening, where we rented a small tenement at the 
top of Harrington-street, and finding that Mr. Mitchelmoore 
occupied a cottage in Veteran’s Row, nearly opposite the 
watch-house, I called on him the following morning for my 
wages, which amounted to nineteen pounds. He regretted 
his inability to pay me the full amount at the present, and 
presenting me with a five pound note, promised to pay me 
the remainder in a day or two. I had to appear satisfied at 
this, although feeling anything but satisfied inwardly, know¬ 
ing that I held my liberty on a very uncertain tenure, at least 
while remaining in Hobart Town. 

The cottage in which we resided was situated about fifty 
yards off the street, having a narrrow passage leading to the 
latter, at the corner of which stood a baker’s shop, to which 
I repaired the next morning in order to get some bread for 
breakfast, and on entering the shop I perceived a woman 
standing at the counter who was apparently waiting to be 
served. She turned round on my entrance, and disclosed a 
set of features not at all unfamiliar to me. We regarded 
each other for a moment in silence, but T soon made my 
exit, and left her in the shop behind me. On reaching 
home, I informed my companion that Mrs. Flynn, alias 
Ellen Morgan, my next neighbour at Campbell Town, had 
seen me at the baker’s shop, and also that the recognition 
was mutual, although not exchanging a word. She replied, 
after a moment’s hesitation, that she (meaning Mrs. Flynn) 
was all right, implying by the observation that the woman 
would not mention the circumstance to any person who might 
injure me. However, after breakfast, I resolved to change 
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j> my quarters, not thinking it prudent to rely too much upon 
the secrecy of my old neighbour, and taking my companion 
I with me went in search of a room in another and more 
. remote part of the city, and having accomplished our object, 
we returned with a view of removing our little effects to our 
new lodgings, but on entering the passage leading to the 
house, I was seized by six constables, who were placed in 
ambush awaiting my approach, one of whom I knew in 

* Campbell Town by the name of David Gray. Whether 
1 Mrs. Flynn had anything to do with my capture or other- 
[‘ wise I shall leave for the consideration of my readers. 

However, four of the officials constituted my bodyguard the 
l other two, taking care of my companion, and placing us in 
’ safe custody, they returned and brought all our movables in a 
i hand-cart to the prison. 

The next day, at eleven o’clock, I was placed before Mr. 

^ John Price, of Norfolk Island celebrity, who in his own 
\ peculiar style, exclaimed : ‘ Well, Martin, you’ve had a pretty 
I good run this time; however, 1 believe you acted on the 
5 square, as I am aware that you’ve been working at one place 
f for the last twelve months ; don’t you think, Martin, that your 
master knew you -were wrong ?’ He here brought his glass 
to bear upon me, evidently expecting an answer in the 
l affirmative. I replied that I was thankful to any person who 
i gave me a day’s work, but I always rated them as employers, 
not as masters. He asked me no more questions, but re¬ 
s' manded me for a week, at the end of which time I was again 

• brought into his presence, and remanded for another week. 

Three weeks having now elapsed, I was again brought up 
for trial on the charge of absconding. Mr. John Price 
again presided, and staring at me intently with his glass 
firmly fixed to his eye, addressed me as follows : * Well, 
Martin, it appears that you have behaved remarkably clever 
on this occasion, acting on the square, as we must suppose; 
but, Martin, you will not best me, as I intend to place you 
where you will be safe for some time to come, and thereby 
save you the expense and trouble of peregrinating through 
the country. I therefore sentence you to two years’ in 
addition to your original sentence, and also to four years’ 
imprisonment with hard labour at Port Arthur, and if this will 
not effect a reformation in your character, I shall see what 
else can be done for you.’ 
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At the conclusion of the sentence I left the dock—a 
strange feeling taking possession of me, which I then could 
not define, but which ultimately settled down into a deep and 
concentrated hatred of that power which was undeservedly 
persecuting me. I therefore formed a resolution to thwart 
that power as far and as often as I was able. However, I 
was forwarded to the Prisoner’s Barracks on the same even¬ 
ing, and delivered up to that pattern of convict superin¬ 
tendents, William G-n, who some years previously had 

his arm shot off by an Irishman named Murphy—he ever 
afterwards regarding the name with the utmost abhorence. 

I must inform my readers that at the time of my introduc¬ 
tion to this emporium of filth and iniquity (the Prisoners’ 
Barracks), the authorities evidently expected some visitors of 
consequence, as the whole of the buildings were undergoing 
a thorough course of whitewashing, which they appeared to 
stand much in need of; but the most essential part of the 
cleansing process was entirely overlooked, viz., the bedding, 
the filthy state of which beggars description. When every¬ 
thing assumed a holiday appearance, Sir John and Lady 
Franklin promenaded through the prison, and on paying a 
flying visit to the mill-wards, where I was located, made a 
hasty exit, not for a moment stopping to enquire if any 
of the prisoners had complaints to maxe. As a matter of 
course, they were chaperoned by ‘ the Super,’ who appeared 
in all the pomp and privilege of office, and consequently they 
declined making enquiries that might have resulted in 
troublesome and annoying disclosures. Persons drowning, 
they say, will catch at a straw, and so likewise did the poor 
prisoners anticipate great and beneficial changes as the result 
of Sir John’s visit. Among other advantages, they were to 
be permitted the use of a knife at their meals, and also a tin 
pan mean to hold what they were pleased to term soup, but 
as I only remained a fortnight at this establishment I did 
not see these changes come into operation. During my time, 
the allowance of meat, soup and vegetables for ten men were 
promiscuously thrown into a wooden kid, and this had to be 
divided, minus a knife, fork or spoon, on the steps of the 
mill-wheel, the best man getting the largest share, which he 
would K&ve to eat how and where he could, tables and chairs 
at this time not being in requisition, and a man who was not 
reduced to a state of absolute starvation would not attempt 
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E to touch this heterogeneous compound after the manipu- 
l iation it underwent in the process of distribution Neither 
k cleanliness nor order was at this time established, and 
I this state of things existed under the supervision of Mr. 
E G - n. 

At the time of my incarceration I was in possession of a 
1 new pair of Blucher boots, which I sold to one of the wards- 
I men for two shillings, and being nearly famished with hunger, 
r my first consideration was how to procure some bread. The 
I wardsman, however, on being reimbursed for his trouble, 
f brought me a two pound loaf, and conveying my prize to a 
I remote corner of the ward, I commenced at one end and very 
I soon finished it off the other. There was a system of traffic 
I carried out in this establishment at that time, which enabled 
E any of the prisoners who might be fortunate enough to save 
B their clothing from being barbered, /.<?., stolen, in the night, 
K to dispose of them in order to allay the cravings of hunger, 
K as on their first arrival they would, in nearly all cases, have to 
r be reduced to a case of positive starvation before they could 
\ use the rations served out in the establishment ; and the fact 
I of the prisoners being permitted to wear their own clothing 
j gave rise to a system of thieving one from another, which, in 
I nearly every instance, escaped detection, owing to the great 
I laxity of discipline which then prevailed in this establishment. 
| When a new arrival made his appearance, he was examined 

I * minutely by his fellow prisoners, and should they see him 
possessed of an article of wearing apparel that would be at all 
disposable, they would steal it in the night; he could not, of 
1 course, point out the thief, and so the matter ended 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PORT ARTHUR. 

I was now called out, together with fourteen or fifteen 
others, the whole being placed in heavy irons previous to our 
embarkation on board the ‘Tamar* brig, where, before long, 
we found ourselves stowed away in the hold, our only bed¬ 
ding being the stones which she carried as ballast. The 
hatches were immediately secured, leaving us in total dark¬ 
ness ; and in this situation we remained until eight o’clock 
on the following morning, when she dropped anchor at Port 
Arthur. We were then brought on deck and sent on shore 
in a launch, and immediately after we were ranked up at the 
office where we had to wait inspection. The barber here 
made his appearance, and in an incredibly short space of 
time freed us from everything in the way of embellishment. 
He scorned the use of a comb on this occasion merely 
catching the hair with one hand and using the scissors with 
the other. Our descriptions were then taken by the clerks of 
the establishment (no easy matter by-the-bye), and it only 
now remained for us to be introduced to the Commandant 

(the famed O’H-a B-h), in order to receive the usual 

amount of sympathy and condolence from that high official 
of blessed memory, when we would be legally entitled to a 
share of the floggings so unsparingly and indiscriminately 
administered at that time at Port Arthur. 

On being brought before this great man, he represented 
the very mild form of government which under his rule was 
carried out on the peninsula ; he also described the 
superiority of th; rations, and enlarged upon the humane 
qualities of his overseers, sub-overseers, constables and 
watchmen, observing that nothing short of the most rascally 
ingratitnde could induce any ot us to abscond Here he 
became a little excited, and w r ere he not visible, a person 
might be led to suppose that Daniel Lambert was resusci¬ 
tated and installed in office. He remarked that prisoners 
who were guilty of this base act of ingratitude, subjected 
themselves to the utmost rigour of the law, having no mercy 
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to expect, swearing by his heavens he would show none. 
He concluded, however, by observing that there was but 
one gate leading from the peninsula, the key of which re¬ 
mained in his pocket. We were then dismissed, and in order 
to give us an opportunity to digest this piece of admonitory 
information, we were conducted to our respective cells, where 
I formed the resolution to possess myself of another key that 
would at least answer my purpose. 

My readers will understand that O’H-a B-h spoke 

in metaphor, the key he alluded to being nothing more nor 
less than his permission to leave Port Arthur at the expira¬ 
tion of sentence. We were next taken to the stores, where 
the irons were removed from those who were not sentenced 
to wear them, each prisoner being supplied with a suit of 
yellow clothing. Our private clothing was taken from us, 
with the exception of our braces, which was the only article 
of our own we were allowed to possess—and here let me 
observe that it would have been belter for a good many 
had the latter been taken also, as I have known men to be 
flogged and otherwise persecuted simply because they would 
not give their braces to the sub-overseers, who were men 
selected from the gangs, and the greater the ruffian, the 
longer he retained his billet. They had great power, as a 
prisoner in the gang would be flogged upon their bare 
assertion. I do not mean to say that a prisoner would be 
flogged for refusing to give his braces to the suboverseer; 
I merely say that by so doing, he incurred his displeasure, 
and this was a safe passport to the triangles. 

On getting our outfit we were re-conducted to our cells, 
where I found a tin plate and pannican, to which my local 
number was affixed. The scavenger now made his appear¬ 
ance, bearing a basket containing the necessary number of 
what was then denominated clubs of brown bread, each 
weighing about six ounces, which together with a pannican of 
skilley (a compound of flour and water) constituted our 
breakfast; each prisoner, by the authorised scale of rations, 
was allowed two ounces of flour daily, to be made into gruel 
or skilley, and this being weighed in the bulk is afterwards 
placed in charge of the overseer of the cook-house (a 
prisoner under sentence) ; three-parts of the flour is pur¬ 
chased from the eook by overseers who have families, and a 
modicum of the remaining portion is absorbed in the making 
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of fat cakes to be distributed in the shape of a bribe to the 
sub-overseers and watchmen who may be privy to their mode 
of traffic. I will not attempt to say that this knavish pro¬ 
ceeding had been carried out at Port Arthur to the same 
extent that I have seen it in other places of the kind, but 
although abridged in its limits, it certainly existed. 

The leading working party at Port Arthur was known as 
the carrying gang, which was divided into several depart¬ 
ments : some carrying planks, others carrying beams, and a 
small party for carrying shingles. Myself and my unfortunate 
shipmates on board the ‘ Tamar 7 were told off to the latter 
gang, which was under the control of the sub-overseer, named 
Benjamin Stephens, whose reputation for cruelty and oppres¬ 
sion had no parallel. We had to proceed for nearly four 
miles through an almost impenetrable scrub, the shingles 
being placed on the summit of a steep hill named Tonga- 
taboo. The shingles were tied up in hundies, each of which 
was supposed to weigh twenty-five pounds, but in their green 
state would much exceed that estimate. Each man having 
picked up his bundle, the word c Forward 7 was given, and off 
we started. We were allowed to rest at certain places marked 
out for that purpose, and in this manner the shingles were 
conveyed to Port Arthur. 

The plan adopted by Stephens on this as on all other 
occasions, when new hands arrived, in order to break them 
in as he termed it, was to place men, whom he patronised 
and brought over to his interest in front of the gang; these 
men were well acquainted with the work, and having a good 
understanding with Stephens, they would run the remainder 
of the gang. The object Stephens had in view being simply 
to extort money, braces, or whatever else he could get from 
the new arrivals. In this he was assisted by his runners, 
who generally knew when there was anything to be extorted, 
and winning the confidence of the persons who they imagined 
were in possession of a few shillings, would then suggest the 
necessity of tipping the overseer, in order to get a slant. 
All were fish that came into their net, and should a fancy 
pair of braces attract their attention, woe betide the pro¬ 
prietor if he did uot give them up on receiving a hint that 
they were a very nice pair. These men were in full blow and 
vigour on the day I first ascended Tongataboo, and it may 
be necessary to observe that they were not dependent upon 
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their ordinary ration, as their participation in the perquisites 
received by Stephens from the new arrivals enabled them to 
fare abundantly. 

At a quarter to twelve a ball was hoisted at the flagstaff, 
the usual signal for the gangs working in the bush to repair 
to dinner, and having deposited our bundles on the station, 
we were then conducted to our cells. My dinner, for which 
I had an excellent appetite, consisted of six ounces of salt 
pork, one pint of soup, and twelve ounces of brown bread. 
I cannot describe the soup, but I can inform my readers of 
the manner in which it is prepared, viz., the salt pork when 
boiled is taken from the copper, which being again nearly 
filled with water, the allotted quantity of Swedish turnips and 
cabbages are then cut up and placed in the copper, and when 
nearly cooked, one or two pieces of the pork are again 
returned to the copper, with a view of giving it a flavour. 
Each prisoner was allowed one pint of this compound for 
dinner. We again resumed our labour, and about three 
o’clock in the afternoon the rain came down in torrents, 
drenching us completely to the skin. We continued to work 
until the ball appeared at the flagstaff, when we were con¬ 
ducted back to the station. My apartment was six feet long 
by three wide, in the corner of which, folded up with military 
precision, lay my bedding, consisting of a single blanket, rug, 
and empty canvas mat f ress. I stood shivering in my cell, 
the rain dripping from my clothes, until the wardsman 
brought me my supper, after which I retired for the night. 

The bell rang out at five o’clock on the following morning, 
it being two hours before daylight; and on putting on my 
clothes I found them nearly as wet as on the previous 
evening. We were then escorted by a host of constables 
and watchmen to a yard adjoining the ceils, in order to 
perform our ablutions ; and on returning to our domiciles 
we received the stipulated quantity of brown bread and 
skilley, after which we were left to cool our heels, in antici¬ 
pation of daylight, at which time we resumed our labours. 
I had only been in this gang four days when one of the 
prisoners who came down in the vessel with me, named John 
Thomson, a tailor by trade, and who appeared to be a sickly, 
attenuated-looking man, remained a little in rear of our party, 
being evidently unable to keep up with us, and as Stephens 
heard that * he held it’ (a slang phrase implying the 
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possession of money) and would not ‘ tip up,’ he resolved to 
take it out of him in another way ; and the opportunity 
having presented itself, he laid hold of Thompson, and 
pushing him on before him for a few paces, then gave him 
a kick, which sent him to the ground, and while down, he 
again kicked him several times. On getting up Thomson 
was marched in rear of the gang to Port Arthur, and being 
charged by Stephens with refusing to work, he on the same 
day received twenty lashes. This circumstance will give my 
readers some idea of the power which these unprincipled 
ruffians could exercise over the prisoners placed in their 
charge, as Stephens was a fair specimen of about twenty 
others in whom the same authority was invested. 

Being now a week in this gang, my feet became dread¬ 
fully lacerated through wearing a very strong pair of boots 
which were issued to me on my arrival, and a tumour 
appearing in one of my toes, I was unable to walk, and, 
consequently, had to apply to the doctor (Mr. Brownell), 
who, on examining my foot, observed that I did very well in 
coming, or in all probability I might have lost my foot. It 
struck me at the time that he was the first person I had 
seen at Port Arthur who evinced the slightest feeling of 
humanity. I remained under his care for the next three 
weeks, after which I was removed to another department, 
where we were employed in carrying beams 12 x 12, forty 
feet long, from the saw pits, a distance of from three to four 
miles. The manner of carrying these beams was as 
follows :—The party were placed at each side of the beam, 
and at the word ‘ pick it up * being given, all hands stooped 
and laid hold of the beam, raising it gradually until all had 
it on their shoulders, and any prisoner, who the overseer 
imagined was skulking, was immediately called out, and a 
flogging was certain to be the result. 

I remained in this party for the next six weeks, until by a 
lucky chance I was removed to another, which was employed 
in cutting firewood for the station, and in charge of a sub* 
overseer named Riley, who put me to fell timber, but in two 
or three days after I was again picked out by a sub- 
overseer named Reid, who was in charge of a portion of the 
gang, and who, it appears, had more authority than Riley. 
I and another were then furnished with a saw (and I recollect 
that it was a very bad one), and told by Reid that he wanted 
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a certain quantity of wood cut, and if we did not perform our 
task, we might probably feel the consequences. In the 
evening, on looking at our work, Reid told us to repair to 
the office. We pointed out the very indifferent tool he had 
given us, but it was of no avail. Reid told us that he 
wanted no jaw, ordering us at the same time to come on, 
and not be keeping him. We therefore repaired to the 
station, where we were met by an old man named Thomas 
Ballard, whom I had known in Campbell Town, and who, it 
appears, had received a sentence since I had left. He 
enquired what was the matter, and on my telling him, he 
at once addressed my friend Reid, who had us in charge, 
stating that if he (the overseer) had known me better, he 
would not take me to the office, but the latter, in a bullying 
tone, remarked that he should have his complement of wood, 
and good wood, too. Ballard here whispered something into 
his ear, and in a moment ‘ a change came o'er the spirit of 
his dream.' We were safe for that time at least, poor Ballard 
giving him two shillings to square him. 

It being mid-winter, I deferred carrying my plan of escape 
into execution, judging that in warm weather the chances 
would be in my favour. About this time six Sydney prisoners 
absconded, one of their number, under the sobriquet of the 
4 Jaguar,' acting as their guide, who, having been a number 
of years in the colony, affected a knowledge of the country 
which he did not possess. They contrived, however, to 
escape from the settlement, and on reaching the summit of 
Tongataboo, halted for the night. Early next morning the 
Port Arthur bell rang out, upon hearing which their guide 
informed them that they were within a short distance of 
Pittwater, and taking the lead conducted them safely back 
to the settlement (Port Arthur), at the same time giving them 
the slip, on finding his mistake—a wise action on his part— 
as I believe his companions, on learning the true state of 
affairs, would certainly have taken his life. He merely 
overrated his knowledge of the bush, although not intending 
to deceive them. 

I was now transferred to another party, under the control 
of a sub-overseer named McManus, and employed at dig¬ 
ging drains at a place called Opossum Bay. A greater 
wretch than this McManus I never heard of in the shape 
of a man. In nearly every instance he took the law into his 
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own hands before submitting his victims to the tender 

mercies of O’H-a B-h, acting nevertheless with great 

judgment in selecting his marks and interfering with none 
but those who he imagined would allow themselves to be 
kicked and buffeted. I had seen him in the gaol at Laun¬ 
ceston, where he was sentenced to transportation for life, and 
was of opinion that it was owing to this circumstance that he 
did not interfere with me while in his gang, as he never 
appeared to notice the amount of work I performed, on all 
occasions addressing me in a civil and friendly manner; 
yet I inwardly detested the man, on seeing the manner in 
which he treated the poor wretches who were not able to 
defend themselves. 

At this time an occurrence took place which may help to 
give some idea of the state of affairs then existing at Port 
Arthur. In a brickyard, situated within half a mile of where 
we were employed, an old man, who was considered too feeble 
to work, had been placed as a watchman, remaining night 
and day in a temporary hut, which had been erected for his 
use. One of the prisoners, named Shaw, who w r as employed 
in making brooms for the settlement, entered the hut, and 
finding the old man inside, murdered him, and after collect¬ 
ing what eatables he could find in the hut, sat down to enjoy 
himself. While so doing, two other prisoners, whose names 
I cannot recollect, happened to call at the hut, and seeing 
Shaw so employed and the old man lying dead on the floor, 
they at once reported the circumstance. Shaw was appre¬ 
hended, and subsequently tried at Hobart Town, where he 
was sentenced to transportation for life. 

There was also a gang termed incorrigible (/.<?., men who 
had been subjected to all kinds of punishment without 
effecting a reformation in their character) ; they had a place 
peculiarly constructed, where they were employed in breaking 
stones. It was a long passage divided into compartments by 
a brick wall, about four feet high, with benches in front, on 
which the stones were placed, each man having to work in a 
standing position, while chained to a ring set in the wall. 
Two men belonging to this gang—one of them being a very 
young man named Smith, and the other known under the 
cognomen of Doughboy—while working in the stalls con¬ 
tiguous to each other, had some altercation, when the former 
raised his hammer, and hitting the latter on the head. 
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killed him on the spot. At his trial, which took place in 
Hobart Town, the evidence being quite conclusive, no person 
doubted his guilt; but Mr. Macdowall, who was watching 
the proceedings, demanded the man’s acquittal, on the 
ground of some informality in the indictment, and Smith 
was discharged from the dock. Mr. Edward Macdowall 
had then but very recently vacated the office of Attorney- 
General. 

I now began seriously to arrange my plans, as during my 
time at Port Arthur I continued to make observations, in 
order to facilitate my escape. I kept my thoughts and 
intentions, however, to myself, it being an every day occurr¬ 
ence for one prisoner to turn round upon another and inform 
the authorities of his intention to abscond, which entailed 
nearly the same amount of punishment as if he had actually 
committed the offence. This, of course, caused distrust and 
suspicion to exist among the prisoners. I was on one occa¬ 
sion selected, with two others, to carry rations to a party of 
soldiers stationed at Mount Arthur, from the summit of which 
the whole Peninsula can be scanned with the naked eye. 
This I considered a fortunate circumstance, as it would give 
me an opportunity of marking the situation of Eagle Hawk 
Neck, the point at which I intended to effect my escape. 
On arriving at the summit of Mount Arthur, we were per¬ 
mitted to rest for an hour, during which time I took in 
the whole line of country. 1 wanted more particularly to 
mark the situation of Eagle Hawk and East Bay Necks, 
and enquiring in a careless manner, had them both pointed 
out to me by my companions, who were old hands. 

It may be necessary to give the reader a brief description 
of both these places. I must inform him that there are 
two peninsulas running along the east coast: Tasman's 
Peninsula, on which stands the prison, being joined to 
Forestier’s Peninsula by a narrow neck of land, which is 
named Eagle Hawk Neck, while the strip of land which joins 
Forestier’s Peninsula to the main-land is named East Bay 
Neck. A strong party of soldiers was stationed at the 
former, who mounted guard regularly, having sentries posted 
at respective distances across the Neck. A number of savage 
dogs had also been chained in such manner as to allow them 
to meet across the Neck, each of them receiving the prison 
scale of ration. It was considered therefore impossible for/a 
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prisoner to pass these dogs, irrespective of the chain of 
sentries with loaded guns, without being torn to pieces, and 
in addition to the military, there was a strong party of con¬ 
stables also stationed there, and several others likewise sta¬ 
tioned along that line of country. It being the only outlet ; 
from Tasman’s Peninsula, every possible precaution was 
taken to render it secure. 

On making myself acquainted with all these particulars, I 

concluded that the facsimile of O’H-a B-h’s key was 

now in my possession, and it only remained for me to make 
use of it. I had the character of a clever bush man while in 
New South Wales, and I was of opinion that should an 
opportunity offer I would be successful On my return to 
the settlement, my heart was lighter than it had been for a 
long time; thoughts of liberty again began to intrude them- 7! 
selves, and I could now think of nothing but my contemplated 
journey to the main-land. I was now employed with five 
others in getting logs for the sawyers on the settlement at a 
place called Long Bay, about three miles from Port Arthur. \ 
The first day that we commenced operations under the super¬ 
vision of a worthy known by the name of Cranky Jack Smith, i 
the latter on addressing one of our party delivered himself as 

follows : ‘ Look at that-, look at him standing over that 

log like a pair of fire-tongs,’ and rushing upon the poor man 
dealt him a blow with his shut fist, which knocked him down. 
These men were generally backed up by a few members in 
their gang, who are in expectation of billets through the 
influence of the sub-overseer, and will consequently do any¬ 
thing to secure his good opinion, knowing he has the power 
at any time to baffle them in their expectations, should they 
come under his displeasure. Cranky /ack Smith afterwards 
marched this man to Port Arthur, remarking that he would 
square accounts with him, leaving us in charge of one of his 
toadies. He got the unfortunate man thirty-six lashes, and on 
his return expressed a determination to deal in a* similar 
manner with a few more of us if we did not 4 look out.’ 

The following morning we had an addition of two more to 
our party, one of whom was that well-known character, 
Hangman Thompson, who in after years, when at the dig¬ 
gings in Victoria, was recognised by some of his old 
prison mates, who dragged him to pieces with bullocks. On 
the present occasion he appeared to have a very good 
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understanding with our worthy sub-overseer, which put me 
in mind of the old adage, ‘that birds of a feather will 
flock together/ I may observe that the hope of freedom 
had hitherto restrained me from dealing with Cranky Jack, 
who as yet had not interfered with me, yet I often felt 
excited when I saw him strike and ill-treat others belonging 
to the party I found also that I would have to obey the 
orders of Hangman Thompson, who appeared to be second 
in command, and I was therefore of opinion that I could not 
possibly await the time which I had fixed upon for making 
iny escape. My situation becoming daily worse, those two 
scoundrels finding that I detested them, tried to annoy me 
upon every possible occasion, and had I not my plans 
well digested, I should certainly have dealt with one or 
both of them. 

A casual acquaintance of mine, who was billeted on the 
station, promised to supply me with some bread, which I 
told him I wanted for another, but at the time appointed, 
he saw me and did not appear to know me. This occurred 
on our way to work, and on reaching Long Bay, Cranky 
Jack ordered me into the water to pick up some heavy 
stones, which he observed prevented the boats from coming 
alongside the jetty. I obeyed, and after getting thoroughly 
drenched in the operation, joined the rest of the party. In 
a few minutes he opened upon me for the first time, and 

swearing by the book of -, said he would show me a new T 

act that had lately come up I very soon showed him one, by 
picking him up after first knocking him down, and carrying 
him to the top of a steep bank, about twenty feet above the 
level of the water, I flung him headlong into the Bay. I he 
affair occupied but a couple of minutes, and while the others 
were busily engaged in trying to lift him out of the water, I 
started in search of liberty. 

It may be here necessary to inform my readers that before 
I arrived in the colony a system of telegraphing had been 
established throughout the Peninsula and on to Hobart 
Town. The semaphores were worked upon a principle 
laid down by the then chief constable, Mr. John Evenden, 
who also instituted codes, in fact he was the originator of 
the whole scheme, which rendered it nearly impossible 
for an absconder to escape. I subsequently had reason to 
wish the originator in a place I will not mention. 1 he 
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prisoners stood very much in awe of him owing to his un¬ 
tiring exertions in capturing all who attempted to escape, 
my own case affording a melancholy proof of the truth of 
these assertions. 

But to continue. From Long Bay L crossed Signal Hill, 
taking the direction of Norfolk Bay, and keeping the latter 
a little on my left got upon a chain of hills running parallel 
with the road leading from Norfolk Bay to Eagle Hawk 
Neck, when travelling for about a mile, being cold, wet, 
and hungry, I lay down to rest at the foot of a tree, and at 
daylight next morning on looking around I observed a steep 
hill, about four miles ahead, from the top of which I 
imagined I would have a good view of the Neck. On reach¬ 
ing the summit I saw the soldiers mounting guard, the 
constables on the alert, and the semaphore, which stood on 
a hill in rear of the guard-room, hard at work. I lay in my 
new position all that day, seeing armed constables continually 
moving along the line, and one or two parties searching the 
bush in rear of my position. I also observed three huts 
about a mile apart from each other, fronting the road 
leading from Norfolk Bay to Eagle Hawk Neck, by the 
side of which was a sheet of water about half a mile in width, 
that ran up to the neck and separated both peninsulas. 
Here I selected a place to swim across, it being a little beyond 
the second hut. 

At eleven o’clock that night, as near as I can guess, I 
sallied forth from my hiding-place, firmly resolving to touch 
the land on the other side or perish in the attempt. When 
within ioo yards of the hut I took off my boots, advancing 
to the road as silently as possible. A constable passed 
within ten yards of me, who I knew was on his way to meet 
another at a certain distance, thereby keeping up a chain of 
patrols all along the line. I waited for a few minutes, until 
I found the coast clear, and having safely crossed the road, 
at length arrived at the water side, where I instantly divested 
myself of my clothes, and placing them in a bundle on my 
head, I struck off for the opposite side, trusting that I might 
escape the sharks on my passage, as I had done those I left 
behind me on the land. On nearing the shore, I had some 
difficulty in forcing my way through a dense mass of seaweed, 
but succeeded at last in reaching terra firma. I dressed as 
speedily as possible, thinking that the most difficult part ot 
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the business was already accomplished, which caused me to 
be in such excellent spirits that the feeling of hunger with 
which I had been tormented the greater part of the day had 
now left me. I travelled on through a prickly scrub for an 
hour or two, when feeling tired and exhausted, I flung myself 
on the ground, and waited for daylight, on which I continued 
my journey in the direction of East Bay Neck. 

Towards evening I heard a bell, and taking the direction 
of the sound, I perceived that it was a probation station, 
judging from the grey clothing worn by the prisoners, who 
were returning from work. I therefore gave them a wide 
berth, pursuing my journey until night, when, finding myself 
completely worn out with hunger and fatigue, I dropped on 
tjie ground, and was asleep in a few minutes. 

This being the third day without tasting food, I passed a 
restless night at the foot of a tree, and early the following 
morning resumed my journey, feeling certain that I would 
reach East Bay Neck in the course of an hour or two. But 
in this I was disappointed, as about four o’clock in the 
afternoon I became apprehensive that I had lost my way; 
and on this supposition I retraced my steps, in order to 
find the road, which would guide me on my route, and 
which I resolved to keep in view for the future. On reaching 
the road I lay down within a few yards of it until morning, 
when I continued my journey, feeling a sharp pain in my 
right breast, and drinking water wherever I could find it. I 
proceeded on my journey until four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when Mr. John Evenden and a party of his constables came 
suddenly upon me. I attempted to run, but being five days 
without tasting food of any kind, the party soon came up 
vdth me, and seeing the futility of fighting against Fate, I 
surrendered. At this time I was within one mile of East 
Bay Neck. 

I was then taken to a constable’s hut about a mile from 
the scene of my capture, where we found two other con¬ 
stables standing before the door, who enquired of my captors 
where they had found 4 that fellow but on hearing that I 
was the Martin Cash who had bolted from Port Arthur, 
they regarded me with looks of compassion, and one of them 
told me to enter the hut, observing, 4 Well, Martin, you 
meant it, come inside, and here is plenty for you to eat and 
drink, but do not indulge too freely ; mind,’ he added, 4 I do 
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not say this through motives of economy, I am only afraid 
it may hurt you being so long without food ; eat little, and 
as often as you like. I pity a man like you,* he continued, 
‘ who has made such a clear “ get away,” but I have no pity 
for the crawling rascals who generally abscond from Port 
Arthur, as they never get more than three or four nliles 
from the settlement before they are captured, thereby giving 
the constables trouble and annoyance, without any benefit to 
themselves. 5 Mr. Evenden immediately despatched a con¬ 
stable to the signal station on Forestier’s Hill, with instruc¬ 
tions to telegraph the particulars of my capture to the 
Commandant at Port Arthur, and also that I was not in a 
fit state to travel that evening. The constables behaved 
remarkably kindly to me. 

On the following morning I was handcuffed, and marched 
through Eagle Hawk Neck, and then on to the settlement, 
where, on nearing the latter, the gangs were drawn up on the 
road in readiness to return to Port Arthur. On their 
hearing that I had been captured within one mile of East 
Bay Neck, they regarded me with looks of astonishment, and 
from what I could glean from their observations, were of 
opinion that I had earned a reputation for which I would 
have to pay dearly. I was locked up in a cell on my 
arrival, where I received substantial marks of favour in the 
shape of an extra allowance of brown bread and an un¬ 
limited supply of skilley. A feeling of commiseration was 
even evinced by the villainous sub overseers, as it appeared 
to them, and in fact to all my fellow-prisoners, a daring and 
hazardous feat to cross the Neck, and thereby take the key 

from O’H-a B-IPs pocket, it being his constant boast 

that it always remained there. 

On the following day I was brought up for trial, and while 
standing in front of the office one of the billeted hands 
assured me in a low tone that I would get one hundred lashes 
in less than ten minutes. This was cold comfort, but I 
believed this was his opinion, as in all cases of absconding 
the Mash 5 was certain to follow. The words 4 Martin Cash,’ 
however, called me to attention, and in another moment 1 
was standing before the Commandant, who on this occasion 
was assisted by Mr. Lempriere, an officer in the Commissariat. 

The Muster Master having proved the charge, 0 5 H-- a 

B-h asked me if I had anything to say for myself, 
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at the same time regarding me with a look of deep and 
deadly hatred. I calmly replied that I had not, observing 
that it was the first and certainly should be the last time I 
should ever be guilty of a similar indiscretion, which entailed 
so much misery upon the unhappy offender, without offering 
the remotest chance of escape, and that under any circum¬ 
stances and in all situations, I should feel it my duty to 
point out to my fellow-prisoners the folly and absurdity of 
the proceeding, which could only subject them to starvation 
and peril (as in my own instance), in addition to the punish¬ 
ment that awaited them on being captured. O’H-a 

B-h now addressed his colleague in a low tone, the fire 

of malignity which had lit up his eyes on my entrance 
having now disappeared, he next turned to the clerk and 
enquired if I was sentenced in town to wear irons, and 
receiving an answer in the negative, he sentenced me to 
eighteen months’ hard labour in chains 

In order to explain my conduct when arrainged for trial I 
must state that although vanquished for the present I did not 
despair of ultimately effecting my object, could I by any 
subterfuge evade a flogging, which would necessarily promote 
me to the * Log,’ and thereby deprive me of all chance of 
escape. The unfortunate man subjected to this punishment 
having a square block of wood firmly secured to his irons by 
a chain about three feet long, he is therefore obliged to carry 
this block of wood to and from his place of work, and in fact 
upon!all other occasions whenever he moves throughout the 
day. I dreaded this punishment more than flogging, and it 
was with a view of escaping it that I framed my defence. 
On receiving sentence I was escorted to the blacksmith’s 
shop, where, contrary to my expectation, I was fitted with a 
very light pair of irons, the blacksmith appearing to give 
himself a great deal of trouble in the selection. T here are 
several sorts of irons, some of which are altered by the black¬ 
smith, who frequently gets tip for a pair of light ones, as it 
is a matter of no little consequence to the wearer, and as I 
had nothing to offer, I expected something in a very different 
style, but I was most agreeably deceived. I mention this in 
order to show the feeling that existed towards me by my own 
class, simply because I had crossed the Neck, and during my 
stay on the settlement they one and all, on every possible 
occasion, evinced the same friendly manner towards me. 
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I was next employed in carting stone from the quarry, the 
gang to which I belonged being in the charge of a free officer, 
and it being close upon Christmas I deferred making another 
attempt for a fortnight or three weeks, when I should be 
perfectly recovered from the effects of my late adventure. 
The men who worked in the quarry, although belonging to 
my gang, yet formed a separate body. We were permitted to I 
converse with each other, and here I became acquainted with j 
Kavanagh and Jones, both of whom had been transported j 
for life from Sydney for being under arms in the bush but not 
in company. As I before observed, my last affair gained me j 
some little notoriety, and it appears that Jones recollected . 
hearing my name mentioned in Sydney, as it appears that he J 
was in the service of Captain Pike (but this was after I left the j 
service of Mr. Bowman), and mentioned this circumstance to j 
Kavanagh, to whom he represented me as the cleverest bush- j 
man in New South Wales. I was quite ignorant of all this 1 
at the time, and can only recollect that one day while waiting 
for the cart to be laden, I was accosted by Jones, who enquired j 
if I was the Cash who had been stock-riding for Mr. Bowman. I 
I replied that I was the person. He then assured me that \ 
he knew 7 me well, if not personally, at least by report, remark- 1 
ing that as we had some little knowledge of each other, we ? 
might speak in confidence. He then abruptly enquired if I • 
intended to abscond. I looked at him for a moment, and 
answered yes, and on his demanding the time, I replied 
* Now, if you are ready.’ Upon this he pointed to a tall, 
powerful looking man, w'ho was working in a distant part of 
the quarry, at the same time telling me that his name was 
Kavanagh, who was also a Sydney man, and had a strong 
inclination to abscond. I remarked that there might be a 
great many Sydney men who were inclined to do the same, 
and assured him that if he let any more into his confidence, 

I should try my luck alone. Pie then expressed a wish that 
Kavanagh should bear us company, to which I consented. 

On the following day I had a visit from Kavanagh, who 
appeared to be in high spirits, at the same time speaking of 
my last adventure in very flattering terms. He then promised 
to be faithful, and that if I should point out the road for him 
and Jones that w 7 ould be all they should require of me. Ibis 
was giving me the child’s part of the affair, but it will appear 
in the sequel that my appointment as guide involved other 
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I and most hazardous duties. He next suggested the necessity 
I of deferring our plans for a few days, in order to give him an 
I opportunity of providing some provisions for the journey, 
| which I knew was a most necessary precaution. A man 
l named Joshua Roberts, who was then cook to Mr. Lempriere, 
f; was the person he expected would provide him with all that he 
I wanted for the road. We then agreed to make the attempt 
on the afternoon of Boxing Day, when the carts to which I 
I belonged came up to the quarry for the first load. We would 
I then be all three in the quarry from whence we would start. 
I We then separated, each joining his respective gang. 

Since my return to Port Arthur, I was strictly confined to 
I a cell on all occasions when not at work; and when alone in 
| the night, I reflected that I was now in a measure pledged 
I to two desperate men, who had been under arms in the bush 
r in New South Wales, where they made themselves pretty 
I notorious. I could not help noticing the remark made by 
| Kavanagh, that all they required of me was simply to point 
I out the way, and was of opinion that it indirectly implied 
want of courage on my part. I thought that in cases of 
I emergency I w r ould not be found wanting, and if I must 
i confess it, the remark nettled me a little, although it may 
| have been made unintentionally. I did not communicate 
I with either of my intended comrades until the morning of 
I Christmas Day, when those who were kept in the cells, together 
E with all other prisoners, were permitted to assemble in the 
JL yard, and also to receive tea, sugar, tobacco, or whatever else 
( would be given them by the free overseers. They were also 
[ permitted to smoke tobacco for that and the next three days, 
i after which if any was found with a prisoner he would be 
| sure of a flogging. There was a stage erected in the centre 
| of the yard, where comic and sentimental singing was to be 
\ heard. We had Portugue Joe in the character of Darkey, 
l and the famed Frank the Poet, who threw off a few extempore 
? verses for the amusement of the company, at the same time 
| giving his coat of arms, viz., 4 My name is Frank McNamara, 
a native of Cashel!, County Tipperary, sworn to be a tyrant's 
I foe, and while I've life I’ll crow.' On one occasion when 
I Frank was brought before Captain Murray for getting drunk, 
| the latter sentenced him to fourteen days’ solitary, at the same 
' time asking him what he had to say to that, to which Frank 
replied, 4 Captain Murray, if you please, make it hours instead 
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of days. You know it becomes an Irishman to drown the 
shamrock when he can.’ I believe his request was complied 
with. The day with us passed off very pleasantly. 

The following day on the gang repairing to the quarry, I 
anxiously cast my eyes in the direction of my two friends 
from whom I did not receive the slightest token of recog¬ 
nition. Not knowing well what to make of this, I walked 
deliberately over to where they were at work ; fixing my eyes 
on them for a moment, they both instantly dropped their 
picks, and springing on a steep bank, were lost in a minute 
in the scrub, I soon following their example. Kavanagh took 
the lead, as he knew best where to find the swag which con¬ 
tained a quartern loaf and seven pounds of flour. We had 
scarcely advanced a hundred yards when the whole settle¬ 
ment appeared in commotion, constables and other officials 
rushing in all directions; prisoners, also, who had completed 
a certain period of their respective sentences were pressed 
into the service, with a promise of ticket-of-ieave should they 
succeed in capturing us, every possible and impossible device 
being resorted to, and the signal staffs also kept in full play. 
It being my turn now to take the lead, 1 made direct to the 
foot of Mount Arthur, as I did not think it safe to cross any 
of the thoroughfares on that day. I therefore proposed that 
we should halt for the present, being then in the centre of an 
almost impervious scrub, where we could remain in perfect 
security. 

While in this position I weighed the matter carefully, and 
came to the conclusion that the whole civil and military 
force would be concentrated on the ‘ Neck’ and along the 
coast as far as the Coal Mines, and therefore resolved that 
we should remain where we were for the next three days, 
being of opinion by that time they would relax in their 
vigilance, under the impression that we had made our 
escape. My mates quite agreed with me, and observed that 
they would cheerfully submit to anything I might think 
proper to suggest. We then placed ourselves on a certain 
allowance of bread, as we could not possibly calculate the 
time we should have to remain on the Peninsula. I was the 
more firmly convinced of the necessity of this measure by 
entertaining the opinion that had I ever so little on my first 
attempt, the police might not have caught me so easily. 

On the night of the third day we left our hiding-place, 
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I and keeping the most impassable part of the bush, came 
I out at the head of Long Lay, when we crossed the road, 
I and again striking the bush got to the other side of Signal 
r Hill. The night was very dark, and owing to the nature of the 
I country through which we travelled, our clothing was literally 
F torn to shreds. We halted here, and, the whole of us being 
1 very much fatigued, were soon in the land of dreams. At 
[ the break of day the following morning, being still in the 
I- possession of the seven pounds of flour, I made a damper 
h (/.*., cake) on the bag which contained our swag, and lighting 
l. a charcoal fire in a hollow tree, in a little time we had some 
l hot bread for breakfast, together with plenty of pure water ; 
after which we continued our journey through a part of the 
bush which I believe had never before been traversed, 
| being obliged on some occasions to creep on our hands and 
| knees for a mile at a stretch, and at the dusk of the 
evening we came in sight of Eagle Hawk Neck, when we 
I could see the line literally swarming with constables and 
| prisoners. I here enjoined my mates to preserve the 
l strictest silence, observing that one false move might frus¬ 
trate what we had already achieved, and pointed to the place 
f. where we should cross. We took a circuitous route through 
jjT the scrub until we arrived at a spot where we could scan the 
l line for about a mile on either side. We lay here for the 
next three hours, and having made a lair division of the 
bread which remained, trusted that it would be the last we 
!>•' should ever eat on Tasman's Peninsula. 

On finishing our temperate meal, we started on our forlorn 
l hope, moving as silently as possible, as the slightest noise 
might bring half-a-dozen constables about our ears. The 
most perilous part of the adventure was in crossing the road, 
where constables might be lying in ambush in the scrub 
which lined the opposite side and up to the water edge. 
We succeeded, however, in reaching the latter, and placing 
our clothes in the manner I have described in a former 
chapter, we followed each other silently into the water. It 
was then blowing fresh, and the night being very dark, I 
[ l° st sight of my mates; on getting to the centre, the waves 
broke clean over me, at the same time carrying away my 
clothes, which I had fastened in a bundle on my head, and 
thinking it useless to try and recover it owing to the dark¬ 
ness of the night, I continued my course. As I could 
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neither hear nor see my companions, the horrible idea 
occurred to me that they had been eaten by the sharks, a 
similar circumstance having previously taken place about a 
mile lower down the gut, I being the first who ever 
attempted to cross so convenient to the ‘ Neck.’ By-and-bye 
I touched the bottom, and remaining for some time stand¬ 
ing, expecting to hear or see my mates. I had not remained 
more than live minutes,, however, when I could distinctly 
hear them conversing, and apparently coming to where I 
stood. Jones now said to Kavanagh, 1 Martin’s drowned ;* 
on hearing which I sprang on to the bank, and observed that 
I was worth half-a-dozen people in that situation. We were 
obliged to indulge in a laugh when we found that we were all 
situated alike with regard to clothing, as my mates as well as 
myself had lost theirs on the passage. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ESCAPE THROUGH THE NECK. 

We now found ourselves standing at the base of a very 
steep and rugged hill, thickly strewn with iron stone, and 
covered with a dense prickly scrub, the thorns on which 
pierced the flesh like needles, as we were without boots or a 
particle of clothing. While advancing up the hill, about 
three or four hundred yards, our feet, legs, and bodies had 
become so fearfully lacerated that we resolved to halt until 
daylight, in order to find a more favourable track ; and while 
in our elevated position we groped about in search of some 
ferns to make a bed, but not being able to find any, each did 
the best for himself. At daybreak the following morning we 
had a good view of the military guard room, together with the 
whole line of road from the Neck to Norfolk Bay. We could 
also perceive parties of constables scouring the hills on the 
opposite side, some of whom were quite close to the position 
we occupied on the previous evening. We then continued to 
advance at a very slow pace, the rough iron stone cutting our 
feet at every step. Nevertheless, we could not refrain from 
laughing on contemplating our ludicrous position, being, as I 
before observed, in a perfect state of nudity. 

On my former excursion I noticed a hut on the road side 
leading from Eagle Hawk Neck to East Bay Neck, where a 
party of prisoners were stationed in charge of a sub-overseer 
named Martin Cope, who had the character of being a quiet, 
well-meaning man. His party was composed of men who 
had nearly completed their respective sentences, and therefore 
not likely to abscond. They were then employed in repairing 
the roads. I did not as yet mention this circumstance to my 
mates, although steering my course in the direction of the 
hut, but on getting in sight of the latter, I expressed my 
determination to take everything I could find in it that might 
be in any way serviceable. 'The hut stood in a very con¬ 
spicuous position close to the road, and there was every 
probability that a party of soldiers or constables might at any 
moment make their appearance. However, our desperate 
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circumstances not permitting us to calculate upon chances, 
we all three simultaneously rushed into the hut, Kavanagh 
having an axe in his hand which he found at the door. I 
shall never forget the look of horror and amazement with 
which we were regarded by the unfortunate man inside, who, 
upon seeing three naked men rushing into the hut, one of 
whom was brandishing an axe, resigned himself to his fate, 
standing transfixed, with his mouth and eyes opened, appear¬ 
ing to be in a perfect state of bewilderment. We did not, 
however, give him much time for reflection. He 
was securely lashed to a post planted in the floor, ap¬ 
parently with a view of supporting the roof. Our principal 
care was to provide ourselves with clothing, no matter of 
what description, and on searching we found that each of the 
prisoners who occupied the hut was in possession of an extra 
suit of grey clothing, which we immediately appropriated. 
In short, we three were now equipped in new boots and a 
tight fitting suit of prison clothing. Having been on short 
commons for the last five days, we next directed our atten¬ 
tion to the commissariat department, were we found about 
fifty pounds of flour, along with a good supply of bread and 
fresh beef, a small quantity of tea and sugar, a flint steel and 
tinder box. We placed them ail in a sack, and also taking 
a tin billy that we found outside the door, we left our new 
acquaintance secured to the post, being perfectly satisfied that 
he would soon be released. 

We were now quite aware that the particulars of our last 
enterprise would be known throughout the country, from 
Hobart Town to Port Arthur, before the close of that day, it 
being the first intimation they would have of our whereabouts 
since leaving the latter place. We, therefore, concluded that 
the principal force would now be concentrated on East Bay 
Neck, and also that the part of it which remained on Tasman’s 
Peninsula would now join in the pursuit, and taking those 
circumstances into consideration, we could not help feeling 
that the chances still were very much against us. We, there¬ 
fore, resolved to conceal ourselves for three or four days, 
judging that by that time they would relax in their exertions, 
under the supposition that we had reached the mainland, and 
retracing our steps we turned our backs upon East Bay Neck, 
where we knew we would be hourly expected ; bearing up for 
a station belonging to Doctor Imlay, with a view of capturing 
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a boat which we w T ere informed had been stationed there in 
charge of a constable. At night, we selected a place where 
we intended to remain for the next two days at least, and in 
a few minutes we enjoyed a very hearty supper, which was a 
very unusual circumstance in those days. While here, we 
baked some bread, and made what other arrangements we 
could for the road. 

We again resumed our journey, and on gaining an eminence 
which commanded a good view of the station, we were much 
disappointed on seeing a strong party in possession of the 
place, but whether they were soldiers or constables we could 
not ascertain, it being then customary with the former to 
dress in prison clothing when in pursuit of absconders. We 
were thus forced for the present to give up the attempt, and 
directed our steps to a place called Blackman’s Bay (a body 
of water which divides Fofestier’s Peninsula from the main¬ 
land, and distant about five miles from East Bay Neck). 
We had not travelled more than a mile when I imagined that 
I heard a noise in front resembling the creaking of rotten 
sticks, and apprising my mates of the circumstance directed 
them to follow me, and on reaching a very thick scrub a little 
to our left, we halted, keeping our eyes fixed in the direction 
of the sound We had not been here more than about three 
minutes when my old friend Mr. Evenden made his appear¬ 
ance with a party of five constables, apparently on their way 
; to Mr. Imlay’s station, and having passed within ten yards of 
us, we knew every one of them. They were little aware of 
the prize that had just slipped through their fingers. This 
was certainly'a narrow escape, as, had we advanced five yards 
further, the constables would have caught sight of us. It 
occasioned us to keep a sharper look out ahead, and at about 
four o’clock we reached the Narrows, when, getting on a steep 
bank which overlooked the latter, we saw a fire, which we 
imagined had been lit by some parties in search of us, and in 
a minute or two after these suspicions were confirmed by see¬ 
ing a party of six or seven constables slowly moving along 
the bank, in the direction of East Bay Neck. They halted 
several times to take observations, but we kept well under 
cover, although within two hundred yards of them. 

From where we then stood the body of water which then 
separated us from the main land did not appear more than 
one-half the width of that which we had crossed at Eagle 
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Hawk Neck, but there happened to be a strong and rapid 
current running at the time. 1 remarked to my mates that 
we would reach the opposite side in five minutes when oppor¬ 
tunity offered ; we therefore retired for a short distance into 
the bush, and lay down to rest, being now of opinion that 
in any case we would reach the main land My mates, how¬ 
ever, did not appear to be of the same opinion, which sur¬ 
prised me a little. I therefore requested them to state their 
reasons for doubting what appeared to me so very plain and 
easy. Kavanagh answered that he had a very narrow 
escape from drowning when crossing at the Neck, at one 
time giving himself up for lost, observing that it was nothing 
short of a miracle that he ever reached the land. Jones 
then remarked in a hesitating manner that if I could do 
it (meaning to swim across the Narrows) they would not 
deprive me of my liberty by their want of confidence in 
themselves. I replied that I certainly could do it, and that 
I did not see any very great difficulty for any person that 
could swim to reach the land on the opposite side, but if 
they would not make the attempt I certainly should not, 
adding that as I came with them I should not leave them, no 
matter what might be the consequence ; at the same time 
expressing my willingness to be guided by whatever they 
might suggest. It was then arranged that we should proceed 
along the bank as far as it might be safe, in the direction of 
East Bay Neck, and in all probability we might meet with a 
more favourable place to get across. 

After nightfall we carried our plan into execution, and in 
attempting to cross at a place where the water was divided 
into three channels, the tide being out, we found that we 
could neither wade nor swim, as the water was too shallow 
and the sand or mud could not be bottomed. We made 
three attempts that night, each proving unsuccessful, and at 
daybreak the next morning we could see the soldiers on 
sentry at East Bay Neck. I made a few observations, and 
suggesting the propriety of getting under cover till night, I 
informed my mates that we should cross the Neck that night 
without wetting the soles of our boots. We were sadly 
in want of water all this day, not daring to go in quest of 
any. 

At about eleven o'clock that night we made for the Neck, 
and on getting to a cultivated paddock, the situation of 
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which I had marked that morning, I told my mates to 
take off their boots, myself doing the same. We then crept 
silently on our hands and knees, I being a little in advance 
until we arrived at a log fence, on looking through which I 
observed a soldier standing on sentry about eight yards in 
front of us on the opposite side. At this time I was joined 
by my mates, and silently directing their attention to the 
place where the soldier was standing, I could see that he 
had changed his position, turning his face full upon the spot 
where we lay in a state of breathless suspense, for about five 
minutes; when seeing the sentry move off in a contrary direc¬ 
tion, I whispered to my mates to return in the same 
manner, and the whole three of us creeping back until we 
got about one hundred yards. We then held a consultation, 
at the conclusion of which it was resolved that we should 
make another attempt a little higher up, and close to a 
farm-house, which was situated on the centre of the Neck- 
We advanced in the same manner as before until we came 
to the garden fence, which was distant about fifty yards from 
the dwelling-house. We could see no person at the time, 
and having crossed the railroad we were attacked by a small 
terrier dog, and at the same time we could observe a party 
of soldiers about fifty yards ahead of us. There was nothing 
to be done but to retreat as quickly as possible, and clearing 
the fence at a bound, we took up our old position, being then 
of opinion that the soldiers must certainly have heard us. 
Jones here remarked that we would never get across, in 
which opinion he was supported by Kavanagh, but I thought 
otherwise, and observed that it was highly amusing to hear 
men who had previously seen a little hardship give up so 
readily. I was anything but amused, however, to find that 
my companions, who had such a reputation for courage, 
should behave in the manner they did, and the thing was so 
wholly unexpected that for a moment I lost my temper. 
I, however, requested them to follow me, assuring them at 
the same time that we would cross the Neck in the course 
of the next ten minutes. 

We then started off, making straight for the line on the 
Hobart Town side, and on gaining a thicket, which grew 
to the height of five or six feet, we espied a sentry box a 
little to our left, between us and the water. I paused for a 
minute or two until I was satisfied that my mates had seen it. 
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and in a moment after two men appeared on the other side 
of the box, and entered into conversation. They did not 
remain long, however, when, turning their backs upon us, 
they advanced down to the water side. This, I thought, 
was the time or never, and giving the sentries time to get 
a little distance from the box, I turned to my mates and 
exclaimed, * Now for it !’ when we all three crossed the line, < 
and having jumped a fence, entered a paddock of wheat, 
through which we crept on our hands and knees until we 
considered ourselves safe, and then we got upon our feet, j 
when we could see the lights in the military barracks at a ; 
safe and comfortable distance the right side of us. We then 
pushed on for about a quarter of a mile until we came to a 
dense bush, into which I plunged without a moment’s 
hesitation, and addressing rny mates observed that now they 
had their liberty. Jones answered that if he had a crown 
ot gold he would give it to me. I thanked him, and 
replied that I would much rather have some of it in my 
pocket at the present time, adding that, although we escaped 
the sharks by land and water, yet it was still necessary to 
keep a sharp look out. We therefore advanced along the 
bay for the next three hours, where we had a fine view of 
the fires that were still burning on Forestier’s Peninsula, and 
being tired and weary we halted to have a rest, refreshment 
being out of the question. The sun was high in the horizon 
before any of us awoke. 

Kavanagh here put the question as to what was to be 
done, when Jones answered without a moment’s deliberation, 
that we should take up arms and stand no repairs To this 
Kavanagh agreed, and, of course, I consented also. In order 
to carry our plans into effect we struck ofif in the direction of 
Captain Bailey's, which we passed at the dusk of the evening, 
at the same time reconnoitring the premises, where we found 
that there were two constables stationed for the protection of 
the house, being of opinion that in case we should escape 
we might pay them a visit. Under these circumstances we 
respectfully declined, and travelling on in the direction of 
Pittwater, we arrived at a bush hut, and being very hungry 
we resolved to test the hospitality of the inmates. Kavanagh 
therefore made his ingress down the chimney, and in a 
moment after we could hear him holding forth in a very 
alarming manner, at the same lime opening the door for 
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Jones and me to enter. We saw at a glance that the people 
were not in very affluent circumstances, and telling them 
not to be alarmed, we merely took a little bread, some tea 
and sugar, and a billy, and forbidding them to leave the 
house on pain of our displeasure, we travelled on for about 
four miles further, when we called a halt, and after making 
some tea disposed of ourselves for the night. 

After breakfast the following morning we continued our 
route, and by-and-bye found ourselves in a populous dis¬ 
trict, which we subsequently learned was Sorell Creek. Here 
we concealed ourselves, with a very comfortable farm-house 
in view, which we intended to honour with a friendly visit 
under the shades of night. At twelve o'clock we sallied 
forth, and on knocking at the door a voice inside demanded 
to know who we were, to which I immediately answered 
« Police,' and this talisman reply caused the door to be 
instantly opened, when Kavanagh immediately secured the 
victim of our deceit, at the same time calling loudly upon all 
in the house to surrender upon pain of being blown to atoms. 
Jones and I passed on through a passage, and on entering a 
room opening on the latter, we found a married couple in 
bed, both of whom we instantly secured. At this time 
Kavanagh had possession of the only gun in the house, 
which he loaded on finding some powder and balls. In our 
researches we found a dish of cherries among other things, 
which we enjoyed very much. The three of us, however, 
contrived to effect a slight change in our wardrobe, I be¬ 
coming the possessor of a very fashionable bell-topper hat, 
and finding no funds in the treasury, we had to be content 
with a swag containing a variety of eatables, together with 
sundry packages of tea, sugar, and coffee. We then, after 
requesting that they would not put themselves to any incon 
venience by disturbing the police at such an unseasonable 
hour, retired to a fitting place in order to discuss the plan of 
our future proceedings. 

The following morning we all three cut a rather ludicrous 
figure. I was still dressed in pn on clothing, suimounted 
by the bell-topper. Kavanagh sported a very stylish coat 
over a pair of parti-coloured trousers. Jones contrived to 
fit himself also with a pair of trousers and a new paii of 
boots. 'Taking matters as they stood, we considered that 
our circumstances were far more cheering than when 
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standing on Forestier’s Peninsula after crossing the Neck, 
the thoughts of which never failed to elicit a laugh. How¬ 
ever, we spent this day pleasantly enough, never for a 
moment expending a thought upon our perilous situation, 
being, after our late escapades, committed beyond redemp¬ 
tion, as the fact of our taking up arms involved the sentence 
of death, or rather execution on the scaffold, which was the 
certain doom of all who were guilty of this offence. We 
were all, however, in good spirits, and although being per¬ 
fectly aware of the fate that awaited us, and that our lives 
now were virtually forfeited, we nevertheless resolved that in 
our future movements we would never resort to unnecessary 
violence, or offer insult to the othei sex ; we also firmly 
resolved to fight for our liberty, all being of opinion that it 
was better to get shot than to be taken alive, and on 
coming to these conclusions we talked upon different sub¬ 
jects, each recounting a little of his previous history, as it 
will be recollected we were in a measure perfect strangers to 
each other. 

The following morning we continued our course in a 
westerly direction until coming to a shepherd’s hut about 
five miles from Prosser’s Plains, when I remarked to my 
mates that the shepherds in this colony were generally 
armed, and that in consequence we might be fortunate 
enough to get what we wanted. The three of us therefore 
entered the hut, where we found a lone woman who appeared 
to be dreadfully frightened; but on assuring her that she had 
nothing to fear from us, and that all we required was arms, 
which in any case we were determined to have, she appeared 
to be a little more tranquil, and by and-bye proffered to make 
us some tea ; but this we declined, at the same lime telling 
her that had we known that she was alone in the hut we 
would not have intruded upon her. We then appropriated a 
single barrel gun and a flask of powder, with some duck shot, 
and again expressing our regrets at causing her any alarm, 
we decamped, not attempting to touch anything else on the 
premises. Having now two guns in our possession, which 1 
left to Kavanagh and Jones, we continued our route with a 
little more confidence, being now in a better position to 
defend ourselves in case we were attacked. 

We next arrived at Mr. Blinkworth’s, about five miles from 
Jerusalem. It had formerly been a public-house when I 
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F happened to be in this part of the country. At the dusk of 
[ the evening we all three made our appearance on the 
l threshold, the inmates being quite ignorant of our vicinity. 
\ We found three men and one woman in the house, and the 
L former we instantly secured. I quickly made myself master 
| of a good double-barrelled gun, together with a good supply 
I of powder and ball; and not being able to find any more 
i arms, we turned our attention to the wants and requirements 
I of the inner man. We were all three pretty well armed, and 
f in possession of a good stock of provisions, which prevented 
[ the necessity of harassing ourselves by long and fatiguing 
[i marches. We therefore bivouacked within a short distance 
I of the scene of our last adventure, and the following morn- 
I ing we pursued our journey, resolving that our next contribu- 
t tions should be levied at Bagdad, which we reached without 
| any fresh adventures. 

At the dusk of the evening we called at a public-house, 
I which was situated on the roadside, near the Bagdad mill. 

[ We all three entered the house together; the landlady, who 
t happened to be standing behind the bar, was very much 
I alarmed at seeing us, because, as the reader will remember, 
[; we yet had on some articles of prison-clothing I requested 
f her to leave the room, in company with three men whom we 
I found on the premises, and while assuring them that no 
l violence was intended, Kavanagh and Jones were searching 
| the house. One of the men whom I had in custody 
appeared to be very restless and fidgety, and keeping my eye 
| upon him, and finding that he shifted his position in order 
to get near a door leading to the rear of the premises, I 
presented my piece and ordered him to immediately join the 
[ rest of his party—at the same time giving a caution that 
; should I see another move, I would discharge the contents of 
\ both barrels at him, if one failed to answer. Jones and 
[ Kavanagh had now entered the room, and heard the threat; 
l and as it struck me that there was more danger to be appre- 
[ hended from the outside—the house being situated close to 
?■ the main road—I gave up my charge to Jones, and repaired 
; to the front of the premises to reconnoitre. I had scarcely 
I been outside a minute, when Kavanagh informed me that 
my fidgety friend had given Jones the slip, enquiring at the 
same time what I thought best to be done, and as there 
L could be no hesitation in the matter, I advised a speedy 
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retreat. We being then in a populous neighbourhood, I 
did not think it would be at all prudent to get into collis¬ 
ion with the inhabitants, many of whom might have lost 
their lives. We appropriated what we could on the occasion, 
among other things a complete suit of clothes for each of us, 
but through the laxity of Jones we missed the five hundred 
pounds which we subsequently heard was in the house at the 
time. This acted as a sort of guide in our future proceed¬ 
ings, clearly pointing out the necessity of securing every 
person we found on the premises on all similar occasions. 
The occurrence, however, cast a gloom of doubt over our 
party for the rest of the evening, but on coming to a fitting 
place, we divested ourselves of our Port Arthur uniform, and 
put up for the night at a respectable distance from the scene 
of our late mistake. 

The following morning we moved on in the direction of 
Broadmarsh, where, on visiting the house of Mr. Panton, we 
could see the family in the sitting-room, upon which I put 
the muzzle of my gun through the window, and ordered all 
in the room to be silent, and not to move an inch at their 
peril. Jones and Kavanagh entered the house, where they 
learned that the working hands, six in number, were in a 
bam adjoining, to which myself and Kavanagh instantly 
repaired, and returned with them to the house. On this 
occasion I took charge of the company myself, resolving, if 
possible, to keep them together. Mrs. Panton, poor lady, 
appeared to be completely paralysed with fear ; I therefore 
tried every possible method to assure her that she and every 
person else on the premises were perfectly safe, provided they 
remained quiet, and in any case that she had nothing to fear, 
but I cautioned the men not to move or to make any dis¬ 
turbance. Jones ransacked the house, and when satisfied 
that his business in this respect was concluded, we gladly left 
the premises, knowing the terror we had occasioned our 
hostess, who appeared to be a very lady-like person 

We were aware that our affair at Bagdad would have 
reached the authorities, and in the course of an hour or two 
they would hear of our attack upon Mr. Panton’s, which 
would afford them some clue to our line of route. I sug¬ 
gested the propriety of breaking fresh ground ; and on 
getting some distance from the scene of action we met a 
man, whom we at once took into custody, and from whom 
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we learned that there was a probation station within a short 
distance of Mr. Panton’s, and that the overseer was a regular 
nipper. He remarked that he was then in the service 
of Mr. Panton, but had been out to see his sweetheart 
Under these circumstances we set him at liberty, strictly 
enjoining him, on pain of our displeasure, to carry the 
following message to the overseer of the probation station, 
namely :—‘ From Cash, Kavanagh, and Jones—That if he, 
the overseer, carried out severe measures, or wantonly 
tyrannised over the unfortunate men in his charge, we would 
pay him a visit, and he might judge the consequences.’ We 
then returned to the bush, where we spent the best part of 
the night in arranging our future plan of action, deciding to 
visit a public-house known as the Woolpack Inn, distant 
about ten miles from New Norfolk, and situated on the 
roadside leading from the latter place to Hamilton. We 
accordingly shaped our course in that direction, and on the 
third day, when getting close to our destination, we acci¬ 
dentally met a shepherd in the service of Mr. John Fenton, 
whom we detained in custody for the next three or four 
hours, and to whom we stated our intention of visiting the 
Wooipack Inn, as it would give us an opportunity of testing 
the quality of our arms, being perfectly aware that a party 
of constables were stationed there wi-h a view of protecting 
the premises. Our prisoner here assured us that we would 
be very likely to encounter an armed party at the Inn, 
observing that it would not be at all prudent for us to 
make the attempt. This information did not in any way 
deter us, and after giving our prisoner some refreshment, we 
set him at liberty, and shortly after arrived within sight of 
our destination. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ENGAGEMENT AT THE WOOLPACK INN. 

The reader may feel surprised that we should persist in 
our determination to attack this place after what we had just 
heard from the shepherd ; but it was owing to this circum¬ 
stance alone that we did so, being perfectly aware that he 
would acquaint all the neighbourhood with our intentions. 
We, therefore, considered ourselves pledged to the enterprise, 
no matter what the consequence might be; and having 
perfect confidence in each other, we did not dread an en¬ 
counter with an equal number of police or military. However, 
at about eight o’clock at night we divested ourselves of all 
unnecessary encumbrances, planting our swag about a quarter 
of a mile from the scene of our intended action. We took 
the nearest road to the house, and bailed up all who were 
found inside, viz., Mrs. Stoddart and her two sons, both of 
whom were grown up young men, together with three others, 
who happened to be drinking there at the time. Mrs. 
Stoddart, like all women, evincing the utmost alarm. I 
assured her that any person who did not offer resistance 
would be perfectly safe. One of her sons here sarcastically 
exclaimed, 1 Oh mother, never mind, it will be all right by- 
and-bye.’ Thinking this observation conveyed a double 
meaning, which to his mother implied that his party of five 
constables, whom they knew were stationed outside, would 
be shortly in upon us, I felt rather piqued at it, and asked 
him sharply if he were master of the premises ; he replied 
in a very conciliating tone that his father was absent. 

Jones by this time had possession of the bar, but there was 
very little danger of his abusing his prerogative, as he was 
strictly temperate. Kavanagh was standing at the bush road 
door leading into the bar, while I took up a position which 
enabled me to keep my eye upon my prisoners, and also to 
see what was going on outside. Observing a sinister smile 
on the face of Mr. Stoddart, junior, the idea at once flashed 
upon me that the constables were not very far off, and 
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1 addressing him at the same time, I remarked that he appeared 
1 to be very confident, but that it was not on his own prowess 
I that he placed any reliance, and that he had better keep his 
f sneers to himself until he found himself out of danger, ob- 
r serving that the body of police whom he had in plant might 
I not be able to protect themselves. I next enquired of Mrs. 
I Stoddart if the hut, which 1 saw about fifty yards in front of 
l the premises, belonged to her, or who resided there. She 
| hesitatingly replied, that ‘ she had no men there,’ on which I 
I -directed Jones and Kavanagh to go over at once and secure 
[ any person they might find in the hut. I had no sooner 
.given the order, however, when, glancing in that direction, I 
| perceived some people moving up to the house, and calling 
I upon my mates to prepare, I immediately advanced to the 
I front, where I was challenged and told to stand. I obeyed 
[ the order, until I could plainly discern the person who gave 
I it, and who still continued to advance, accompanied by four 
| or five others, when, pointing my gun, I fired in self-defence, 
I. and a moment after one of the party lay stretched on the 
t ground. At this time, I was between two fires, as my mates, 

| who happened to be about five or six paces in rear, had 
| -discharged their pieces ; the constables in front keeping up a 
I rambling discharge, and while reloading my piece I turned 
I to address a few words to my mates, but not receiving an 
| answer, I concluded they had returned to the house, and 
| moving up to the verandah, I found they were not inside. 

The smoke having cleared away, the thought now occurred 
[ to me that they might be either dead or disabled, and hastily 
t retracing my steps to the scene of action, I could not find 
[ the slightest trace of them. I once more returned to the 
\ house, where I found the inmates crouched in different corners 


of the room, apparently very much intent on their own safety, 
Mr. Stoddart, junior, particularly, who was concealed behind 
an angle of the chimney, and reminding him of his seeming 
bravery some short time previous, I observed that I would 
shoot the first person who resisted. They all appeared much 
more terrified on this occasion than on our first appearance 
seeing, perhaps, that I was not in a temper to be played 
with. I again returned to the front of the house, and re¬ 
mained for about five minutes, with my gun levelled, expecting 
-every moment to see one or both of my mates, but they not 
making their appearance, I instantly returned to the bar, where 
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I appropriated a keg containing about three gallons of brandy, 
and returned to the spot where we had planted our knapsacks. 
Before reaching this, I heard a noise as of some person 
whispering, and immediately challenged, and was answered 
directly by my mates, but as prudence is the better part of 
valour, I ordered them up one at a time. Kavanagh having 
first made his appearance, I enquired if he was wounded, or 
if Jones had returned unhurt, and having been answered 
satisfactorily, I placed the keg at their disposal. They 
excused themselves for leaving me, by declaring that had 
they known I was determined to stand, they should have 
returned after the first fire, particularly when there was a 
chance of doing so. I knew they were right, and on Kavanagh 
remarking that in our first engagement with the police I 
showed off to more advantage than either he or Jones, I 
disclaimed any merit in the transaction, as it struck me that 
men placed in our position should always get away if possible. 
I therefore gave them the laurels on this occasion, having 
acted the wiser part, at the same time reminding them of the 
keg of brandy, which I had brought in anticipation of their 
being wounded. We at once paid our addresses to the keg, 
it being already provided with a tap, which was a great 
advantage. 

After each drinking a glass, we held a council of war as to 
our next campaign, concluding that had anything induced us 
before to think that our lives were not forfeited, we had very 
little occasion to harbour that opinion after the late event, I 
being fearful that I had either killed or wounded one of the 
constables, independently of those who might be killed or 
wounded by the fire of my mates. We made ourselves as 
comfortable as we could under the circumstances, with the 
hope of better luck next time, judging it advisable, neverthe¬ 
less to get clear of the locality with the utmost despatch. 
Kavanagh therefore took charge of the provender, and we 
retraced our steps in the direction of the Dromedary. I may 
here observe that neither my mates nor I were ever under the 
influence of liquor while under arms in the bush, knowing 
well that nothing could tend more towards our destruction, as 
it would leave us completely at the mercy of our enemies. 
We were on many occasions in full and undisputed possession 
of public houses but we always carefully avoided giving way 
to intemperance. Kavanagh observed while on our journey 
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that he believed I had been wounded in the late encounter, 
having imagined that he had seen me fall, but in this he was 
mistaken, as well as the others who sent the particulars of the 
whole affair to the public press. It was stated in the news¬ 
papers that I was wounded, the constables having seen me 
fall. If such had been the case, why did they not come and 
take me ? This I positively deny, and assure my readers 
that I kept upon my feet during the whole transaction. 

On travelling all night, we were joined next morning by a 
shepherd, who was perfectly acquainted with the particulars 
of our last engagement, and while taking some refreshment 
he informed us that the constable who headed the party had 
been wounded by the first shot, and was now lying in a very 
precarious state ; and also that another of them received a 
ball in the fleshy part of the thigh, but that none were killed 
a circumstance which gave us great relief; he also stated that 
he arrived at the Woolpack Inn haif-an-hour after I had left, 
and that Mrs. Stoddart and the family were of opinion that 
my two mates had been shot or wounded, as they only saw 
me return. He drank freely of the brandy, and being quite 
certain that he would not be able to give information 
respecting us for the next few hours, we left him alone in his 
glory, and pursuing our journey lor the next three days, 
arrived at Mr. Cawthorn’s, at the foot of the Dromedary, and 
finding that our larder required replenishing, we resolved to 
apply to that gentleman for a little assistance, it being about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. We took up a position in 
proximity to that house in order to make observations, and 
in a few minutes we saw a party of seven or eight constables 
making their exit from the premises, and whether they saw us 
or not I cannot attempt to say, but as they still continued 
their journey we did not interfere with them. In any case, 
they were no more than one hundred yards from the premises 
when we took possession. 

Kavanagh and Jones entered the house, while I took up a 
position at the door, in order to watch the proceedings. 
They had little difficulty in securing the inmates, all seeming 
perfectly at their ease in respect to their personal safety, our 
reputation at this time being well established. We gave them 
as little trouble as possible, merely taking what was abso¬ 
lutely necessary for present contingencies, at the same time 
observing that we were resolved on leading a free and easy 
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life as a recompense for the restraints which the laws had 
hitherto imposed upon us, and notwithstanding the cruelties 
that had been practised on us while at Port Arthur, our 
action should be always guided by reason and discretion, 
wishing it to be understood that we never waged war with 
the defenceless, although at all times ready to fight for our 
liberty. We then took our leave, and when again on the 
road I informed my mates that I should have the pleasure 
of introducing them to an old acquaintance of mine who 

lived at the Dromedary, named Mrs. B-n, and that in 

all probability they might shortly, while there, see Mrs. 
Cash. Jones immediately exhibited a silk dress, which he 
had taken from Mrs. Cawthorn’s, and expressed his intention 
to present it to my companion, but I told him that I would 

much rather he would give it as a present to Mrs. B-n. 

On the night following we all three repaired to the house, 
where we were most hospitably received. This family lived 
at a place called Cobb’s Hill, on the Jordan side ; they were 
very poor, and rented a small piece of land, which barely 
maintained them, having neither horses, cows, nor pigs, and 
were in all respects in the most abject poverty. They were 
all, both young and old, natives of the colony. 

We found Mr. and Mrs. B-n at home, together with 

other members of the family ; and after partaking of some 
refreshments, we spent a very pleasant evening, chatting over 

times past. Early next morning Mrs. B-n was on her 

way to town for a fresh supply of necessaries, also bear¬ 
ing instructions for my companion to return with Mrs. 

B-n, but as I did not know the address of the latter I 

told Mrs. B-n to call at the residence of Mr. M-1, 

opposite the Angel Inn, in Argyle-street, where she would learn 
ail the particulars, and being of opinion that the police were 
on the watch, we did not consider it prudent to await their 
return. VVe therefore concealed ourselves about a mile from 
the house, where we remained until the afternoon, returning 
by a different route, and entered the house, quite prepared 
to meet either a friend or enemy, as under our circumstances 
we had always to observe the utmost caution. But on this 
occasion it was quite unnecessary, as we found no persons 
inside but those we expected. I was much rejoiced at meeting 
my companion, from whom I had been so long separated, 
and every person in the house seemed to enjoy themselves 
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to the fullest extent, forgetting for the time our desperate 
circumstances in the pleasure of each other’s society. 

Having now refreshed ourselves we returned to our 
fortress at Dromedary Park, which we had previously fitted 
up for the occasion, rendering it as comfortable as our means 
would permit, and which 1 shall here take the liberty to 
describe. It was situated at the top of the Dromedary, and 
consisted of three logs in the shape of a triangle, from the 
inside of which it would be no easy matter to dislodge us, 
and we also had a good view of the surrounding country, and 
were therefore not likely to be surprised. On the inside we 
placed branches of young trees, ferns, &c., and when taken 
altogether it had rather a comfortable appearance, although 
minus a roof, but as in all other respects we were pretty well 
provided for, we whistled care down the wind, and on 
retiring for the night my mates took up their position on 
the outside of the fortress, in order to keep a look out for the 
enemy. 

We remained in quiet retirement for the next three days, 
enjoying the beauties of nature until our larder began to 
show symptoms of a decline, on which we resolved to take 
the field and levy contributions. We therefore left my com¬ 
panion in charge of the fortress, with instructions to hoist a 
white flag on the battlement in case the enemy made their 
appearance, and directing our steps to the Back River, 
selected a very large establishment occupied by Mr. Shone, 
as the scene of our next operations. On getting within half a 
mile of the house we espied four men with a cart, in a field 
adjoining the road ; and in order to put a stop to evil news, 
which they say flies fast, we at once took them into custody, 
and when the tying process was duly and safely performed, we 
marched them in front to our destination. While on the 
road Mr. J Bradshaw, who was one of our prisoners, 
conversed with another of his party in a whisper, on which 
I told him that if he repeated this, I would administer a 
caution which would not be easily forgotten. I had no 
occasion to speak to him a second time, as he appeared to 
be quite beside himself with terror. On our party reaching 
the house I knocked for admittance, and in a moment after 
I heard the voice of a female demanding to know who was 
there—it now being after nightfall. I ordered my friend, 
Mr. Bradshaw, to answer the female, and as she was well 
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acquainted with that gentleman the door was instantly 
opened. We then conducted our prisoners into an inner 
room, where we found Mr. and Mrs. Shone at tea, in com¬ 
pany with another gentleman, all of whom, with the exception 
of Mrs. Shone, we ordered to sit on the floor. 

Leaving Kavanagh in charge, Jones and I repaired to the 
hut, where we secured six working hands, and taking them 
back to the house we made them join company with the 
remainder. Jones now commenced operations, while I moved 
round to the front of the premises, where, on hearing the 
sound of a vehicle approaching, I told my mates to hold 
themselves in readiness. The cart came up in a moment or 
two after, and a young lady jumped down, and held her hand 
out to me, presuming I was one of her friends, but I respect¬ 
fully declined the honour, telling her at the same time I would 
feel much obliged if she would walk into the house, ordering 
her companions to follow her. 'There were two young ladies 
and three gentlemen in the spring cart, all of whom I escorted 
safely to the room, where Kavanagh remained in charge, 
Jones being busy in his own department—it being understood 
that the professional process exclusively belonged to him. 

I still kept my position on the outside, occasionally paying 
a flying visit to the room, in which our prisoners were in 
custody, in order to see how business was progressing. By- 
and-bye I secured another of the working hands, who it 
appears had been out on business and who immediately 
joined company with the rest, where Jones was now engaged 
in divesting the aristocracy of their superfluous appendages 
in the shape of watches, rings, purses, &c. I was obliged to 
superintend the business, in consequence of the great number 
of prisoners we had in charge, as upon all occasions we were 
obliged to look after Jones’ piece; he borrowed a valuable 
gold watch from Mr. McKay, a silver watch from Mr. Shone, 
together with rings, purses, &c., also miniature portrait of a 
young lady from Mr. Ferguson, which I told him to return to 
that gentleman as he appeared to set some value upon it, 
remarking that, although I was fond of looking at a pretty 
face, yet I did not wish to indulge this weakness at the ex¬ 
pense of another; he expressed his regret at seeing such men 
so unfortunately situated, and observed that he wished he 
had the power to take us out of the colony. The young 
ladies, as well as all others in the house, seemed quite at 
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their ease, well knowing that they would not be insulted. On 
the conclusion of our business we politely took our leave. 

We were very heavily laden on our return to the fortress, 
where I found my companion seemingly in great anxiety 
respecting our safety. Jones displayed our newly-acquired 
property, comprising a variety of wearing apparel, among 
which were numbers of silk and satin dresses, shawls, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, &c., which doubtless belonged to Mrs. Shone, and 
all of which he gave to my companion. VVe afterwards sat 
down and discussed several bottles of excellent port wine, 
spending a pleasant night in our very exalted position, where 
we remained for the next three days, enjoying the fruits of 
our raid. Here we learned that a party of Her Majesty’s 
51 st King’s Own Light Infantry, under the command of 
Major Ainsw r orth, were out in pursuit of us, and that the latter 

had taken up his residence at Mr. G-n’s. On the third 

day after the affair at Mr. Shone’s we could see several 
parties of police and military scouring the country in search 
of us, taking all directions but the right one. We, therefore, 
decided on remaining passive for some time, holding ourselves 
in readiness to defend the fortress as well as we were able, 
should our enemies attack it. The safety of my companion 
being my first consideration, I resolved, therefore, that she 
should return to town immediately, and we accompanied her 
until coming in sight of the road that leads to the halls from 
New Norfolk. 

We then returned to Dromedary Park, where we remained 
until the next morning, when Jones proposed that we should 

pay a visit to Mrs. B-n, and while on the road we met a 

gentleman named Cook, whom we lightened of a watch and 
a double-barrelled gun, which Jones took possession of. We 
then set him at liberty and continued our journey. On reach¬ 
ing Mrs. B-n’s we had another carouse, which we kept up 

for the whole of the night and the next day. There was but 

one house in that locality, w’ith the exception of Mrs. B-n’s, 

and that stood at a distance of a quarter of a mile from the 
former, on the opposite side of the valley. A man named 
Mundy occupied it, and I am certain that he must have been 
aware of our proceedings as he could not fail to hear the 
sound of the fiddle, as we had secured the services of a 
musician from Hobart Town This Mr. Mundy was after¬ 
wards suspected of giving us accommodation, but in this he 
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was wronged, as neither I nor any of my mates had ever 
entered his house, although up to this hour I am quite con¬ 
vinced that he was aware that Cash and his mates were the 

visitors at Mrs. B-n’s, and I make these remarks in order 

to show that, notwithstanding the large reward offered for our 
apprehension, this poor but honest man would not stoop to 
the money. 

We left our friends house at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and on reaching Mr. Hodgkinson’s establishment, we quickly 
entered the house, having the happiness of finding the 
master at home in company with his wife and daughter, the 
latter a very pretty young woman, about eighteen years of 
age. Before searching the premises we were reluctantly 
obliged to secure the old gentleman. There was certainly 
more necessity to tie the old lady, who flew upon us like an 
enraged tigress when defending her young, although there 
was no occasion. There was a small flower garden in front 
of the house, surrounded by a paling fence, with a small 
wicket, through which the old lady endeavoured to pass 
several times, and I was ultimately obliged to resort to very 
strong language in order to keep her from alarming the 
neighbourhood At the request of the daughter, we set the 
old gentleman at liberty, but still the old lady continued to 
wage war upon my mates and myself, evincing a most deter¬ 
mined spirit. She appeared to have been a very masculine 
person when in the heyday of youth, and from what I could 
see would be none the worse in appearance by the occasional 
use of a razor. She remarked that I was some poor woman’s 
hard rearing, and in a moment after offered up an earnest 
prayer that my career would be shortly terminated. I con¬ 
tinued, however, to prevent her from doing harm, while my 
mates were making their arrangements, and on leaving the 
premises she followed us outside, screaming at the top of 
her voice, but as we could not permit her to follow us any 
longer, I gave her to understand that if she did not return 
immediately to the house I would not be answerable for the 
consequences. However, she continued to revile us until 
we were clear out of sight of the farm. 

We now resolved that we would give the district of Hamil¬ 
ton an opportunity of contributing towards our support, and 
while shaping our course in that direction, we perceived a 
party of probationers, who appeared to be in pursuit of us 
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and were armed with guns and any other weapons they could 
lay hold of. We diverged from the road in order to give them 
the slip, and being all of us very heavily laden, we shortly 
after encamped for the night. In their researches they came 
within a short distance of where we lay concealed, and I was 
very much afraid that we would be obliged to shoot some of 
them, but fortunately they did not come upon us, having 
taken an opposite direction. The following morning we 
started pretty early, keeping the most unfrequented part of 
the bush, until we arrived at Dunrobin, where we resolved 
upon attacking the residence of Mr. Charles Kerr. On the 
morning or our arrival we secured two of his shepherds, who 
gave us the necessary information respecting their master's 
premises, the number of hands in his employ, together with a 
similar description of a few others residing in the same 
neighbourhood. 

At the dusk of the evening, we all, being five in number, 
proceeded to the house, where I saw a young lady with 
whom I became acquainted in alter life, and shall have 
again to introduce to the notice of the reader in the latter 
part of my memoirs. Immediately on seeing us she re¬ 
treated to the house, exclaiming, ‘ Here’s the bushrangers V 
and then fainted. I left Kavanagh in charge of the men in 
the kitchen, and returned to the drawing-room where I found 
Mrs. Kerr in company with the young lady, who appeared to 
be quite recovered. I entreated them not to be alarmed, as 
they should not be insulted, and after securing the cook and 
the two shepherds, I placed them in charge of Jones, request¬ 
ing Mrs. Kerr, at the same time, to point out the men's hut, 
which she did. Kavanagh and I at once went to the hut, 
where we found Mr. Kerr, with three working hands. 
Kavanagh ordered one of them to tie the other two, but not 
liking the manner in which he performed his work, he tied 
them himself. Mr. Kerr, who was a large, powerful man, 
refused to submit to this process, upon which Kavanagh laid 
hold of his gun, when, seeing he had no alternative, Mr. 
Kerr offered no resistance. We then marched them before 
us up to the house, before entering which Mr. Kerr requested 
permission to speak to the ladies. I assured him that we 
should place him in their company, where he would remain 
during our stay on the premises, ohserving that we never 
interfered with women or children. When we had them all 
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safely secured in a room we untied Mr. Kerr, at his own 
request, ordering him at the same time to sit down, and 
having procured writing materials, Jones wrote the following 
letter to His Excellency the Governor:— 

Messrs. Ca*h and Co. beg to notify to His Excellency Sir John 
Franklin and his satellites that a very respectable person named Mrs. 
Cash is now falsely imprisoned in Hobart Town, and if the said Mrs. 
Cash is not released forthwith, and properly remunerated, we will, in 
the first instance, visit Government House, and beginning with Sir John 
admininister a wholesome lesson in the shape of a sound flogging ; 
after which we will pay the same currency to all his followers. 

Given under our hands, this day, at the residence of Mr. Charles 
Kerr, at Dunrobin. 

CASH, 

llis Exce llency the Governor. KAVANAGII, 

JONES. 

Jones also addressed another letter to Mr. Shone, at the 
Back River, warning him not to prosecute Mrs. Cash at his 
peril, as we were given to understand that she was appre¬ 
hended on arriving in town, with some of the articles which 
we had given her, still in her possession. Jones having read 
these letters in the presence of all hands, the contents of 
which elicited a smile from the ladies, next proceeded to 
business, in which he displayed more ability than in his 
capacity of correspondent, and having collected among other 
valuables a quantity of plate, I told him to leave the latter 
behind. Mr. Kerr regretted that we could not arrange 
matters with the Government, and give up our present pur¬ 
suits, and stated his willingness to go to Sir John and sue 
for terms, but we had only to remind him of the contents of 
the letter we were about to send to Sir John, and that put an 
end to the controversy. 

Our exactions were not heavy in this house, owing to the 
good feeling evinced by the family, and we took our leave 
under the impression that there were few present, even those 
whom we had stripped of their property, who would at all 
rejoice in our downfall. 

On taking our departure we forded the river that night, 
and encamped on the opposite side, where we remained for 
the next three days, until getting tired of an idle life, we 
once more took the field in search of fresh adventures, the 
first of which took place at Mr. Triffitt’s, at the Ouse River. 
His establishment having rather an imposing appearance, 
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suggested the idea of laying him under contribution, and 
resorting to our usual practice of reconnoitring for a few 
minutes, we summoned the garrison, which soon capitulated. 
We then directed our attention to the care of the working 
hands, whom we placed in better company, viz., that of two 
pretty young ladies, who, together with their brother, con¬ 
stituted the family. We placed the working hands on the 
opposite side of the room to the aristocracy, it being our 
usual custom, and by-and-bye I was of opinion that our fame 
had gone before us into this locality, as they did not evince 
the slightest apprehension with regard to their personal 
safety, which gratified me very much. The old gentleman 
offered up a prayer for our conversion, and while doing so 
Jones stripped him of his watch. We found a plentiful 
supply of everything needful, together wnth a considerable 
amount in specie. 

When all was in readiness for transport, we took leave of 
this very interesting family, and as the district was now 
swarming w T ith constables and all others who could be pressed 
into the service, in order to capture us, we judged it prudent 
to remain in abeyance for a week or so, not wishing to run 
our puzzled and distracted pursuers completely off their legs, 
and acting upon this humane consideration, we sought soli¬ 
tude, and, having a thorough knowledge of the bush, I 
selected the most inaccessible, as well as the most pic¬ 
turesque position which could be found in that part of the 
country. While luxuriating in our present encampment we 
resolved upon paying a friendly visit to Mr. Sherwin, of Sher¬ 
wood, whom we considered able, if not willing, to contribute to 
our funds. Intending, if possible, to secure one of the men in 
his employment, in order to ascertain the strength of the 
enemy, we fixed upon a convenient place, where, with the 
assistance of a good field telescope, I could see the most 
vulnerable part of the garrison, and thereby arrange the plan 
of attack. We occupied this position for about three hours, 
when we had the good fortune to capture one of the men in 
the employment ol Mr. George h ierwin, who furnished us 
with all particulars respecting the scene of our intended 
operations. He also gave us to understand that we would 
meet a visitor from Hobart Town, who had been stopping at 
his master’s place for the last few days. 

We then prepared for the attack, and taking our prisoner 
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along with us, and understanding that the main body of the 
enemy were posted in rear of the premises, we immediately 
assailed their position, and captured fifteen men in less time 
than it takes to relate. Leaving Kavanah and Jones to bind 
them, I ordered my informant to pilot me to the house, 
which he did faithfully, introducing me first to the cook, 
whom I marched in company with my guide into the pre¬ 
sence of his master and three other gentlemen, all of whom 
were sitting at tea, and presenting my piece, threatened to 
shoot the first person who moved. The names of the 
gentlemen 1 found at table were Mr. Propsting, Mr. Propsting, 
junior, Mr. Payne, and Mr. Sherwin. I was now rather 
awkwardly situated, not being able to communicate with my 
officers, and I did not wish to resort to the tying process with 
gentlemen whom I found were so comfortably situated I 
therefore resolved to abide the issue of events for a few 
minutes longer, when Jones made his appearance, requesting 
to know what was to be done with the prisoners, who on the 
present occasion were fifteen to one. I gave him charge of 
those in the parlour, and on returning to Kavanagh I hap¬ 
pened to meet the post-boy, who had just dismounted, and 
having divested him of his bag, placed him under Jones’s 
humane protection. On joining Kavanagh, we both escorted 
our formidable body of prisoners into the house and placed 
them in the company of their betters, but in a very humble 
position, as we obliged them to sit upon the floor, and from 
information received from one of our captives, I repaired to 
the garden, where 1 found two men who all this time had 
been perfectly ignorant of what was taking place at the house, 
and having placed them also in company with the rest, I was 
satisfied that we had all hands in safe custody, and a nu¬ 
merous body they appeared, the room being scarcely large 
enough to contain them, being twenty-five in number. 

Jones being now at liberty, commenced his labours, while 
Kavanagh and I kept guard over the prisoners, as we did not 
think it prudent to trust one man with the care of so many. 
However, I made flying visits outside, if only for a moment, 
with a view of picking up stragglers, and on my return one of 
the men, whom we had tied, on the floor, delivered a mo¬ 
tioned message, intimating that tobacco was a very scarce 
article on the premises, and taking the hint I instructed Jones 
to get some, which I divided amongst them. Another gave 
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me to understand by signals that we would find some grog in 
the cellar, upon which I ordered a bucket of wine to be 
brought, and gave a cupful to each, assuring them that they 
should have no more in case they might get elevated, and that 
by so doing we might be obliged to shoot some of them to 
keep the remainder in order. Mr. Sherwin now requested 
me in a kind of whine not to give the men any more drink ; 
l observed that when he was master of the premises he might 
act as he pleased, but that while I claimed the sovereignty, I 
would not be dictated to. 1 next demanded to know what 
fire-arms they had in the house, and having collected them, 
selected a double-barrelled rifle, and a case of duelling pistols, 
securing the rest w r here they would not be able to find them 
for that night at least. I then gave the pistols to Kavanagh, 
keeping the rifle myself. 

Jones having by this time placed the proceeds of his in¬ 
dustry in the hall, he next directed his attentions to the 
company, first taking a watch from Mr. Sherwin, who stated 
that it was not his own, but the property of an orphan boy, 
and the bequest of his father, on which I told Jones to 
return it to Mr. Sherwin. Mr. Propsting gave up some 
money, protesting on his honour that he had no more in 
his possession, but this, as we learned subsequently, was un¬ 
true, he having concealed his watch and seventy guineas in 
his boots ; on being apprised of this circumstance through 
the medium of the Press, we solemnly resolved to trust no 
more Quakers in future. We collected a very respectable 
swag, however, of both money and other property, and when 
about to take our departure, Mr. Propsting requested per¬ 
mission, in pious accents, to speak a few words, which was 
granted on condition that he would be as brief as possible 
He merely wished to make a proposal which he trusted 
would be for our benefit, namely, that if we empowered him 
to do so, he would try and come to some arrangement with 
the Governor in order to have us called in, and that he 
would exert himself in procuring us a free pardon, as far at 
least as it might be practicable, and afterwards meet us at 
any given place, or apprise us of the result by letter. I 
thanked him for his kind intentions, and informed him that 
neither myself nor any of my mates required or expected 
any favour from the Governor, as I considered His Excel¬ 
lency altogether unfit to be trusted with the management of 
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the affairs of the colony, observing also that the evils which ' 
existed at Port Arthur and other places of the kind were 
mainly attributable to him, and these were facts which could 
not be controverted. 

We then took our leave, Jones and Kavanagh taking ■ 
charge of the swag, and being ail three of the opinion that it 
was time we relaxed in our labours, and sought a little 

enjoyment, we took the nearest route to Mrs. B-n’s, at 

the Dromedary, where we celebrated our triumphant return : 
from the Hamilton District, and being joined by our 
friend the fiddler, we kept up the spree for the next six days ‘ 
without the slightest intermission, or any fear of interruption. 

We sent Mrs. B-n to Hobart Town for supplies, and 

contrived, with the assistance of the fiddler, who was an old 
Hibernian, to pass the next eight days very much to our 
satisfaction. However, as all things must have an end, 1 felt 
obliged to awaken my mates to the necessity of making a 
fresh demand on the public purse, our own having become 

somewhat lighter during our stay at Mrs. B-n’s, and so 

round went the world. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ATTACK UPON CAPTAIN CLARK. 

Having taken an affectionate leave of our kind entertainers, 
we crossed the Dromedary. Our benevolent attentions on 
this occasion were reserved in favour of Mr. Edols, at the 
Bluff, and being aware that it was necessary to observe the 
utmost caution, having learned through the Press that parties 
of soldiers and police were now stationed at such places, 
we acted upon the old adage that prudence is the better part 
of valour, and therefore resolved, if possible, to make our¬ 
selves acquainted with the strength of the garrison, the nature 
of its defences, &c., before commencing the assault. While 
scanning the bush with my telescope, I had the good fortune 
to perceive a man in the scrub, who was moving in tha 
direction of Mr. Edols', and on reporting the circumstance 
to my mates, I took a circuitous route and very soon came 
up with the party in question, who addressed me with great 
familiarity, asking me if I was not Mr. Clark, the chief 
constable, who had been at Mr. Edols', some five or six days 
back. I replied that I had not the honour of filling such an 
exalted situation, and that in this instance I should be obliged 
to introduce myself as Mr. Cash, and that in all probability 
he had heard the name before. On receiving this piece of 
unlooked for information he appeared to be taken suddenly 
ill. I told him not to be alarmed, that I merely requested 
the honour of his company for the next two or three hours, 
in order to have a little private conversation with him, relative 
to the state of the neighbourhood in general, and his master's 
premises in particular, assuring him at the same time that 
during his detention he would be treated with the utmost 
hospitality. 

I then conducted him into the presence of my partners, 
and Jones having served up dinner, Robin Hood fashion, my 
new acquaintance by-and-bye entered freely into conversation. 
1 then informed him that I should put a few questions to 
him, and cautioned him to be careful in his answers, as any 
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evasion on his part was sure to bring its own punishment. 
I then apprised him of our intentions respecting Mr. Edols’ 
establishment, and enquired the strength of the party that 
was there, to which he replied that there had been a party 
of constables stationed at his master's residence, but they 
had left a week before. 1 next enquired as to what description 
of place it was, and if he thought they were likely to make 
any resistance. He answered that the place was well fortified, 
and that there was no lack of arms, ammunition, &c , observ¬ 
ing also that the old gentleman and his two nephews had 
boasted they should certainly capture us, if we had the 
temerity to attack the house. He also remarked that there 
was a most ferocious dog on the premises, adding that he 
had a very narrow escape from this dog some few days since 
I then assured him that we should rob this place without 
meeting any resistance, notwithstanding the vaunted bravery of 
Messrs. Edols & Co., but I took this opportunity to remind 
him if I found he had misled us by any false statements he 
would be the first person I should shoot. We then presented 
him with money, clothes, and tobacco, which we permitted 
him to plant in the scrub until his business with us was 
concluded. He observed it was a lucky day with him, having 
earned more by his new undertaking as our guide than he 
had done by honest industry for the last three months. 

We started on our expedition at about eight o'clock at 
night taking our guide along with us, and on entering the 
yard we were instantly attacked by a large mastiff, who made 
straight up to me, and having pulled a pistol from my belt, I 
rammed the muzzle down his throat, discharging it at the 
same time, when he fell dead at my feet. The dwelling- 
house was surrounded by a verandah, which was built up at 
the ends, forming apartments, the doors of which opened on 
the former, and observing a light in one of these I immediately 
demanded admittance, expecting every moment to be fired 
upon by the parly inside. Not receiving an answer, I called 
upon Kavanagh, and with the butt ends of our pieces we 
burst open the door, and we all three together, with our 
guide, at once entered the house, where we found Mr. Edols 
sitting on a sofa, in company with his two nephews and lus 
wife and daughters, all of whom appeared to be dreadfully 
intimidated Kavanagh, on looking behind the door, found 
three stand of arms, which on examination were found to be 
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all loaded with ball, and enquiring the reason, he was told by 
Mr. Edols that they generally loaded with ball when shooting 
opossums. I here observed that the balls were not intended 
for opossums but for our especial benefit, only they lacked 
the courage to carry out their intentions, adding that they 
might thank the presence of the ladies, or I should be more 
explicit with them, and having noticed that Mr. Edols sat 
rather uneasily on the sofa, I ordered him to stand, and in 
doing so I discovered a highly finished pair of duelling 
pistols, which he was trying to conceal, and which I handed 
to Jones, who appeared to take a fancy to them. 

Having secured every person in the house, Kavanagh took 
charge of them, while Jones was examining the state of the 
exchequer, myself looking after business on the outside of the 
building. Jones stripped Mr. Edols and his nephews of 
their watches, and having also appropriated all the available 
cash, and what other property we intended to carry off, we 
broke all the firearms w T hich we found in the house, observing 
that they did not appear to be of any use to the occupants, 
also that too great a display of valour was very often an 
indication of the want of it, and that the propensity of 
boasting often brought those who indulged in it into disgrace. 
After bidding the ladies good night we made our exit. Our 
reason for destroying the arms was simply because they were 
loaded, and therefore unsafe to be left in the house, not think¬ 
ing it judicious to discharge them. 

On getting about two miles from Mr. Edols’ we held a 
council of war, and concluding that flying squadrons of the 
enemy would now invest the neighbourhood, we directed our 
steps towards a place called Hollow Tree Bottom, being the 
most unlikely place for us to visit, at least, in the opinion of 
the police. 

Not wishing to make slavery a profession, we planted our 
colours, remaining for the next two days in our entrenchment, 
in order to have a rest and make other necessary preparations 
for a fresh campaign. On the morning of the third day we 
crossed the main road and travelled on leisurely in the direc¬ 
tion of the Tiers, near Jerusalem, pulling up at a farm house 
belonging to Mr. Stokell, where we found an overseer and 
some working hands, the former of whom prepared us a very 
excellent breakfast of ham and eggs, after which we packed 
up what provisions we thought would be sufficient for the 
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next four or five days, and departed, retracing our steps and 
again crossing the main line of road at the foot of Constitu¬ 
tion Hill, we arrived at the Hunting Ground, where we 
established our headquarters. While here, Jones, in addition 
to his duties as purveyor-general, prepared a number of ball 
cartridges, at which he appeared to be quite an adept, having 
been similarly employed in England. We next took our 
pieces asunder, cleaned them thoroughly, and felt in every 
way prepared to defend ourselves. 

In a few days after, and at twilight in the evening, we 
sallied forth, being quite undecided as to who should first 
have the honour of receiving us. We had not travelled far 
when, meeting with a hawker, who had his goods packed 
neatly in a cart, we begged the honour of his company, as it 
might affoid us a safe passport to the house we decided upon 
visiting, the inmates of which would never for a moment 
imagine that Cash and Co. would visit them in such a con¬ 
veyance. We therefore ordered him to convey us with the 
utmost despatch to the residence of Mr. 'Thompson. On 
reaching the door we knocked for admittance, which was 
immediately answered by some person inside, enquiring who 
we were, and what was our business, as at this time the settlers 
throughout the colony had become very circumspect. The 
person whom we pressed immediately answered ‘ hawker/ 
being obliged to do this through intimidation. The door was 
instantly opened, and we all entered the house, bailing up the 
family, together with six working men x who occupied a hut in 
rear of the premises. Here Kavanagh and I replenished our 
wardrobe. Mr. Thompson being a person of large stature, his 
clothes fitted us admirably. Jones had no difficulty in 
providing for himself in this respect, at any place he came to, 
as he was below the medium size. Jones in his researches 
managed, to lay hands on a considerable sum of money, also 
a good stock of necessaries, with which we repaired to the 
rendezvous, where we spent a few days in quiet retirement. 

Captain Clark’s homestead next occupied our attention, 
but here we were not so fortunate as on our last expedition. 
It happened that when about one hundred yards from the 
house, we were seen by a female assigned servant, who in¬ 
stantly gave the alarm, and before we could reach the house 
the doors were all barricaded. Not being able to effect an 
entrance at the back, Jones and I moved round to the hall 
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door, which with our joint exertions, we at length opened, 
and having entered the house, were immediately joined by 
Kavanagh. Leaving both my mates in charge, I repaired to 
the men’s huts, and secured five working men, whom I 
marched back to the house, and placed in company with the 
family. At this stage of the proceedings I saw a young lady 
whom I thought I recognised, and on scanning the face of 
the master of the house, I instantly remembered that I had 
formerly been on the premises, but under very different 
circumstances. In a previous part of my narrative, it has 
been told that my companion and I were brought before a 
magistrate when taken into custody by Mr. Pitt and his men, 
and also that we had been discharged on that occasion. I 
was now aware that Captain Clark was the gentleman who 
acted so generously. I therefore told my mates that circum¬ 
stances prevented me from touching anything on the premises, 
and also that I wished to depart as quickly as possible. 
Jones, on this, at once discontinued his business, and on 
making our exit, the young lady, judging my motives in acting 
as I did, addressed me by name, telling me that she knew’ 
me the moment I entered the house. I expressed my sorrow- 
for intruding upon the family, honestly assuring her that 
had I known who it was that occupied the house, she would 
have had no cause for alarm. We then bid them a courteous 
good night, putting them to no other inconvenience than the 
fear occasioned by our visit. On the way to our camp I ex¬ 
plained the matter to my mates, who appeared to be highly 
gratified at the turn affairs had taken ; and I may as well state 
that the female servant, who gave the alarm, had reason to 
rejoice at our visit, Captain Clark having represented her 
conduct on that occasion in such a favourable light to the 
authorities, that she was shortly after emancipated, on which 
she retired* from service and rented a cottage in Green Ponds, 
where she set up a laundry. 

On reaching our bivouac we laughed at our last adventure, 
which brought no grist to the mill; but as our larder was 
pretty well stocked, there was no necessity to levy contribu¬ 
tions for a few days at least, and in order to enjoy ourselves 
in the best possible manner, I went to Green Ponds for a few 
bottles of spirits, intending in this instance to act on the 
square by paying for it. My mates expressed their wish to 
accompany me, but this I declined, and having equipped 
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myself with two brace of pistols in my belt, surmounted by 
an overcoat buttoned up to the throat, 1 started on my journey 
and arrived at the * Ponds,’ without meeting with any 
adventures. I immediately repaired to Mr. Ellis’s tap, and 
called foi three square bottles of gin, and while waiting to 
be served, I noticed some half-dozen people, male and female, 
drinking ’there, all of whom appeared to gaze upon the 
stranger being served. I tendered two one pound notes in 
payment, and while waiting for the change, a constable 
leisurely walked up to the door with his hands in his pockets, 
and having surveyed the company, retired a few paces from 
the door, and halted at the side of the street. I had my eye 
upon ail* his movements, although he did not appear to be 
aware of the fact, and after securing my bottles in a hand¬ 
kerchief, I passed quite close to him, walking leisurely down 
the township in order to avoid suspicion, and in less than an 
hour afterwards joined my comrades We enjoyed ourselves 
until a late hour that night, and the next morning took up ... 
fresh quarters in the same locality. 

We were informed while there, by a man whom we acci- ; 
dentally secured, that the famed John Price, with a party 
of constables, had paid a visit to Captain Clark’s, in order 
to learn the particulars of our attack upon that gentleman. 
Mr. Price on this occasion was dressed in a blue serge 
shirt and moleskin trousers, assuming the guise of a con- i 
stable, his mates, during his stay at Mr. Clark’s, addressing 
him by the sobriquet of ‘ Jack.’ Mr. Price, on entering 
into conversation with one of the female servants, who it 
appears had been previously arraigned before him while 
exercising his functions on the Bench, but who, owing to his 
disguise, was not aware of his identity, had expressed his 
surprise that such a fine looking woman should immure 
herself in the country, remarking that the city would be 
the most fitting place for her The woman, under the sup¬ 
position that she was addressing a petty constable, replied 
that she certainly preferred the town, and would have been 
residing there at the present time if it had not been for 
that infamous wretch, John Price, who gave her six months : 
in the Factory for speaking to her sweetheart, adding that 

-would never be full until he was in it. I he constab es J 

all had a laugh at this declaration on the part of the woman, - 
in which John Price joined as heartily as any of them, a ■ 
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the same time stating that in his opinion that John Price 

must be a - wretch to pass sentence on such a fine 

woman. However, on finding John Price was in pursuit 
of us, we, one and all, resolved to look out, and, if possible, 
not to miss him, at all events, should we chance to come in 
contact with his party. 

We next crossed Kemp’s Lakes, bearing up for the River 
Clyde, and on nearing Mr. Allardyce’s we met two shepherds, 
whom we compelled to keep us company until we got near 
the road leading from Cluny to a farm belonging to Mr. 
Clark, on the banks of the Clyde, where we halted in a wattle 
scrub to take some refreshment. By-and-bye we perceived a 
horseman and a person travelling on foot, the latter being 
armed, approaching in the direction of Cluny. On their 
coming near to our position, one of the shepherds whom 
we had in custody, recognised the horseman, and told us 
that he was a magistrate named Clark, and begged that we 
would take him into custody also, in order to save them¬ 
selves from the imputation of willingly assisting us, and 
judging he was right, I told Jones and Kavanagh to get 
upon the road and meet them, being of opinion that only 
seeing two armed men they would not suppose they be¬ 
longed to my party. On getting sight of Kavanagh and 
Jones they halted, but only for a moment, the footman at 
this time taking the lead, and when about twenty yards in 
advance of his companion he was met by Jones and 
Kavanagh, who passed on without seeming to notice him. 
This gave the horseman more confidence, who now boldly 
rode up, but on reaching my mates Jones ordered him to 
dismount. Kavanagh at this time turned round upon the 
person who was armed, being then about fifty yards in advance, 
and ordered him to drop his gun, which he did instantly. 
This manceuvre may have been preconcerted between them¬ 
selves They quickly returned in charge of both prisoners, 
Kavanagh having concealed the gun in the bush where the 
owner could find it when we had done with him. 

On joining our party, Mr. Clark seemed very nervous, and 
asked for a drink of water, on getting which, he expressed 
some concern for the horse which was standing at a fence on 
the right of our position. Jones here peremptorily ordered 
him to come and fetch his horse, which Mr. Clark did not 
appear inclined to do, particularly in Jones’ charge. Observ 
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ing that he was a little alarmed, I addressed him civilly, and 
told him to be under no apprehension, and that all we 
requested was the honour of his company, being then on our 
way to give Mr. Allardyce a call, and assuriug him that when 
our business was finished there, we would be most happy to 
set him at liberty. His spirits rose wonderfully on receiving this 
information, and telling Jones to secure his horse to a tree, 
where he would find it on his return, we entered into con¬ 
versation. He asked for a light for his cigar, with which he 
was accommodated, and by-and-bye he appeared quite friendly 
with all of us. I asked him in a jesting manner if he ever 
committed a robbery. He replied, * No Martin, I have never 
done that.' ‘Weil, Mr. Clark,’ I answered, 4 I shall have the 
honour of giving you the first lesson, and I trust it won’t be 
lost upon you.’ We chatted in this manner for a couple of 
hours, when casting my eyes down the road, T observed a man 
coming up in the direction of Cluny. Mr. Clark observed 
that he was a blacksmith in his employment, who had been 
at his farm that morning to execute some repairs, and was now 
on his way home. I was therefore of opinion that should I 
allow him to proceed on his journey there might be some 
awkward enquiries respecting his master, who ought to have 
arrived some hours before him, so we secured him at once, 
our party at this time numbering eight, ; we then took the 
shortest route to Mr. Allardyce’s, and as I headed the party 
I called upon the first man I saw on the premises to stand, 
and as he did not appear to notice me, I very soon called him 
to attention, and placed him along with our prisoners. Mr. 
Clark asked him if he knew who spoke to him, when he 
stolidly replied that he knew it was Martin Cash, upon which 
that gentleman rebuked him for endangering his own life and 
propably the lives of some others of the party by his seeming 
indifference. 

We found the premises were in charge of an overseer, 
whom we secured, together with four working men, and 
having placed them all in a room, with the exception of 
Mr. Clark, who requested permission to come out with me, 
Kavanagh took charge of our prisoners, Jones as usual doing 
the principal part of the business. A verandah ran along the 
back of the house, in which was fixed a wooden bench which 
answered the purpose of a table. Jones here furnished Mr. 
Clark and myself with chairs, together with some brandy and 
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water, and while in conversation I expressed my regret at 
making him (Mr. Clark) a party to our lawless proceedings, 
the only excuse I could offer for so doing being a very sorry 
one, viz., a want of confidence. I found, however, that he 
took the character of host, as he filled our glasses, supplying 
me very sparingly with brandy. Thanking him for his 
precaution, I assured him that neither my mates nor I ever 
drank liquor to excess. I, however, took it as an unmistakable 
mark of kindness on the part of Mr. Clark. In the course of 
conversation he candidly informed me that he had a party of 
police stationed at his residence at Cluny, for his own special 
protection ; on which I assured him that he might safely 
dispense with them, giving him my word that his place 
should never be disturbed by anyone of my party. (I may 
here observe that on reaching home he dismissed the police.) 
He expressed an opinion that the police would never take us, 
but that in the event of our meeting a party of soldiers, we 
should have to kill them outright, as there was no retreating 
with that force. I replied that if we did unfortunately fall in 
with the soldiers, they would all have their work to perform, 
as both my mates and myself had good arms and knew how 
to use them. 

Jones now joined us, and informed me that there was a 
splendid double-barrelled piece in a hut some distance from 
the house, and pointing in the direction, I signified a wish to 
go for it myself, upon which Jones directed Mr. Clark to 
enter the house, but be offered to bear me company, and we 
both went to the hut, where I found the piece, which proved 
to be the best 1 ever handled ; it was beautifully mounted, 
and the barrels remarkably long. 1 at once took possession 
of it. On our return Mr. Clark reminded me that he was a 
married man, and begged me to spare the feelings of bis wife, 
who would be in a dreadful state of suspence, in consequence 
of his absence. I regretted the necessity of detaining him so 
long, but assured him that we should be as expeditious as 
possible, and when we were clear of the premises he would be at 
liberty to act as he thought proper, and exert himself in his 
magisterial capacity in having us captured. He smiled at the 
remark, and a moment after requested me to permit him to 
go to His Excellency and sue for terms ; but this I stead¬ 
fastly refused, observing that when Sir John had us in custody 
he might dispose of us as he thought proper, but that while 
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we lived we would solicit no favour at his hands. After dis¬ 
charging my rifle, I placed it against the wall, and requested 
the overseer would be kind enough to see that it was re¬ 
turned to Mr Sherwin, as it was his property. Being now 
joined by my companions, who were both heavily laden, we 
took leave of Mr. Clark, and were soon clear of the premises. 

The Shannon was now our destination, where we intended 
to remain in seclusion for the next three weeks at least. We 
had a plentiful supply of flour, tea, and sugar, and knew that 
there was little difficulty in procuring a supply of fresh meat. 
My knowledge of that part of the country enabled me to 
conduct rny mates by the shortest and safest route, and on 
reaching our journey’s end, we fixed upon a camping ground 
which offered facility for repelling an attack, and having made 
what preparations we could for our comfort, my friend Jones 
supplied us with a remarkably good dinner, and being tired 
we then retired to our respective opossum skins for the night. 

The best part of the next day we spent at ball practice, as 
we all wished to test the accuracy of our pieces ; and I now 
found that my new acquisition could be safely depended on. 
When on our marauding excursions we generally loaded one 
barrel w T ith five pistol bullets, and the other with one. Our 
motive in so doing was simply to reserve the barrel 
with the five bullets until the enemy was in close 
quarters. I recollect that one evening while sitting in camp 
I observed a crow perched upon the branch of a tree at a dis¬ 
tance of about a hundred yards from where we were sitting. 
I laid hold of my piece, which was loaded with a single bullet, 
and having fired, the crow flew about a dozen yards, and fell. 
On Jones picking her up he found that the bullet had passed 
clean through the body, for which he promised me five gallons 
of brandy the next time we visited Dromedary Park. This 
circumstance assured me that if I missed my mark it would 
not be the fault of the gun. At ball practice we generally 
marked a ring in the bark of a tree, about four feet from the 
ground and six inches in diameter. We would then fire in 
turn. Jones proved himself a much better shot than Kavan- 
agh, perhaps because he was a better thief ; but I may say 
myself that I seldom failed to place the bullet in the circle at 
a distance of one hundred and eighty yards, and further. 

We now' prepared for fresh enterprises, and took leave of our 
drill ground, and crossing the Shannon, travelled on to 
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Bashan Plains, where, on coming to a stock hut belonging to 
Mr. Espie, we bailed up the inmates, and after supplying our¬ 
selves with what we wanted, we were obliged to take a horse 
to carry our swag. Proceeding to Lake Echo, we were pulled 
up by a fence. I left my mates in charge of the horse, and 
walked along the line in search of a favourable place to effect 
a passage, before finding which I had to travel about one 
hundred yards, and on turning to call my comrades, I found 
that they had an additional member to their party, and also 
was of opinion that there was something the matter, as I 
observed Kavanagh step back a pace or two from the stranger, 
who had a kangaroo knapsack on his back, and put himself 
in a position to fire. I called out loudly to him to stay his 
hand, at the same time running up to where he was standing 
and enquiring what he was going to do, or if he knew the 
stranger. He answered in the negative, but remarked that 
he had asked Jones what was to be done with him, when the 

latter observed that he did not care a-what was done 

with him, upon which he resolved to shoot him to save en¬ 
cumbrances. I then told Kavanagh that if he knew the man, 
and had received any injury at his hands, he was at perfect 
liberty to blaze away, but that if he were guilty of such an un¬ 
warrantable action as to shoot a perfect stranger, I would have 
shot him the moment I returned, and this I should certainly 
have done, as I was very much out of temper with Kavanagh 
on this occassion, for I could scarcely believe that he would 
ever be guilty of such a cold blooded action. The person 
who caused this altercation was in the service of Mr. King, 
who was then on the trigonometrical survey of the island ; 
however, he kept close enough to me during the day and that 
night; but things turned out more fortunately for him than 
he had reason to expect at the first, as we gave him some 
money and other things before sending him away. By a 
curious coincidence I called at a house when up the country 
some sixteen years after, and found that it was occupied by 
the man in question, who knew me immediately, and expressed 
his gratitude in the warmest manner, at the same time 
introducing me to his wife and children as * the preserver of 
his life.’ 

On our route through Lake Echo district, we came to a 
creek, where Jones gave his gun to Kavanagh, and while 
leading the horse across followed by the latter, who had a 
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piece in each hand, Jones’s went off, lodging the five bullets, 
with which it was loaded, in the belly of the horse, which 
plunged forward and fell dead on the opposite side. In 
explaining the cause of the accident, Kavanagh stated that 
the trigger must have caught the branch of a tree, not being able 
to account for it in any other way. We planted our swag in 
a hollow tree about fifty yards from the creek, where we put 
up for the night, and next day selected a more eligible 
situation about one mile further back in the bush Intending 
to remain quiet for a few days, we erected our tent, and 
Kavanagh having just returned with some water, with a view of 
making some tea, and Jones being in the act of lighting a fire, 
I imagined I heard the cracking of rotten sticks in our rear, 
and imposing silence on my mates, we all laid hold of our 
arms, and a moment afterwards 1 espied a man dressed in 
prison clothing, moving round the head of the tree at the butt 
of which we were stationed ; he was immediately followed by 
others, of whom I counted eleven, dressed in the same 
costumes, all armed with guns. I was perfectly aware they 
were soldiers, as they generally assumed that disguise when 
in pursuit of absconders. Having got clear of the head of 
the tree, they continued to move round in single file, passing 
quite close to our position I was of opinion that Kavanagh 
would betray us by his restlessness, as I could not possibly 
keep him still. They left us in peace, however, and we did 
not think it necessary to interrupt them, although while 
moving in front, we could nearly have reached them with the 
muzzles of our guns, and had any of them cast their eyes in 
the direction of where we were posted, we must certainly 
have been discovered. I am of opinion, had such been the 
case, they would not have captured us, as we had our 
double-barelled pieces levelled on them, and after the first 
discharge, we could have retired through the bush ; but it 
was ordered otherwise, and when the incident had passed we 
felt much happier in mind than if we had encountered our 
enemies and come off victorious. 

Scarcely had an hour elapsed after the last named 
occurrence, when my friend Kavanagh had another accident 
by the discharge of his piece while handling it. This caused 
us some uneasiness, not knowing but that the report might be 
heard by the soldiers. We remained undisturbed, and a day 
or two afterwards pursued our journey until we came to a 
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shepherd’s hut, which we found on enquiry belonged to 
Captain McKay, and as this was the gentleman whom we 
intended to visit, we all three entered the hut, and at once 
divested ourselves of our knapsacks. The shepherd, who had 
some knowledge of his customers, proposed to make some 
tea, and while so engaged a young gentleman rode up to the 
door and commenced to rate him soundly for permitting his 
sheep to trespass on his (the gentleman’s) run. The shep¬ 
herd, during the time the other was wasting his eloquence 
outside, informed us that the new comer’s name was 
Gellibrand, and that he occupied a run on the other side of 
the creek. Kavanagh upon getting this information went 
outside the door, and addressing our visitor remarked that 
he appeared to be in a very bad temper, w r hen the latter 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh, Cash, I know you well enough ! * upon 
which Kavanagh ordered him to dismount and enter the hut ; 
he appeared rather sullen at first, but by-and-bye hove to, and 
became rather communicative and more sociable. Jones 
took a ham from his knapsack, and gave it to the shepherd 
with instructions to cook it for dinner, at which we were 
cordially joined by Mr. Gellibrand, who made himself very 
affable and quite at home, and asked a great many questions, 
to which we invariably gave him the wrong answers. 

Mr. Gellibrand appeared surprised to find us so much at 
our ease, and requested us to recapitulate the affair at the 
Woolpack, which we did for his amusement, and afterwards 
informed him that we intended to visit Captain McKay, and 
also that we should make him our guide, not with a view of 
practising any deception on Captain McKay, but simply to 
prevent him from letting the cat out of the bag. He 
appeared rather reluctant to act as our cicerone, but as 
necessity has no law, he was forced to consent, and so we 
started on our mission of mercy, Mr. Gellibrand taking the 
post of honour, with the shepherd in his rear, and passing 
three men who were fencing we were obliged to take them 
into our army for the reason above given 

We now formed a pretty respectable cavalcade, and on 
reaching the house had no difficulty in securing the redoubt¬ 
able Captain McKay, together with ail others whom we found 
on the premises, and placing them in the usual manner, 
Kavanagh assumed the office of jaoler, and Jones that ot 
purveyor general to the forces, while I perambulated on the 
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outside, looking in occasionally to see how business was 
progressing. Some of our prisoners telegraphed for tobacco, 
I suppose through hearing that I had supplied others when at 
Mr. Sherwin’s. We took the hint and by and-bye they were 
making clouds in every direction. Captain McKay being a 
great martinet, at once protested against the men smoking in 
his parlour, observing that such a thing had never occurred 
since the building was erected ; upon which Kavanagh called 
* order/ threatening to deal summarily with him if he dared 
to issue any commands "while we were in the house, and turn¬ 
ing to the men, observed that he should shoot the first man 
who desisted from smoking in our presence. 

We loaded two horses belonging to Captain McKay with 
our booty, and picked up a fine field telescope. Resolving 
to test the hospitality of Mr. Gellibrand, we marched the 
latter, in company with Captain McKay and his men before 
us, until we reached our destination, where in a like manner 
we looked to the safety of those who we found there Jones 
and Kavanagh took charge, while I paid a flying visit to a 
hut which I saw at a little distance from the house, where I 
found a married couple, who enquired if I were Martin Cash; 
on my assuring them that I was the person, they requested 
the honour of shaking hands with me. I brought them over 
to the house and placed them with the rest, and at this time 
the room could scarcely contain our prisoners. However, 
Jones commenced operations, while Kavanagh remained in 
charge of the inmates, and I pointed out to Mr. Gellibrand 
his great want of hospitality in return for our generous be¬ 
haviour on meeting with him. He smiled at my remarks, and 
replied, * D-1 a fea:. Cash, but you will look after your¬ 

self.’ He took the hint, however, and by-and-bye every 
person, with the exception of Captain McKay, sat down to 
tea. Kavanagh, on observing this, found that gentleman a 
place at the foot of the table, between two of his own men. 
Mr. Gellibrand enjoyed this exceedingly, being aware of the 
notions of exclusiveness entertained by the former, who on 
this occasion should be very grateful to me—but of this 
hereafter. 

We remained at Mr. Gellibrand’s until n o’clock, although 
we were within two miles of a police station, and after strip¬ 
ping the parly of their boots, in order to prevent the scouts 
from giving alarm on our departure, we pressed into the 
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service three horses belonging to our host, and securing our 
booty on the backs of the nags, we took an affectionate leave 
of our friends, paying especial marks of attention to Captain 
McKay, and said good night. We then travelled on in the 
direction of the Lakes, and when about six miles from Mr. 
Gellibrand’s, we planted our swag, placing the saddles in a 
hollow tree, and setting the horses at liberty, pursued our 
journey on foot until daylight, when we halted to take break¬ 
fast and rest ourselves after the fatigue of the previous day. 
My mates did not appear satisfied at being prevented from 
carrying out their kind intentions in favour of Captain 
McKay, as Jones intended to flog him, having, he said, 
made it a general practice when under arms in New South 
Wales, wherever he heard of tyrannical masters or overseers, 
to apply the lash, and found that it answered the purpose in 
every instance. I stated my opinion that it would be both 
cruel and unmanly, observing that I should be sorry to see 
either of my companions assume the office * of flagellator- 
general for the island of Tasmania, adding that I at least 
should never countenance such a proceeding. I carried the 
day, and Captain McKay little imagined how much he was 
indebted to me, as, had^it not been for my interference, he 
would have received one hundred lashes that night, owing 
to the harsh and tyrannical manner in which he invariably 
treated his assigned servants, who had not the power to 
resist his cold-blooded cruelty 

In retracing our steps to the Dromedary Park, w r e had two 
objects in view, namely, to put our pursuers off the scent, and 
also to see a little life, and thereby combine business with 
pleasure. In a few days we arrived at Cobb s Hill, our 
friends receiving us with every demonstration of friendship. 
Jones now resigned the office ot purveyor in favor of Mrs. 

B-n, whom we commissioned to proceed to Hobart lown 

for a supply of mountain dew and other necessaries, and also 
to bring Kreigan Hill with his fiddle. All arrived at the 
rendezvous the same evening, our friends bringing intelligence 
that the local Government, when all other expedients failed, 
had brought over two New South Wales trackers, in order to 
ferret us out. As some of my readers may not understand 
my meaning, I must inform them that a body of aborigines 
are retained in the pay of the police in New South \Vales, 
whose success in tracking absconders is perfectly marvellous. 
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It appears they can track the foot prints of an individual for 
hundreds of miles over any description of country, and 
should the party pursued change their boots they will still 
unerringly follow up the track,-and ultimately bring the police 
upon them 

. I was now aware of the danger that threatened us, and 
formed a plan to counteract it, namely, that we should re¬ 
turn to the Shannon, and by sticking up one or two home¬ 
steads, give the police to understand that we had again 
resumed professional duties. We would afterwards proceed 
to the Big River, affording them every facility for tracking us 
to a fording-place, which I had marked for the purpose, and 
which had a steep bank on the opposite side, covered with a A 
thick scrub. The river at this place forms a rapid current, 
and is about three feet deep, with a very stony bottom, ] 
thereby causing the passage to be both slow and unsteady, j 
and here we could cross, leaving unmistakable marks of our ! 
having done so ; taking up our posi'ion on the opposite bank, \i 
and sheltered by the scrub, await the coming of the trackers, ,] 
who of course would be accompanied by the police, and * 
when we found them in mid stream, we would have no 
difficulty in disposing of the lot if they did not behave them¬ 
selves, and so make our escape. This was merely a plan that ? 
I intended to carry into execution when we were tired of i 
enjoying ourselves. 

We were now in the receipt of the daily journals, which 
informed us of the strenuous exertions which the Govern- ■ 
ment were making to effect our capture, offering a large » 
reward in money and land, and also a free passage from the ' 
colony to any person who would betray us. It may seem 

surprising that Mrs. B-n should resist the temptation of 

securing such a very large reward, but I am of opinion that 
she was deterred more from fear than principle, being quite 
aware that we should not be taken without a struggle, and 
that should any of us escape her own life would stand in 
danger. 1 never gave her credit for entertaining feelings or 
principles of a high order, and the only disinterested person , 
I knew residing in that neighbourhood was my friend Mundy, 
who still remained firm without receiving either thanks or . 
benefit. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NIGHT ENGAGEMENT AT SALT PAN PLAINS. 

Remaining a considerable time at Mrs. B-n’s and lead¬ 

ing a very pleasant life, having all our wants carefully 
attended to, we neither cared for, nor thought upon the 
future, resolving to make the best possible use of the pre¬ 
sent. One evening, while chatting over a glass of egg flip, 
a circumstance occurred which afterwards gave rise to mutual 
suspicion and distrust. It happened that while our arms were 

placed behind the bedroom door, Mr. B-n walked 

deliberately from the fire, where he had been standing, and 
laid hold of my piece, on seeing which I commanded him to 
put it down, firmly remarking that I would not permit any 
person to take such a liberty while there was a price upon 
my head. He at once replaced the gun, and returned to the 
fire-place, apparently very much disconcerted. My mates 
were of opinion that the precaution was unnecessary, but 
on reconsidering the matter they acknowledged that I was 
right. I may observe that all three of us were in possession 
of double-barrelled pieces, which we always kept loaded, 
and that it would not be difficult for Mr. B-n to dis¬ 

charge both barrels in a moment without the probability of 
missing his aim in such close quarters, and atterwards laying 
hold of another weapon discharging that also. But all this 
was purely imaginary on my part, as he might not have had 
any such intention. Being always of opinion that preven¬ 
tion was better than cure, I resolved to trust no person, 
more especially with the care ot my gun, having now nothing 
else to depend upon. 

I must observe that at this time our enemies were com¬ 
pletely at fault, a great many of them supposing that we had 
at length effected our escape from the colony ; but under any 
circumstances, we could not possibly exist, our stores having 
been sprung by the trackers, while there were others who 
divined the true state of affairs, knowing that persons with 
money can subsist almost anywhere. I determined on our 
next excursion to rid the colony of the black demons at all 
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events, and in order to do so as quickly as possible, we took 
leave of our friends on the mountain top. 

After this we travelled on in the direction of Broadmarsh, 
until coming to the residence of Mr. Gunn, where we under¬ 
stood that Major Ainsworth, who commanded the military 
who were in pursuit of us, had taken up his residence, and 
resolved to give him some intimation of our proximity. At 
nightfall we called at the house, where we learned on enquiry 
that Major Ainsworth and his party had returned to Hobart 
Town a few days previously, and it being from the overseer 
that we received this information, we charged him with a 
message to his master, complimenting him upon his zeal, 
however uselessly exerted, in affording every assistance by 
information and otherwise to the detachment of Her ' 
Majesty's 51 st K. O. L. I., which had been quartered upon 
him when out in pursuit of us, intimating also that our visit 
on this occasion was intended for no other purpose than to 
meet the military. We therefore touched nothing on the 
.premises, but continued our route until we arrived in the 
vicinity of Mr. Greenbanks , J who kept the Halfway Inn, 
situated near the main line of road between Oatlands and 
Ross, where we intended to have refreshment free of 
expense. 

When within a mile of our destination we met two 
shepherds who had but recently left the public-house, from 
whom we got the required information respecting the 
strength of the garrison. This was a hazardous undertaking, 
not knowing the moment a party of soldiers or police would 
be passing the Inn, but acting on the maxim * nothing ven¬ 
ture nothing win/ we directed our steps to the house, where 
we found two men standing at the front door, one of whom 
on seeing us tried to make his escape, but Kavanagh suc¬ 
ceeded in seizing him by the collar, and, swinging him 
round, sent him with some persuasion headlong into the 
bar, and having secured the bolter, with five others, whom 
we found in the sitting-room, I left them in charge of 
Kavanagh, and repaired to the kitchen, where I found a 
female, who informed me that there was a sick patient up¬ 
stairs. Thinking this might be a ruse I demanded to see 
the nurse, who quickly came down, and requested to know 
on the part of the missus if there would be any firing in case 
we were attacked. I directed her to inform the good lady 
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that we would make little noise and less smoke, and that had 
we been aware that she was so situated, we should have post¬ 
poned our visit. I then returned to the front of the pre¬ 
mises, where I had an opportunity of reconnoitring for a 
distance of nearly half-a-mile to the right, and seeing the 
coast clear I entered the bar, where I found my friend Jones 
acting as landlord, and the night being very cold, I requested 
a glass, but this he refused, and ordered me outside on duty. 
Being aware that obedience is the first duty of a soldier, I at 
once complied. But by-and-bye, having again returned to 
the charge, I was this time more successful. I then told 
him to confine his attention exclusively to the bar, as 
the landlady was ill upstairs, but we shortly afterwards 
decamped. 

Being in some measure baffled in our last undertaking, 
we proposed a visit to Mr. Kimberley's on the same night, in 
order to make up for deficiencies, and on reaching the house 
we found the doors securely barred, and the inmates in bed. 
We demanded admittance in the name of the Queen, and as 
they did not appear to pay proper respect to Her Majesty, 
Kavanagh immediately shot the lock off the door, and we 
made our entree, each taking a different direction, being 
obliged to introduce ourselves in the absence of the master 
of the ceremonies. On entering the first room l came to, I 
espied a man in the act of escaping through the window, and 
making a grasp at him, I seized his belt, to which was affixed 
a kangaroo skin pouch containing fourteen rounds of ball 
cartridge. 1 subsequently learned that he was a constable 
(Kelly) who had been placed there to protect the premises ; 
hut it appears he had more regard for his own safety, as his 
first care on being aroused from sleep by the discharge ot 
Kavanagh's piece was to make his escape through the 
window. He managed to take his gun with him, however, 
having put it through the window previous to my entrance. 
I next repaired to another room, where I found Mr. Kim¬ 
berley in bed, with a loaded piece standing at his head, 
and taking possession of it, I ordered him to rise and accom¬ 
pany me, which he did immediately, and joining Jones and 
Kavanagh, who had four men secured in another room, 
Kavanagh took charge of the whole. 

In our further researches through the house, Jones came 
to a door which resisted his efforts, and while applying the 
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muzzle of his gun to the lock, with a view of blowing it open, 
I happened to catch the sound of a female voice inside, and 
instantly called on him to desist. Mr. Kimberley, who could 
hear what was passing from the room where he remained in 
custody, remarked that there were three of his daughters in 
the room. Having opened the door, Jones was about to 
enter but I told him to remain outside until the ladies were 
in readiness to leave. I then requested them to dress as 
speedily as possible, and they all three shortly afterwards 
made their appearance in the passage. I then observed to 
Jones that he could now proceed to business, and conducting 
the ladies through the passage placed them in company with 
their father. While waiting for Jones to make his selections, 
I enquired of Mr. Kimberley who it was that had made such 
a speedy exit through the window, observing that in his haste 
he had left an article behind him which I was most anxious 
to return, provided I knew the address of the owner. He 
replied that he was a constable who was sent to guard the 
place, adding that he had too much respect for himself to 
think about any person else. What became of him after I 
never could learn, as the affair was never made public, the 
police having been in bad odour for some time back, owing 
to their acknowledged inability to capture us. I expressed 
my surprise at Mr. Kimberley not using the very formidable 
weapon which I found standing at his head, having had 
time enough in all conscience to prepare for his defence, but 
recollecting that I was in the presence of ladies, I made no 
further remarks, and when Jone3 had concluded his investi¬ 
gation we retreated as quickly as possible, being of opinion 
that the constable who had made his escape through the 
window might have a party in ambush. 

The night being tolerably clear we moved on cautiously 
until getting near Mr. Pillinger’s, where we met a man, 
whom we requested to point out the way to a hut occupied 
by one Samuel Smith,who was an old acquaintance of mine; 
and on receiving the required information we at once pro¬ 
ceeded thither with the object of having some refreshment. 
Before entering the hut, we left our knapsacks outside, near 
the door. My friend Smith did not recognise me until 
he found there was no necessity for concealment; he then 
shook me warmly by the hands, and also welcomed niy 
mates. We found him in company with two others, and 
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wishing to give him a glass of the liquor we had taken from 
the inn, I took a bottle from the knapsack, and returned to 
the hut, where at this time Kavanagh and Jones were engaged 
in discussing some pancakes which had been in course of 
preparation previously to our entering. My mates here 
reminded me that I was losing time, and while in the act of 
pouring some of the liquor from the bottle, I heard a voice 
outside the door exclaim, ‘Surround the hut; we have them ; 
here’s their swag.’ This happened to be a party of seven 
soldiers and three constables, who were sent from Oatlands 
in pursuit of us, on receiving intelligence respecting our 
attack upon the Half-way Inn and Mr. Kimberley's on the 
same evening. 

Finding there was not time for deliberation, I laid hold of 
my gun, and opening the door, discharged both barrels to the 
right and left, at the same time exclaiming, 4 Come on my 
hearties, you have got us !’ On hearing the exclamation, 
Jones blew out the light, and I returned to the door and 
reloaded my piece. During this time I heard nothing from 
my mates, but on capping my gun again Jones enquired what 
was to be done ? I merely replied that we would have to shoot 
two or three of them, and stepping outside the door, I loudly 
enquired if they were all dead, at the same time reminding 
them of the large reward they would get for apprehending us, 
if they could only muster up courage to do so. I found that 
they had taken our knapsacks, and requesting them again to 
show themselves, observed that they were a cowardly set of 
rascals, knowing well enough that it was Cash and his party 
that now addressed them. Jones again enquired what we 
had best do. I here called out at the top of my voice, that 
if they did not return and share the brandy with my mates 
and me, I should report them to John Price, adding that 
they were a shabby set of scoundrels to plunder us while we 
were at tea. 

Our company now advanced about fifty yards in front of 
the hut, not as yet seeing anything of our assailants, but on 
hearing them at the door of the hut calling upon me to 
surrender, Smith loudly answered that we had left the pre¬ 
mises, adding that they were quite aware of the fact. On 
hearing this we commanded Smith to leave the hut, and 
bring them out a light, and telling my mates to get ready, 
i exclaimed, 4 Here is a light,’ at the same time giving them 

i 
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a volley, which was instantly returned. I felt something 
strike my ear, and put up my hand to find if I was wounded, 
but it was merely the concussion of the ball as it grazed my 
head so close that I could feel it touch. The party now 
called upon us to stand, but this order was unnecessary, as 
we were standing and re-loading our pieces. One of our adver¬ 
saries now called out, 4 Where are you ?’ upon which we 
told them they were taking the wrong direction, at the same 
time giving them another volley, which they soon afterwards 
returned. This was merely random firing, the darkness of 
the night preventing us from seeing one another, neither had 
either side the wish to get into close quarters. However, we 
invited our assailants to come away from the hut and fight 
like men, our object being to save Smith and his mates, 
whom we imagined might be hurt by some of our bullets; 
but my fears for their safety were without any founda¬ 
tion, as I afterwards learnt that they ensconced themselves 
behind some wool mattresses which they had in the hut. 

We now heard another party coming from an opposite 
direction, one of whom (on hearing the firing which had 
been kept up for some time) exclaimed, * Come on, cowards,' 
but on our side giving them a volley, they all rushed 
into the cabin, when we took up a fresh position about fifty 
yards in a different direction. I again challenged the party 
to come out and take us ; they then fired a volley from the 
rear of the hut, but on receiving our fire in return, they 
retreated and joined the party within. We challenged them 
several times to come outside, receiving volleys in answer, all 
of which favours we promptly replied to Finding we could 
not induce them to leave the fortress, we bade them good 
night, telling them our ammunition was nearly expended, and 
also that we had returned them the fourteen rounds of ball 
cartridge which we had taken from their comrade at Kim¬ 
berley’s. I subsequently heard that the party which attacked 
us that night numbered fifteen, including volunteers, who on 
their return from the scene of the conflict, called at Mr. 
Harrison’s, who was a Justice of the Peace, and resided 
within a mile of Smith’s place. The gentleman, on hearing 
the firing, imagined the party were shooting us down in the 
hut, but on seeing them return without bringing us dead or 
alive, he called them a cowardly set ot rascals, ordering them 
immediately to leave the premises, remarking that they should 
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be ashamed to confess that fifteen, all well armed, were not 
able to capture three careworn bushrangers ! 

Having waited some time after the firing ceased, and find¬ 
ing that we were rather awkwardly situated, in consequence of 
losing our knapsacks and opossum skin rugs, I handed my 
gun to Kavanagh, telling him to give it to someone else in 
case I did not return, and taking a pistol in each hand, I 
walked up to the front of the hut where we had left our 
knapsacks, in order to see if any of our luggage remained. I 
had the good fortune to pick up my own rug, which had 
been placed over the top cover of the knapsack, but had 
dropped to the ground un my opening the latter to get a 
bottle of brandy for Smith and his mates ; I could hear 
them conversing inside, and, returning to my mates, taking 
my rug along with me, we left the battleground, having 
nothing to regret save the loss of our knapsacks and ammu¬ 
nition. I subsequently learned that the corporal in charge 
or the military received two slight wounds on the night in 
question, and as we did not get to close quarters I must infer 
that they were bullet wounds. 

We'had now only one opossum skin rug to cover three of 
us, and were quite bare of all other necessaries. However, 
we travelled on until we reached the Western Tiers where we 
bivouacked for the night. On our route we crossed the 
Tiers, and arrived at a shepherd’s hut on the River Isis, 
where we put up for the night, being treated with the utmost 
kindness by the shepherd and his wife. The next morning, 
after breakfast, we remunerated them far beyond their expecta¬ 
tion, giving them a ^5 note, which we had some trouble to 
make them except. We then took our leave, and shaped our 
course in the direction of Mr. Gatenby’s—or Kit Gatenby's, 
rather—being a son of old Mr. Gatenby, at the Macquarie. 

We espied Mr. Gatenby ploughing in a field adjoining the 
house. Having concealed ourselves, Kavanagh gave me his 
gun, and in a few minutes he was standing beside that 
gentleman, ordering him at the same time to knock off work, 
and accompany him, observing that he had travelled some 
miles that day in order to shew him a new principle of 
producing, especially got up for the benefit of the agricultu¬ 
rists in that locality. Mr. Gatenby, who by this time had a 
knowledge of his customer, remarked that had he not mis¬ 
taken Kavanagh for a person who he expected was coming to 
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buy some cattle, he would have shown him a clean pair of heels, 
and peppered him well after, if he had the temerity to follow 
him to his residence. However, he had to accompany Kav- 
anagh, and on joining us he again remarked that had we 
attacked him in his residence we would have found ourselves 
mistaken. I answered it was much better as it was; even 
supposing him to be well armed, yet he might not be able to 
defend his property, and pointing to several large stacks of 
corn that were standing near the house, I assured him that in 
case of meeting any resistance we would have set fire to them 
and to his dwelling house also, upon hearing which he 
appeared quite confounded, and abruptly observed, ‘Oh, you 
surely would not do that.’ I again assured him such had 
been our intentions, and that very probably we might do so 
yet, if he did not conduct himself in a more becoming 
manner, and treat gentlemen who put themselves to so much 
inconvenience, in order to pay him a friendly visit, with a 
little more respect and civility. 

We then conducted him to his own establishment, which, 
by-the-bye, was very extensive, and on entering the house we 
found ourselves in the presence of Mrs. Gatenby and a female 
domestic. The latter on seeing us appeared to have lost her 
senses with terror, as she walked about apparently quite 
unconscious ol everything. I was sorry to see this, and used 
my utmost efforts to re-assure her, informing Mrs. Gatenby 
that we only intended to borrow a little money from her 
husband, who at this time was brought into the room by 
Jones. The former continued to talk very freely, while the 
latter helped himself to what he wanted, and as the ladies 
were present, we did not interrupt Mr. Gatenby, merely 
deferring his punishment to a more fitting opportunity. 
Jones was doing his work most effectually, and in his researches 
nothing seemed to escape him, and while taking everything ot 
value that he conld lay his hands on, he observed an old 
watch hanging over the fireplace, and this he took also, 
although it was not worth a shilling. We were obliged to take 
three knapsacks from the men’s hut, as the reader is aware 
that we had lost our own at the Salt Pans, but we left jQi on 
the table in payment—whether it was fairly divided among 
the owners of the property taken we did not stop to ascertain. 

After packing up the proceeds of Jones’s industry in the 
knapsacks, I ordered Mr. Gatenby to pick up the heaviest of 
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the three, and come along with us, assuring him we should 
compel him to take the lead in attacking the next place we 
came to, and should there he any stray bullets flying about, 
he should have his share of them. After travelling four miles, 
with the knapsack strapped to his back, he became restive. 
I was therefore obliged to remind him that in the event of 
any misconduct on his part, I should place another knapsack 
on the top of the one he already carried, upon which he 
remarked that my career was nearly at an end, as he would 
shortly have the satisfaction of seeing us all hanged, as we 
deserved. I instantly called a halt, and we made preparations 
to hang him at once, to prevent such a contingency, but we 
abandoned the idea after he had begged our pardon on his 
knees. I made him carry the knapsack, however, for five or 
six miles further by way of penance, and after giving him a 
caution to behave better in future when in company of 
gentleman, we allowed him to return, shaping our course for 
the Lake River, where we encamped for the next three days, 
in order to clean our arms and make other necessary 
preparations, to carry out our benevolent intentions in visiting 
any or ail of Her Majesty’s subjects, whom we deemed able, 
however unwilling, to contribute to our funds. 

On the fourth day, having resumed our journey, we 
arrived at a farm belonging to Mr. Cairns, where we found a 
man employed in turning manure about fifty yards from the 
dwelling house. Kavanagh, on saluting him, enquired if 
there were any men up at the house (meaning the police). 
‘Yes, Sir,’ the man replied, ‘if you mean constables, there 
are seven of them,’ pointing to the rear of the premises. We 
could distinctly see four out of the seven, who were so 
situated that it would have been almost impossible for them 
to miss seeing us Kavanagh, in a low tone, enquired what 
was to be done, and I replied that it would be better to leave 
them in peaceable possession and beat a retreat. Acting upon 
this prudent suggestion, we crossed a cultivated paddock, in 
order to reach a thick scrub about two hundred yards in 
advance of us, occasionally looking behind to see if our 
enemies were in pursuit, but all appeared to be quiet. We 
then picked up our knapsacks, and, congratulating each other 
upon our narrow escape, took the nearest route for the 
Macquarie River. 

We had not travelled far before we found that we were 
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followed, and seeing no other means of avoiding the enemy, 
1 dropped my knapsack and hurriedly told my mates to tree 
themselves, our pursuers using the same precaution. A dead 
silence intervened for a moment or two, when I heard a voice 
exclaim, ‘Come out, Cash, and let us have a shot at one 
another!’ I instantly replied, ‘ Here I am,’ and springing 
from behind the tree presented my piece at my antagonist, 
who was distant about forty yards from me, but unfor¬ 
tunately, or fortunately I would now say, I laid my finger on 
the wrong trigger, the hammer of which was down. I con¬ 
sequently lost the proper sight ot my adversary, who I 
subsequently learned was Constable Cat'lon, who made him¬ 
self so conspicuous at* the Salt Pans on the night we were 
attacked. After exchanging shots, happily without effect on 
either side, I again returned to the tree mortified and dis¬ 
appointed, and while re-loading my piece my mates, who 
were so situated that they could see and converse with me, 
warned me against exposing myself unnecessarily, reminding 
me that we were fighting against an enemy who had all 
the advantage on his side, and that there was nothing left for 
us but to save ourselves if possible. All this took place in 
the space of a few seconds, there being no firing with the 
exception of the shots exchanged by Carlon and myself. 
Being of opinion that the latter was merely trying to estab¬ 
lish a reputation for courage at my expense, I resolved to test 
his pluck a little further, and again stepping from the tree 
called upon him to have another shot, but my challenge was 
not responded to. I then joined my mates, whom 1 cau¬ 
tioned to remain stationary, as 1 imagined the constables 
were only waiting for a pot shot, and returning to my former 
position, again called upon my challenger to show himself, 
but receiving no reply, it struck me that the field was in our 
possession, which proved to be the case, Her Majesty’s 
Officers having silently retreated, leaving us to continue our 
rambles without further molestation. 

Finding ourselves very much fatigued, and also short of 
provisions, we slowly bent our steps in the direction ot Mr. 
Youl's, on the Macquarie River, as I was acquainted with a 
shepherd in his employ. 1 was aware that if we found him 
at home we should get some refreshment. On coming near 
our destination we passed Mr. Kearney’s, and were seen by 
some of his working men ; but this circumstance gave us very 
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little trouble at the time. We soon after reached Mr. Youl's, 
and had the good fortune to find my acquaintance, who, besides 
the hut-keeper, was the only person we could see on the 
premises. My friend received us very kindly, and the hut- 
keeper placed refreshments on the table, to which my mates 
sat down, while I remained in conversation with his com¬ 
panion. Kavanagh here reminded me of the Salt Pans, 
where I lost my supper in consequence of my tardiness. He 
had scarcely finished his remarks when 1 heard a noise as of 
persons speaking in low tones outside the house. Knowing 
that they did not belong to the place, I caught up my gun, 
and on opening the door I perceived in the dark the figure of 
a man, who appeared to be armed. Without hesitating a 
moment 1 fired at him, upon which I heard a sharp exclama¬ 
tion, and I imagined that something had fallen to the ground. 
My mates presently joined me, and we all three walked round 
the premises, listening attentively for any clue that might lead 
us to our enemies, for such we supposed them to be. We 
now heard footsteps &s of people running in the direction of 
Mr. Kearney’s. 

We remained at the front of the premises for about ten 
minutes, and then adjourned to the kitchen. Before reach¬ 
ing the door Jones trod upon something that attracted his 
attention, and on picking it up he found it to be the barrel 
of a gun. He next picked up the stock, which on examina¬ 
tion appeared to be smashed by a bullet. We afterwards 
learned that three of Mr. Kearney's men, who had seen us 
when on our way to Mr. Youl’s, had armed themselves with a 
view to capture us, and were then coming to the house with the 
intention of shooting us while inside, when I accidentally over¬ 
heard them, and the reader is aware of what followed. They 
all escaped uninjured. We did not, therefore, think it ad¬ 
visable to remain at Youl’s for the night, as we had at first 
intended. Packing up some provisions we crossed the Mac¬ 
quarie River, where Jones lost his hat, and halted on the 
Hammock Hills, the property of Mr. Archer, distant about 
five miles from the main road. Here we planned the coach 
robbery. We picked up an almanac at Youl’s, which in¬ 
formed us the time of starting and other particulars, and 
enabled us to know the time the coach would arrive at 
Epping Forest, this being the place we intended for the 
enterprise. 
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It was agreed between us that I was to stop the coach, but 
in the event of an accident my mates were to place themselves 
in such a manner as to enable them to effect their purpose 
afterwards. On meeting the coach, I presented my piece at 
the coachman, and ordered him to pull up, which he did on 
the instant. I next ordered him and all the passengers to 
alight. I was now joined by my comrades. Kavanagh placed 
himself at the horse’s heads, -I stood at the door (or window) 
of the coach in readiness to hand out the passengers. Mr. 
Jacobs, being the first who made his appearance, was at once 
handed over to the tender mercies of Jones, who immediately 
examined 4 he state of his exchequer, and being under the 
impression that, as Mr. Jacobs happened to be an inside 
passenger, he might inadvertently trespass on the rules of 
etiquette by wearing his hat in the presence of the ladies, 
Jones immediately took charge of that appendage, and placed 
it on his own head, Mr. Jacobs not at all seeming to 
relish the proceeding. Mrs. Cox, on being introduced, pre-. * 
sented me with a purse, which I instantly returned, as I was 
quite aware of her identity—she, being a widow, I would not 
deprive her of anything. I am happy to inform my 

readers that Mrs. Cox is still living (1870, or at the date 
when Cash wrote this), and in all probability these pages 
may meet her eye, and if so, she will acknowledge the 
truth of my statement, which differs so widely from the 
account of the affair given in the columns of the Advertiser. 
Miss Horton being the next who submitted herself for 
examination, evinced considerable inclination to faint, but 
at my earnest solicitation she deferred doing so until some 
more fitting occasion. Jones politely took charge of what 
cash and other property she possessed, and when all was col¬ 
lected we gave them to understand that they were at liberty 
to proceed on their journey. 

We were now of opinion that our enemies on hearing of 
our last adventure would imagine that we should esconce 
ourselves in the hills; we therefore adopted quite a different 
plan of action, and travelled through the most unfrequented 
part of this country until coming within a mile or two of 
l<oss, where we remained in ambuscade, digesting our plans 
for the future, until our ration bag was nearly empty, which 
hinted the necessity of taking active measures. From the 
character of Captain Horton, we judged him to be the 
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most likely gentleman in that locality who was able, how¬ 
ever unwilling, to perform an act of benevolence, and upon 
this supposition we decided on paying him a friendly visit. 
We soon arrived within sight of the fortress, it being the 
most appropriate name I can find for that gentleman’s resi¬ 
dence, which was defended by an outer wall with embrasures, 
and, in fact, all the other appliances of a citadel about to be 
besieged. \Ve therefore reconnoitred for a short time in 
order to ascertain if the enemy had any weak points which 
could be turned to advantage, and at length resolved to take 
the garrison by assault. Advancing with a firm and deter¬ 
mined front, and after some slight skirmishing we made our¬ 
selves masters of the outer works, and also succeeded in taking 
fifteen of the enemy, whom we immediately placed in durance, 
with the exception of one who conducted us to where the 
main body was posted. 

Our strength being now reduced, having to leave one of 
our number in charge of prisoners, we were obliged to act 
with great caution. The troops in the garrison were as yet 
unconscious of our presence, as we carried the outer works 
at the bayonet point, but on advancing to the ramparts we 
were seen by a scout, who quickly retired to give the alarm, 
hut Jones, with great presence of mind and the most un¬ 
daunted bravery, rushed across the ramparts and knocked 
the scout down before he could give the alarm, and aftei- 
wards charged the enemy. On hearing the fusilade inside, 

I was of opinion that the assaulting party had met with a 
determined resistance, and might in all probability be van¬ 
quished. Resolving to revenge the death of my comrade, I 
fiercely commanded the guide to climb the ramparts, being 
responsible for his safe custody, and speedily bore up for the 
attack, and passing over the body of the scout, I found Jones 
engaged in a hand-to-hand encounter with the captain of the 
garrison, who, on seeing a reinforcement coming up at the 
charge, gave himself up as a prisoner of war, and the fortress 
at once capitulated. 

When in possession of the fortress we brought in our 
prisoners, placing them all together, upon which we were 
informed by the Captain that a female had made her escape 
during the conflict, and would likely return in a few minutes 
with a fresh body of troops. He also made use of very 
insulting language, not at all becoming the character of a 
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gentleman; and, among other things, observed that he was 
not afraid of losing his life, if I was. 1 cautioned him to be 
silent and to retract his expressions, and with these injunc¬ 
tions he complied at the end of my gun. Had he been armed, 
and in a position to defend himself, I would have put his 
courage to the test, if all the police in Ross and Campbell 
Town were on the premises. Jones now stripped him of his 
watch, and in my rambles through the fortress I found a 
young lady in deep mourning, with whom 1 did not interfere, 
thinking, that as Mrs. Horton had made her escape, all further 
precautions were unnecessary. YVe then quitted the garrison, 
taking very little with us, and as no blame could be attributed 
to any of our party, who all acted with the greatest courage 
and determination, we resolved at some future time to pay 
another visit to our friends, when we might have a better 
opportunity of testing the courage of the officer in com* 
mand. 

We travelled on until reaching the Western Tiers, where 
we remained in the fastnesses of the mountains for the next 
week, and while here I resolved to carry my plans into exe¬ 
cution respecting the New South Wales trackers, having 
learned from a newspaper, which we found at Captain 
Horton's, that they succeeded in finding our stock of pro¬ 
visions, which we had planted in a most inaccessible part 
of the bush. This circumstance caused me to be more 
anxious than ever to carry out my benevolent intentions in 
favour or my sable adversaries. We therefore started for the 
Lakes, and on sticking up a shepherd's hut, belonging to 
Mr. Clark, of Ellenthorpe Hall, we found a quantity of 
rations, which we carried away with us. 

When travelling over a piece of land that baffles descrip¬ 
tion, being a complete mass of limestone rock, and so uneven 
that it required great circumspection in crossing it, my poor 
friend Kavanagh met with a serious accident, which brought 
his career in the bush to a close, and also deprived us of his 
company and assistance. It appears that in getting over the 
rocks he had a fall, and his piece, by the concussion against 
the rocks, exploded, the ball entering his arm at the elbow, 
and running along the bone went out at the wrist, rendering 
the limb perfectly useless during the rest of his days. 1 
was about fifty yards in advance at the time of the occur¬ 
rence, but on hearing the report of his gun, I dropped my 
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knapsack and quickly returned to see what was the matter, 
i found poor Kavanagh on the ground bleeding profusely, 
and stripping him of his coat, and tearing up a clean white 
shirt into bandages, I bound up the arm as well as prac¬ 
ticable. He appeared to be quite faint, and after looking 
about for some time I presently found some water, of which 
he drank eagerly, and this for a moment revived him. We 
then tried to cheer him up, and suggested our immediate 
return to the vicinity of Both well, from whence, at night, I 
could go into the township and, by a scheme which I proposed 
to adopt, one of us could procure the services of a doctor. 
We then destroyed his gun, and Jones and I having each 
taken a share of his bundle, w r e all, with heavy hearts, tra¬ 
velled on in the direction of Bothwell. 

About six o’clock the same evening, finding Kavanagh 
quite exhausted, we halted and made a fire to warm some 
water to bathe the wound; and while Jones unwound the 
bandages, I procured some herbs, which I applied to the 
injury, and this treatment appeared to give him relief. I 
then explained the plan 1 had formed, and stated my 
intention to carry it into execution at once, viz., on ascertain¬ 
ing where the doctor resided, I was to call upon him after 
dark, and on seeing him, bail hipi up instantly, and march 
him on before me to the place of our encampment. I was 
quite satisfied at the time that this could have been easily 
accomplished, but Kavanagh would not hear of it, having 
resolved to give himself up to Mr. Clark, at Cluny, whom, 
the reader will remember, w r e had in charge when attacking 
the residence of Mr. Aliardyce. We used every argument 
and entreaty in trying to alter his determination, but 
finding it useless, accompanied him the next morning until 
we came within a short distance of Cluny, where we parted. 

I am sorry truth obliges me to say that Jones, while on 
the road to Mr. Clark’s, privately hinted the necessity of 
shooting Kavanagh, being under the impression that he 
might reveal our haunts, and particularly our visits to Mrs. 

-n’s, thereby getting that family into difficulties. I 

rebuked him for making such a heartless proposition, ob¬ 
serving that had I been in Kavanagh’s situation, he would 
treat me in like manner, and regretting very much to hear 
him suggest anything so unmanly. I kept my eye upon him 
until Kavanagh was far away on the road, being of opinion 
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that Jones would do almost anything rather than forego his 

visits to Mrs. 13 -n’s at the Dromedary. We returned in 

very had spirits, as neither of us liked the idea of Kavanagh 
giving himself up to the authorities, although I never for a 
moment thought that he would make any disclosures to 
injure us. For the first time, I now became disgusted with 
my calling, being of opinion, after what had lately transpired 
that there could be no confidence or friendship between men 
placed in our position. But the die was cast, and I was 
obliged to follow it up to the end. 

On parting with my companion, my sole remaining mate 
and I remained in seclusion for the next fourteen days, with¬ 
out committing fresh depredations. Jones was strongly of 
opinion that Kavanagh would inform the authorities of our 
visits to Cobb’s Hill, but his notions in this respect I strongly 
opposed, and in order to put the matter to a test, we both 
started off, about five o’clock in the evening, with the inten¬ 
tion of paying our friends another visit, although being in a 
perfect state of uncertainty as to the result. Kavanagh might 
be weak enough to betray us, and consequently we should 
be putting our heads into a hornet’s nest I could scarcely 
believe, however, that he would do such a thing ; but my con¬ 
fidence in my associates in crime had been much shaken by 
hearing Jones express a desire to shoot Kavanagh, and I 
must confess that I never afterwards regarded the former with 
any other feeling but that of distrust 

At the dusk of the evening we arrived at a hill, distant 

about a quarter of a mile from Mrs. B-n’s dwelling, and 

having planted our knapsacks, we equipped ourselves in the 
lightest possible manner, taking nothing with us but our arms, 
and moving cautiously through the scrub we at length got 
near enough to hear conversation inside, but could not 
recognise any of the parties, or understand what was spoken. 
Remaining in the utmost suspense for some minutes longer, 
we rushed to the door, which we quickly burst open, and 
entered the house, being resolved to know the worst at once. 
Our friends were much astonished on seeing the door fly 
open, but on recognising us their fears for their own safety 
soon vanished, and they received us in the usual welcome 
manner. I took the precaution, however, to examine the 
bedroom, in order to assure myself that no treachery was 
ntended, and finding that all was correct I joined the family, 
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whom we at once made acquainted with Kavanagh’s mis¬ 
fortune, explaining that our motive for breaking open the 
door was owing to our being under the impression that the 
house might be occupied by the enemy. They were already 
aware that Kavanagh was in custody, but as to the circum¬ 
stances which led to his capture they were entirely ignorant, 
until hearing them from us. 

Our host returned from the settlement with supplies, and 
we had a very pleasant night of it. It struck me, however, 
that the unfortunate position in which our friend Kavanagh 
was placed seemed to give the family very little anxiety, 
although claiming him as a near relative. This circumstance 
caused me to think that all their seeming friendship for my 
mates and myself was hollow and insincere, and I was, 
therefore, more distrustful and guarded than ever. We here 
had access to the newspapers, from which w r e learned that 
Kavanagh, on his arrival in town, informed the authorities 
that he had shot Jones and myself, and this assured me that 
he did not intend to betray us. His statement was in some 
measure credited, as nothing could be heard of either my 
mate or me since Kavanagh surrendered. We concluded, 
therefore, that we were safe so far as Kavanagh was concerned, 

but, as I before observed, my confidence in Mrs. B-n was 

much shaken, owing to the heartless manner in which she 
spoke of the misfortunes of her uncle. 

I was now sick of seclusion, and resolved again to take 
the field, even supposing that we should bring affairs to a final 
issue; and on being informed that we could borrow jQ 200 
on applying to Mr. John Clark, of the Tea Tree, we hastily 
equipped ourselves for the expedition, and at seven o'clock in 
the morning came in sight of that gentleman’s residence. On 
this occasion we were accompanied by our informant, who on 
showing us the house, remarked that his part of the business 
was concluded, and having brought a couple of bottles of ale, 
a shoulder of mutton, and some bread and cheese, we all sat 
down in a scrub close by, and partook ot a slight collation, 
after which our guide left us to our own contrivances. 

We were given to understand that we might expect some 
resistance at this place, as they constantly kept eight stands 
of arms loaded in the passage, in anticipation ot our visit, and 
also that Mr. Clark’s son-in-law, who was a tall, powerful man, 
known by the soubriquet of f Rough Harry,’ was a most 
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determined character. We deferred making the attempt until 
evening, and remained in a hollow tree, in order to escape 
observation. I could not help feeling the loss of Kavanagh, 
although not detracting for a moment from the merit of 
Jones, who, upon all occasions, evinced both courage and 
determination ; yet I must confess that I considered myself 
in some measure alone, and that in our future forays I 
should have to depend more than ev^r upon myself. At 
about two o’clock in the afternoon I began to get rather rest¬ 
less ; and feeling a strong desire to see how we could manage 
business under the new state of things, I called upon ray 
mate, who had fallen asleep, and stated my resolution to 
attack the premises at once. He unhesitatingly agreed, and 
we walked deliberately across the paddock in the direction of 
the house. Jones on this occasion wore an old dilapidated 
hat, which partially concealed his features, together with a 
very seedy looking fustian shooting coat and tattered trousers, 
in order to appear as a labouring man in search of employ¬ 
ment. As for myself I did not take the trouble to assume 
any disguise whatever. 

On reaching a fence about two hundred yards from the 
house we planted our guns, relying in this instance on our 
pistols, as it would not be judicious to carry our arms up to 
the house, it being an open country and broad daylight. We 
soon reached the front of the house, which we passed, and 
entered a passage which led to the rear of the premises 
and opened upon a yard surrounded by outhouses, and 
flanked by a garden fence, through the gate of which an old 
gentleman passed just as we entered. He eyed us both very 
suspiciously. I stepped up to him and enquired in a careless 
manner if Harry (meaning his son-in-law) was at home, to 
which he answered in the negative, stating that he was at 
Brighton. He then turned on his heel as if about to leave 
us ; Jones caught him by the shoulder, wheeled him round, 
and ordered our host into his house, at the same time pulling 
a brace of pistols from his belt. On following him in we 
found two ladies employed at embroidery. At a glance we 
recognised one of them as the mistress, by a description cf 
the lady previously received. We assured them that there 
was no harm intended, our business being merely to borrow 
a little money, as our funds- in the bank were exhausted. 
They both appeared to treat the affair cavalierly, until Jones 
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began to make demands upon their generosity. In his re¬ 
searches he was accompanied by the mistress, being of 
opinion that her advice and assistance would be absolutely 
necessary in finding what he was so much in search of, and 
consequently hasten our exit. On getting upstairs I heard 
Jones having some altercation with his guide, who it appears 
bad handed him 30s., remarking that she had no more 
money in the house. Upon this Jones flourished his pistol. 
She put up her hands, poor lady, in great fear, and ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Oh, would you do that ?* He then took the keys 
from her hand, and on opening a drawer found nineteen 
sovereigns. He next applied the keys to two drawers, but 
finding that they would not answer, he asked the mistress to 
let him have the right ones, but she appeared to know 
nothing about them. Having an opportunity of hearing what 
passed, I called upon Jones to send her downstairs, adding 
that I would hand him up an axe that might possibly answer 
the purpose. This had the desired effect, the keys being 
handed over immediately, and Jones continued his re¬ 
searches, finding a pocket-book filled with notes in one of 
the drawers. Rough Harry’s box was the next attended to, 
where he found a five pound note together with some first-rate 
articles of clothing, which fitted me remarkably well, and on 
collecting everything we thought worth carrying away, we 
made our exit, Jones whistling the Rogue’s March to our 
footsteps. 

On our way back to Cobb’s Hill we found that we had 
realized the sum of one hundred and ninety pounds by our 
day’s work, independently of other contingencies, and about 

8 o’clock the same night we safely arrived at Mrs. B-n’s, 

where we round a large fire burning, the candles alight, and 
the windows thrown open, in order to assure us on our 
approach that we had nothing to dread ; the tea equipage was 
also in waiting, and here let me remark that I have rarely met 

a more cleanly housewife than was Mrs. B-n. They did 

not make any enquiries as to the success of our undertaking, 
but our host and his wife eyed us intently, being evidently 
anxious to know the result of our journey, but from me they 
learned nothing. However, they afterwards informed me 
hat the moment they saw Jones they were perfectly satisfied 
hat we had been successful. 

I must now anticipate my story and relate an incident that 
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occurred many years subsequently, when engaged in writing 
these memoirs. On the 26th January, in the year 1866, 
while passing the Berriedale Inn, I was called into the 
bar by the landlady, Mrs. Mason, who enquired if I knew 
or ever recollected having seen her before. I replied in 
the negative, observing that she was quite a stranger to me, 
although calling at her house on one or two previous occa¬ 
sions. She next asked me if I ever remembered making a 
remark to a female whom 1 saw at a place I was sticking up, to 
the effect that she was the gamest woman in the colony. I im¬ 
mediately answered yes, that I had made that remark to a 
young lady whom I found at Mr. Clark’s, at the Tea Tree, 
when Jones and I borrowed some money from that gentle¬ 
man, observing that she could not be the person, as she did 
not bear the slightest resemblance to the lady in question; 
but on her recounting the particulars of that transaction, I 
was satisfied that she must be the same. However, although 
calling me in, she did not offer to treat me, permitting that 
civility to be exercised at my own expense, which caused me 
to think that we were not very good friends ; but had it been 
any other than the landlady of a public-house I should have 
invited her to drink for reminding me of the most eventful 
part of my career. 

And now let me take the reader back to the Dromedary. 
After tea we settled our accounts with our hostess, and pack¬ 
ing up the knapsacks, took our leave. She appeared to be 
very much surprised at our sudden departure, but knowing 
that our last affair at the Tea Tree would settle all idle 
rumours respecting us, and cause the district to be to us in a 
state of siege, for some days at all events, I judged it expe¬ 
dient to clear the neighbourhood of our enemies, and in 
order to effect this, I formed a plan to rob Her Majesty’s 
mail at Spring Hill, which would cause our pursuers to rush 
into the latter quarter, and thereby give us an opportunity of 

returning to Mrs. B-n’s, and enjoy the fruits of our 

labours in peace and security. On leaving the latter place 
we repaired to our log fortress on the Dromedary, where 
we remained for the night, and after cleaning our arms and 
making other necessary arrangements, we started for Spring 
Hill, where we arrived on the next evening. 

At twelve o’clock that night we found ourselves awaiting 
the coming of Her Majesty’s carriage, and on hearing the 
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sound of the wheels, I planted myself in the middle of the 
road, and when within five or six paces of the leaders, I 
called on the driver to pull up, at the same time presenting 
my piece at him. He had the sense to obey the summons, 
and on being ordered to alight, I found that he could scarcely 
stand through excessive terror. He implored mercy, stating 
that he was a married man and had a family. Seeing the man 
nearly petrified with fear, I told him to calm himself, and not 
to be at all in dread of us, as we had no inclination to hurt 
him, on which he presented me with his purse, and expressed 
a wish to shake hands with me, the poor fellow being still of 
opinion that he was not yet out of danger. I thought about 
his wife and family, and returned him his purse untouched, 
but on searching him to see if he had any arms concealed on 
his person, I found a silver watch in a tin case, which I knew 
was the property of the Post Office authorities. I kept that, 
and next demanded the key of the boot, which I gave to 
Jones, who found this department crammed to excess, as it 
happened to be an English mail, and on cutting the bags 
open, we contrived to scrape forty pounds from the letters, 
together with a gold watch belonging to a Scotch minister, 
which had been forwarded to Hobart Town for repairs. It 
appeared by the inscription on the inside of the case that it was 
a present from his congregation. However, Jones took charge 
of it in order to see that the repairs were properly executed. 

On a further search Jones discovered another gold watch 
neatly enveloped in a package, and addressed to some Jew in 
Hobart Town, whose name I cannot recollect. Jones appropri¬ 
ated this also, and begged the coachman would so far favour him 
as to convey his respects to Moses, and say that circumstances 
obliged him to borrow his time-piece. He also forwarded his 
respects to the Scotch minister, with a guarantee that the 
necessary repairs should be neatly and expeditiously per¬ 
formed, and that in return for his (Jones’s) trouble he hoped 
that his reverence would offer up a prayer or two for his 
conversion. He then packed up some letters and news¬ 
papers which he might peruse at leisure when at Mrs. 

B-n’s, and bidding the coachman good night, we retired 

to a secluded spot, where we remained until morning, and 
instead of proceeding to the Western liers (as we informed 
the coachman it was our intention to do), we travelled 
through Lovely Banks. 

Passing Jerusalem, we struck oft* at Bagdad, and shortly after 
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arrived safely at Cobb's Hill, where we experienced a heartier 
welcome than ever. Our friends could tell us about our last 
exploit, the report having run along like wildfire that Cash 
had got the coachman, who was two hours behind his time, 
and this report was confirmed on his arrival at the different 
stations. The hue and cry being now raised, our enemies 
rushed from all directions into the district of Spring Hill, 
leaving us in peace and security, with nothing to trouble 
us, and our only consideration being how we could best 

enjoy ourselves. We despatched Mrs. B-n to Hobart 

Town for an abundant supply of everything needful, and 
she returned the same evening in company with my old 
friend, ‘Vinegar Hill,' as we familiarly termed the fiddler. 

We remained at Cobb’s Hill for the next three weeks, 
and our company having now nearly all left us, I began to 
feel an inclination to go in search of fresh adventuies, and 

one evening, while in company with Mrs. B-n and Jones, 

I signified an intention of going to Bridgewater for some 
brandy, upon which occasion Mrs. B--n sarcastically ob¬ 

served that I was not game enough to make the attempt. 
Not appearing to notice her observation, I turned to her 
brother, and asked him if he would come with me and carry 
the swag ; and buttoning my coat in order to conceal my 
pistols, we both started on our journey. While on the road, 
I came to the conclusion that I had no friend in Mrs. 

B-n, although quite at a loss to know the cause of her 

enmity, as I had always dealt very liberally with her and the 
family generally. It might have originated in the circum¬ 
stance of my searching the bedroom whenever we visited the 
house, as the action implied a want of confidence. How¬ 
ever, I was quite satisfied that she did not like me, and her 
remarks on the present occasion were made in a tone of 
derision that left no doubt on my mind as to the state of 
her feelings with regard to myself, as her last observation 
dearly implied a want of courage. I was therefore deter¬ 
mined to show her that indecision was not mixed up with 
my other bad qualities. We soon arrived at our destination, 
and on entering the inn found a number of persons drink¬ 
ing. As a curious coincidence, there happened to be a con¬ 
stable present also, but he did not appear to notice us. I 
called for four bottles of brandy, and two of port, the latter 
for the ladies, and having paid for it, my young mate tied 
them up in a handkerchief, and we both returned to our 
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highland home without further molestation, and enjoyed our¬ 
selves up to a late hour of the night. 

F'or some time past Jones seemed to incorporate him¬ 
self with the family, not at all appearing to think that he 
was an outlaw, with a price set upon his head ; and I now 
determined that I would not be the first to apprise him of 
that disagreeable fact, not being at all satisfied at the manner 
in which he behaved latterly, as he appeared to reserve all 

his confidence for Mrs 13 -n and her family, and the 

reader will see in the sequel what I had seen already, that 
his confidence was greatly misplaced, and was also the 
ultimate cause of his destruction. On one occasion, when 
speaking to him out of the old woman's presence, I 
told him to give her husband the four gold watches, a 
telescope, a number of silver spoons, which we had collected 
in our various expeditions, as some consideration for risking 
his liberty in affording us shelter Jones appeared to be 
much gratified at this. We both returned to the house, 
where we found Mr. and Mrs R-n, both of whom ap¬ 

peared to be rather out of temper, the former asking me, in 
a menacing tone, if I was going to take his sister away 
from the house. I answered that if his sister washed to go 
home to her father, I could not see what I had to do with 
it. He replied that it had everything to do with him, 
observing that she should not leave, whereupon Mrs. 

B-n remarked that it would be more creditable for me 

if I would go to Hobart Town, and take my own wife, 
adding that many people believed that another person had 
taken my place. Her last observation stung me to mad¬ 
ness, and 1 answered that she should not be the first to 
rake up the follies of her sex, and taking up my gun, I left 
the house. Tones followed me outside, and asked where I 
intended to go. I could scarcely reply, but intimated that 
I intended to proceed to Hobart Town, upon which he 
coolly informed me that I should find him at the Drome¬ 
dary on my return. 

Before leaving the house I took a bottle of brandy 
from a shelf, and as it was then getting late, I remained a 
short distance from the house until daylight next morning, 
when I started for Hobart Town, and on my way I called 
upon the old man who lived near the Crooked Billet, ut 
before I arrived at the house, discharged my piece, and 
shortly after entered by the back door. The old man re- 
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ceived me with every mark of friendship ; and seeing that 
I was somewhat excited he enquired if there was anything 
the matter with me, observing that I appeared rather out of 
spirits. I replied that there was nothing whatever the 
matter, that I was merely going to Hobart Town on a little 
business, and would be back on the following day. He 
then pressed me to have some refreshment; but this I de¬ 
clined, at the same time requesting him to keep my piece 
until I should call for it on my return. 

Bidding him and the family good-bye, I continued my 
journey, crossing the Jordan River, passing Restdown Ferry, 
until coming within a mile of Kangaroo Point, where I halted 
in order to examine my pistols, two brace of which 1 had in 
my belt. I found that the nipple of one of them was unser¬ 
viceable, and not being able to repair the defect, I threw it 
into the scrub, being of opinion that I had sufficient left to 
answer my purpose, and when it was quite dark I entered a 
public-house at Bellerive; and the landlord having conducted 
me behind the bar w r here a brisk fire was burning, I asked 
him if he knew of a boatman that would put me across the 
ferry. Having replied in the affirmative he sent a messenger, 
who shortly afterwards returned, bringing a waterman, who 
offered to take me to the other side for three shillings and 
sixpence. I pretended to think that the fare was rather 
exorbitant; but after some sham cavilling agreed to his terms. 
We then went down to the boat, when he and the boy pulled 
me across, and on landing at the Old Wharf I gave him a 
dollar as my fare for the passage. I then repaired to a shop in 
Liverpool-street, where I purchased a hat for a guinea, and 
in a few minutes afterwards I called on my friend the fiddler, 
who appeared to be rather surprised at seeing me in the 
capital. After some refreshment I requested the pleasure 
of his company for a walk. My readers may feel surprised 
at my acting so imprudently. I must therefore inform them 
that I intended to commit a crime which I ever regarded 
with the utmost abhorrence, and to which I was driven by 

the cruel taunt which I received from Mrs. B-n. '1 he 

demon of jealousy had entered my soul, and I now shudder 
at the thoughts of the murder I then contemplated. I 
wrestled hard with my feelings, but the taunt rankled in my 
heart, setting my brain on fire. In a word, I had come to 
Hobart Town fully intending to shoot my companion and 
her paramour. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CAPTURE. 

When my old friend and I had got within a few yards of 
the Blue Bells of Scotland Inn, in Murray-street, I directed 
him to enquire where my companion resided, as I was 
anxious to see her. I knew that she lived somewhere in that 
locality, and having passed the before-mentioned Inn, we 
again returned, and on meeting a man who was walking 
leisurely up the street my friend asked him if he knew where 
Mrs. Cash lived I still continued my route along the path¬ 
way ; however, the man on pointing out the house to my 
friend, called to another man who was standing in the street, 
and exclaimed, ‘Tom, this is the party we are looking for/ 
and both of them followed meat a sharp pace. My poor old 
friend on hearing the exclamation made his escape, and on 
seeing that they were trying to come up with me, I quickened 
my pace, and having observed this, one of them loudly ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ It’s Cash ; blow his- head off/ discharging a 

pistol at the same time. 

I now ran at full speed down Murray-street, turning into 
Melvilie-street, my pursuers still increasing in numbers, 
until the whole street joined into a general tally ho ! I 
knew that if I could keep my road clear, none of them could 
catch me, and taking a pistol in each hand continued my 
course down Melville-street, but instead of turning into 
Argyle-street, as I should hawe done had I known the 
locality, I ran on until my further progress was stopped by 
Mr. Gunn’s residence. On finding my error I quickly re¬ 
turned, and ran up Argyle-street; but my mistake gave my 
enemies a decided advantage, as it caused me to lose more 
than two hundred yards. My pursuers were now consider¬ 
ably increased, and yelling and howling resounded on all 
sides, so that it was with difficulty that I made my way into 
Brisbane-street, owing to the great crowd of people before 
and behind me. Had I used my pistols I could have effec¬ 
tually cleared a passage; but I did not wish to shed blood 
until the last extremity. I contrived to make my way through 
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the crowd without injuring any person until passing the Old 
Commodore Inn, where I was caught in the arms of a tall, 
powerful man. I flung him from me like a herring, but on 
seeing him return to the charge a second time, and my pur¬ 
suers getting close upon me, 1 fired, and my opponent fell 
mortally wounded, upon which I threw away the pistol, and 
pulled another from my belt. 

At this time the multitude was pressing upon me, when, 
making a backward spring to clear myself from a grasp, I 
slipped and fell, and it was owing to this accident alone that 
I was captured, as the mob surrounded me before I could 
recover my feet. I believe I should have escaped afterwards, 
having wounded Cunliffe and shot the nose off Oldfield while 
on the ground, had it not been that my captors were now 
joined by the two constables who first gave the alarm, and who 
were armed with horse pistols, with the butt ends of which 
they beat me unmercifully on the head, while lying over¬ 
powered on the road metal, endeavouring, if possible, to kill 
me, as I still, despite of numbers, continued to resist. I 
could hear the voice of a female calling upon my assailants 
to desist, and shouting out that although they were twenty to 
one yet they were still afraid of me. ‘ Get off him. you 
cowardly dogs/ she exclaimed, ‘ you want to murder him ; 
why don’t you take him like men ? There is enough of you 
to do that without killing him.’ 

At this time I became insensible, and cannot recollect 
anything more until I found myself in a lighted room 
where a number of people were assembled. The lights 
danced before my eyes, but I was quite unconscious of what 
was taking place. It appears that I was tlrrn in the office at 
the Prisoner’s Barracks, undergoing the process of identifi¬ 
cation, which was not a very easy matter, being so completely 
disfigured with cuts and bruises that my poor old mother, 
had she been there, would never have recognised her darling 
Martin. They jumped at conclusions, however, and kept me 
in safe custody until twelve o’clock that night, not wishing to 
take me through the streets while the inhabitants were astir, 
being apprehensive that there were some who might assist me 
in making my escape. I was then placed in a covered car 
and conveyed to the gaol, where I was delivered over to 
the care of that well-known and estimable gentleman, Mr. 
Capon, who had then filled the situation of gaoler for 
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many years, and always universally respected for his kind¬ 
ness and humanity. My ideas were so confused that I could 
scarcely collect my thoughts sufficiently to understand my 
situation. 

On the following morning I was visited in my cell by 
Mr. Capon, who kindly asked me if I would have some tea, 
but I thankfully declined to have anything. This was cer¬ 
tainly a mark of kindness on his part, as the gaol dietary 
did not include the items of tea, sugar, or coffee. Shortly 
after his departure I was visited by the Reverend Father 
Therry, who was then renowned throughout all the Austra¬ 
lian colonies for his unaffected piety, benevolence, and all 
other Christian virtues, and whose name will be remembered 
in Tasmania when all other priests are forgotten. I re¬ 
vered the character of this gentleman, but was not in a fit 
frame of mind to benefit by his counsel. He told me that 
the generality of the inhabitants sympathised with me, and 
that the township was in a ferment owing to the occur¬ 
rences of the previous night. I forgot to mention that 
while in a state of unconsciousness my wounds had been 
dressed at the Prisoners’ Barracks, and the good old gentle¬ 
man on his visit counted nine gashes and plasters on my 
head. He then left me, promising to return shortly, and 
all this day I lay like a person entranced, not tasting a 
morsel of food. 

On the following morning, about nine o’clock, my cell 
door opened, and the far-famed John Price, of Norfolk 
Island celebrity, appeared at the entrance in company with 
three others who had the appearance of gentlemen, but as 
very few of that class ever kept his company, I am rather 
inclined to think that they were only gentlemen by appear¬ 
ance. Mr. Price, after staring at me for a minute or two, 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, Martin, they have handled you rather 
roughly.’ I merely remarked that the times were pretty 
rough, too. He then, thinking to find a soft place in me, 
abruptly observed that Winstanley was dead. This was the 
person I fired at when obstructing me on the road near the 
Old Commodore Inn on the night of my capture. On 
hearing this, I raised myself upon my elbows, and looking 
him steadily in the face remarked that I was very glad of it, 
and that the only thing I regretted was that I had not an 
opportunity of shooting all that were around me on that 
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occasion, himself included. On hearing my reply he re¬ 
treated a step or two from the door of my cell, and darting 
his glances at mine observed that he had come across a 
great many ruffians, but that a greater or more hardened 
scoundrel than myself he never was acquainted with. The 
cell door was then closed, and I was left to my own 
cogitations. 

In the course of the same day I was visited by my 
unfortunate companion in sorrow, Kavanagh, who appeared 
much affected on seeing me. Mr. Capon kindly permitted 
him to remain with me for a couple of hours, and when he 
was about to leave he remarked that he had never been 
deceived in me, being always of opinion that when circum¬ 
stances brought me out, I would be found able and willing 
to meet them. I was very much rejoiced' to see him, although 
we were both of us in a measure dead men, neither enter¬ 
taining the slightest hope of mercy, as each considered his 
doom sealed the moment he entered his cell. 

On the following morning, enveloped in a flannel shirt and 
drawers, I was taken from my cell and assisted up stairs, on 
the landing of which I observed a number of people both 
male and female assembled, among whom I recognised Mr. 
Price, who appeared in his capacity of coroner to hold the 
inquest on the body of poor Winstanley. I felt no way 
interested in the proceedings, although being the only 
person present they materially concerned. My attention was 
drawn to a young man, who I afterwards learned was a son of 
Mrs. Smith, the landlady of the Old Commodore. He swore 
positively that lie saw me shoot Winstanley with a pistol 
about a foot long, and that he never lost sight of me after¬ 
wards until I had entered the Prisoners’ Barracks in custody. 
It may appear rather singular that this same witness, when 
subsequently examined at my trial, did not appear to have 
the slightest knowledge of me, and refused to swear to my 
identity. At the conclusion of the proceedings, Mr. Price 
delivered a very feeling address, stating that I had been found 
guilty of the murder of Constable Winstanley, for which he 
was about to commit me, and concluded by observing that I 
had another chance, which, in his opinion, was but a very 
poor one. He therefore begged of me to make the best 
possible use of the few days 1 had to live, as my trial would 
take place on the 4th of the month, and the meantime 
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would leave me only two days to prepare for it. I was then 
re-conducted to my cell, where I found that celebrated bar¬ 
rister, Mr. Edward McDowell, who, in company with his 
brother, was waiting to see me. He regretted that my case 
admitted of no point in which he could assist me, observing 
that he would willingly do so if he thought for a moment 
that it would avail me anything, and in returning my grateful 
thanks, I remarked that the Government had some money of 
mine in their hands, and that I would much rather it was 
in his, although not expecting the slightest benefit from his 
advocacy, however talented he might be, being of the same 
opinion with himself that my case was indeed hopeless. He 
replied that he might as well have the money as let it remain 
in the hands of the Government, and promised on leaving 
that he would defend me on my trial. 

My cell at this time was literally thronged with delicacies, 
■which had been sent to me by unknown parties, and I was 
given to understand that several influential persons in Hobart 
Town had formed themselves into a committee in order to 
subscribe towards my maintenance while in prison. The Rev. 
Father Therry visited me twice every day, and I felt much 
comforted by his conversation. On the day previous to my 
trial, I was taken, in company with Kavanagh, to the gaol 
lodge, and the latter, being called in first, was confronted by 
a lady and gentleman, who at once identified him. I was next 
called in, and presently found myself standing before Mr. 
Kerr and his lady, who both denied having ever seen me 
before. I could see a smile on the lady’s countenance, and 
was perfectly satisfied that I was no stranger to her. I sub¬ 
sequently learned that her shortsightedness was occasioned 
by the fact of my preventing Jones from entering the 
room where her three sisters were in bed, when at Mr. 
Kimberley’s, she being a daughter of the latter gentleman. 
However, it could do me no service, but it nevertheless 
showed that they were willing to serve me when it lay in 
their power. 

On the morning of my trial I had an early visit from the 
Rev. Father Therry, who administered all the consolation in 
his power, but I felt but little depressed, and at ten o'clock 
1 was handcuffed and conducted from the gaol to the court¬ 
house, the street being so densely crowded with people 
who were trying to catch a glimpse of me, that the con- 
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stables and javelin men had the greatest difficulty in effecting 
a passage. 

My trial lasted nearly two days, and on being found guilty 
I was put bade for sentence. Although not superstitious, 
I shall ever remember a dream I had while waiting to hear 
my doom. I imagined that 1 was attacked by a large 
black snake, which I succeeded in destroying after a most 
determined struggle, and I augured favourably from this 
dream, which caused me to think, for the first time since my 
incarceration, that my life might be spared. The following 
morning Kavanagh and I were handcuffed together, and 
taken over to the court-house to hear our sentences. Ka¬ 
vanagh being first called, was condemned to be executed, 
but it struck me at the time that his sentence would not 
be carried into effect by the manner in which he was ad¬ 
dressed by the Judge, who on passing sentence upon me 
delivered himself as follows :—* You will be taken from 
hence to your cold, miserable cell, and there remain until 
Monday morning next, you will then be taken to the place 
of execution, where you shall be hanged by the neck until 
you are dead; after which your body will be cut down and 
delivered over to the surgeons for anatomization.* This was 
quite sufficient to dispel any illusions my dream might give 
rise to, but as I before observed, I was as free from super¬ 
stition as if I had been born in the same town with John 
Price in Cornwall. 

The following day Mr. Capon told me to hold myself in 
readiness, as he had a notification that Captain Forster, the 
Comptroller-General of Convicts, who was about to pay me a 
visit. .1 respectfully enquired if he knew the nature of that 
gentleman’s business in paying me such an honour. He 
replied that he did not; but added that he considered it a 
mark of attention such as had never been shown to a prisoner 
before, and in about an hour after I was conducted into the 
presence of the Captain, who addressed me very mildly, and 
enquired if there was anything I wished for, as he would be 
happy to send me anythihg that might contribute to my com¬ 
fort with the exception of ardent spirits. I thanked him for 
this mark of good feeling and condescension on his part, 
and stated that I had then everything I stood in need ol; 
upon which he picked up his hat and left the office, which 
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caused me to think that he was in some way offended as I 
did not accept his generous offer. 

The next day being the last that I had to live, Major 
Ainsworth, of Her Majesty’s 51st K. O. L. I., called upon 
me, in company with Mr. Capon, and after expressing his 
regret at seeing me so situated, assured me that his visit on 
this occasion was not one of idle curiosity, but in conse¬ 
quence of a slanderous report that had been in circulation 
respecting himself and the party under his command when 
out in pursuit of me, to the effect that having timely notice 
they could have taken us at Mr. Hodgkinson’s, if they were 
not afraid to come into collision with us. He therefore 
requested to know from me, in the presence of Mr. Capon, 
if I considered that they could have had time to come from 
Bagdad, where they were stationed, after getting the informa¬ 
tion, or if we remained long enough on the premises for the 
party to reach us after learning of our whereabouts. I re¬ 
plied that I did not believe they could possibly reach Mr. 
Hodgkinson’s in time to find us, and that we would be clear 
of Mr. Hodgkinson’s premises before the party could receive 
any information respecting us, and that therefore there could 
not be any truth in the report. He appeared to be much 
pleased with my answer, and was about to take his leave 
when I good-humouredly enquired what he thought would 
have been the result in case he and his party had overtaken 
mine. He hesitated a moment, and replied, ‘ Well, Cash, l 
am aware that there would have been lives lost on both sides. 
1 am sorry to see you so situated,’ he continued, ‘and how I 
must say farewell.’ He then turned to Mr. Capon, and 
asked if I was prohibited by the rules of the prison from 
receiving any necessaries that might contribute to my com¬ 
fort. I thanked him and stated that I had everything I 
required. He then took his leave, and in a few minutes 
after I was visited by the Reverend Father Therry, who 
spent a few minutes in prayer, and afterwards informed 
me that I had ten days longer to live, as he had had an 
interview with His Excellency, whereon he informed him 
that I was not in a fit state to die ; and earnestly be¬ 
seeching me to make good use of the short time allotted 
me, he left my cell with a promise to return on the follow¬ 
ing morning. 

The door of my wretched cell had scarcely been closed, 
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when it was again opened to admit Mr. Crouch, the Sheriff, ] 
who pathetically read my death warrant, and named the day on j 
which I was to be executed. It appeared a most ominous 
looking document, having a large black seal affixed to the 
corner. Kavanagh had been now reprieved, and forwarded 
to the Prisoners’ Barracks, but for some disrespect or inso¬ 
lence to Mr. Gunn, he was returned to the gaol on the fol- ; 
lowing day, I was generally permitted to walk in the gaol \ 
yard for an hour every morning, during which time the 
windows of the debtors’ prison, and those of the Colonial ! 
Secretary’s office on the opposite side of the street, were 
crowded to excess, all gazers having their glasses levelled at : 
me ; and this continued in a greater or less degree the whole 
time I remained in the prison. 

A day or two previous to that appointed for my execution, : 
and wfien returning from the gaol yard to my cell, on passing 
the cook-house, I overheard one of the prisoners telling some \ 
one to keep out of my sight ; but the person spoken to wa6 
in no way deterred by the admonition, and having advanced 
to the door, disclosed the features of my old friend, Solomon 
Blay, the hangman. ‘ Well, Martin,’ he exclaimed, ‘how are 
you getting on ?’ I replied that I was in the enjoyment of 
good health, and passed on to my cell, being perfectly 
aware that he was called down from Oatlands (where he per¬ 
manently resided) for my especial benefit. On the same 
day I was again conducted from my cell to the lodge, as I 
imagined, to join the prisoners at prayer. On passing 
through I saw the Rev. Father Therry, who, putting up his 
hand as I passed, called on me to stop. He then told me 
that my life was saved, subject to Her Majesty’s approval 
I will not attempt to deny that I felt as if a heavy load had 
been lifted from my heart, and although not manifesting any 
sign of gratification at hearing the news, yet I felt very 
grateful, and I can never believe that any man who has been 
placed in the same situation would not have enteriained the 
feelings that I did on that occasion. No man can have any 
just conception of the state of mind of the wretched culprit 
who knows and can reckon the fleeting hours he has to live 
but the man who has been placed in similar circumstances. 
However, I returned to my cell with a light heart and as 
much satisfaction as if it had been a palace. 

Mr. Wm. Gellibrand paid me a visit in a day or two after. 
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(My readers will remember that I made this gentleman act as 
my guide when attacking the residence of Captain McKay.) 
He congratulated me on my respite, and expressed his readi¬ 
ness to serve me in any way he could. I thanked him for 
his kindness in coming to see me under such circumstances, 
and on my enquiring after the health of Captain McKay we 
f both had a good laugh, and here I would narrate rather an 
amusing occurrence or two connected with that adventure 
which I omitted to mention in my first account. 

When Mr. Gellibrand was invited into the shepherd’s hut 
the table was just laid for dinner, and as he was rather a 
good looking young fellow—at that time at all events—Jones 
asked him to partake of the meal, enquiring in the same 
; breath whether he preferred some of his own mutton to a 
| platter of Mr. Jillett’s eggs and bacon, quoting the legal 
axiom that ‘ the receiver is worse than the thief/ by way of 
a caution. Our guest chose his neighbour’s pork, neverthe¬ 
less, and after a hearty repast we all started off for the 
residence of the gallant Captain. The chief incidents ot 
\ this visit are already told, with the exception of the part that 
now follows :— 

At that time masters found their prisoner servants in 
clothing, and Jones observing a strong pair of boots on one 
of the men proceeded to take possession of them. ( What 
a cowardly scoundrel you must be to rob a poor man of his 
boots/ grinned the Captain. ‘ Just so/ replied Jones, * and 
especially since the master has such a stunning pair nimselt 
—off with ’em, old chap’ ‘ No, Sir—you vagabond—you 
villain—take them off yourself, you scoundrel, you—you— 
unhanged monster—I will not.’ Here Jones levelled his 
gun at the Captain’s head, shouting out, ‘ lake them off, 
Captain, or I’ll blow your brains out.’ But the Captain 
drew himself up with his arms akimbo in proud defiance, 
and this was the finest piece of pure courage I ever wit¬ 
nessed, for Jones’s eye glanced fury and meant death I 
was almost awe-stricken by the splendid figure of this proud 
old soldier, as he stood erect, and defied us both at the 
point of death for aught he knew to the contrary, and chal¬ 
lenged Jones to ‘blaze away, you villain 1 blaze away ! and 
let it be over.’ As I reached across to push the barrels 
aside I felt truly grieved that we had put such rare man 1- 
ness and spirit to the test. Mr. Gellibrand, who was much 
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more alarmed than the Captain, gasped out, ‘ H—h—h— 
hold on, Jones, if you’re going to fire—h—h—h—hold on, 
old fellow, till I get out of the way—or you might hit me !’ 
This interruption, whether from the impulse of terror, or done 
as a joke, had a happy effect, for Jones burst into a fit of 
laughter, which saved the Captain’s boots, and, perhaps, his 
life. 

Before Mr. Gellibrand left the gaol I informed him where 
we hid the saddles, but regretted my inability to give him any 
information respecting the horses, as we had set them at 
liberty in the bush. He remained in my cell for nearly three 
hours, and on bidding me good-bye promised to pay me a 
second visit whenever business brought him to town. 
Scarcely a day passed that I did not receive a number of 
visitors, most of whom were perfectly unknown to me, but 
they must have been persons of some influence and standing 
in society, as a great number of the middle class in Hobart 
Town sought for admission and were refused. Provisions, 
groceries, and every necessary that I could desire were sup¬ 
plied me in abundance, and I still remain perfectly ignorant 
of the names of my benefactors. 

When I had,been about four weeks in captivity, I was con¬ 
ducted again to the lodge, and on entering the office I was 
accosted by a fine looking old gentleman, who enquired if he 
could in any way serve me, at the same time asking me if I 
knew who addressed me. I answered that I believed I 
had the honour of speaking to Rodeiick O’Connor, from the 
Lake River, observing that I felt much gratified at receiving 
a visit from such an honourable gentleman, adding that I 
could not see in what way he could be of service to me, as 
my life had been spared, at least for the present; and in re¬ 
spect to my wants and requirements in the prison, I had all 
that I could desire, being liberally supplied by some unknown 
friends in Hobart Town. Upon hearing this, he exclaimed, 
4 Well, Cash, I could not leave town without calling upon my 
countryman, and since you will not accept anything from me, 
I must bid you farewell,’ at the same time giving me his 
hand, which I felt was a mark of great condescension on his 
part, and on making his exit he told me to remain perfectly 
satisfied that my life would be spared. 

About this time a prisoner named Michael Ryan, who was 
then under sentence of transportation for life, four years to be 
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served at Norfolk Island, made his escape from the gaol under 
the following circumstances :—It appears that he had been 
employed as cook for the prisoners, and on the occasion in 
question he had entered the lamp-lighter’s room, where he 
divested himself of his irons, and enveloped himself in the 
lamp-lighter’s great coat and cap, at the same time taking the 
ladder on his shoulder, with which he marched past the 
soldier’s guard-room and afterwards passed a javelin man 
named Webb, who was stationed on duty at the gate. The 
latter thought it was the lamp-lighter and no other, and 
therefore permitted him to pass on. Having placed his 
ladder against the wall, he soon mounted to the top and 
jumped down on the other side, making his exit through a 
passage leading out into Davey Street; but he was appre¬ 
hended four days after, and on his return placed in heavy 
irons. 

My supplies from town were now restricted by the gaol 
authorites to a weekly allowance of tea and sugar, together 
with a dinner (irrespective of prison fare) twice a day, and 
by-and-bye this indulgence was also discontinued, and I was 
shortly reduced to a state of starvation, as the gaol rations 
were issued on a very limited scale, being merely intended 
for prisoners remanded from session to session I had been 
about five months in gaol, when a vessel arrived from England, 
having on board Bishop Willson and the Rev. Fathers Hall 
and Bond, who soon after their arrival paid me a visit, 
having heard a little of my history. On the following day the 
officers of the vessel, who on this occasion were all dressed in 
uniform, also came to have a look at me. I was highly 
amused on seeing them whispering to each other, still gazing 
at me with apparent wonder, evidently putting me down as 
something scarcely within the limits of humanity. I assured 
them that I was quite tame, and would not bite any of them, 
which elicited a laugh, and after examining me with great 
minuteness they made their exit. 

I now found that my escape from Port Arthur was 
beginning to act upon the prisoners there, seven of whom 
had just made their escape to the mainland. They were 
pursued by the police and four of them soon captured, and 
the remaining three having got into the interior met with the 
police, and after exchanging shots they surrendered. About 
the same time six Sydney prisoners took their departure from 
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the Peninsula in a bark canoe. On reaching the mainland, 
they proceeded by the East Coast, where they robbed the 
residence of Mr. Harrison ; one of the party, known by the 
sobriquet of 1 Nosey Daley,’ being shot dead by the inmates. 
However, Mr. John Evenden, with the assistance of the New 
South Wales trackers and a party of police went out in pursuit 
of them, and on the third day he surprised them while asleep 
in the bush, and bravely captured the lot without the slightest 
resistance. Two of the party, named respectively Walker and 
Churchill, were executed, and the others were sent to Norfolk 
Island for ten years. 

I was now removed from the condemned cell, and allowed 
the privilege of joining the Port Arthur prisoners, amongst 
whom was my mate Kavanagh. I considered this a very 
great boon at the time, having been so long in solitary con¬ 
finement. But as all my companions were soon after removed 
to Norfolk Island, I was obliged to return to my old 
habitation to muse on the charms of solitude. 

When I had been about seven months in prison, my unfor¬ 
tunate mate, Jones, together with Mrs. B-n, and three 

other prisoners arrived at the gaol. I was permitted to see 
him a day or two after, and was sorry to find him in such a 
miserable condition, he having been quite blinded by the 
discharge of the gunshot of the constable who captured him. 
He told me that after I had left him he took up a fresh posit¬ 
ion on the Dromedary, where he accidentally met with two 
wretched fellows, who had just absconded from a road gang, 
and on stating their intention to take up arms, he provided 
them with all they wanted, and formed a party, occasionally 

visiting Mrs. B-n’s in order to deposit their booty until 

the last unfortunate affair, which ended in the capture of 
himself and one of his confederates, and the death of the 
other, he having been mortally wounded by one of the 
constables, and died soon after, but not before he had given 

information that they had been harboured by Mrs. B-n, 

who, at the time of the capture, was in their company, dressed 
in a blue serge shirt and black hat. She had left the hut 
some short time before the attack was made, and on her 
return, the hut was immediately surrounded by the police, 
headed by Mr. William Morton (now, 1870) of Westbury, who 
set it on fire at the same time calling upon Jones and his party 
to surrender. Moore, one of the gang, crept outside the hut on 
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his hands and knees but was shot by one of the constables. 
Jones came out next, and received a heavy charge of shot in 
the face, which deprived him of his sight, but they did not 
fire at Platt (the name of his other companion), as they 
considered him harmless. 

They were all conveyed to Richmond, where Moore deposed 
before Major Schaw that they had been harboured by Mrs. 

B-n at the Dromedary. The police were at once 

despatched to Cobb's Hill, where they found watches 
and other property concealed in the thatch of the house. 

B-n was at once apprehended, but he and his wife were 

subsequently released. The man named Alder, who occupied 
the hut where Jones and his mates were captured, was 
sentenced to fourteen years transportation, but he was also 
set at liberty soon afterwards. There were various rumours 
afloat as to the names of the parties who had betrayed 
Jones, some being of opinion that it was Alder, but from the 

fact of Mrs. B-n dressing in a blue shirt and black hat, 

and then leaving the hut for some time previous to the 
attack, it was generally believed to be a preconcerted arrange¬ 
ment between herself and the police, especially as Miss Ann 

B-n and Mrs. B-n’s sister subsequently formed a 

connection with two of the constables who effected the 
capture. Jones also informed me that some months previous 

to his being taken, Mrs. B-n's brother had an altercation 

with the family, and in a spirit of revenge, gave information 
to the Bridgewater police to the effect that he and his party 
frequented the house. After hearing these particulars from 
my friend, I was informed by Mr. Capon that I might remain 
with him altogether if I wished, an offer which I gladly 
accepted, thinking it a great relief to have some person to 
converse with after being so long immured in a solitary cell. 

The public were under the impression that Jones was 
totally blind when he was executed, but this was not the case, 
as he previously informed me in confidence that the sight of 
one of his eyes was partially restored, but I was the only 
person who was aware of the fact. His trial, which took 
place a few days after his apprehension, lasted the whole day, 
and at the conclusion of the evidence he was found guilty, 
and sentenced to death, and on being conducted back to 
the gaol, the Sheriff entered his cell and read his death 
warrant, which appeared rather ominous, causing me to think 
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that he had very little to hope for in the way of mercy. I 
did not express this opinion, but on noticeing a hair bracelet 
round his wrist, I begged of him to put it away from his 
sight, as it might distract his attention from matters of more 
importance. The Rev. Mr. Bedford called upon him the 
same evening, but on his respectfully telling that gentleman 
that he belonged to a different creed, he hastily withdrew. 
Later in the evening he was visited by the Rev. Father 
Therry, who remained with him the best part of the night, 
having baptised and christened him afresh under his own 
name, David Jones, as he had expressed his intention to die 
in the Roman Catholic faith. He was attended by the Rev. 
Father Therry up to the time the Sheriff demanded the body 
of George Jones from the gaolers, and on being given up, 
Soloman Blay slipped behind him, and tied his hands behind 
his back with a strong piece of cord, and in a few moments 
afterwards my unhappy comrade in an eventful life was 
launched into eternity. 

It was generally supposed that Jones would have been 
spared, had it not been that on one occasion when robbing a 
house in company with his new associates, he resorted to 
violence in tying one of the females and afterwards applying 
a red hot spade to her legs, in order to force her to confess 
in what part of the house the money was secreted ; and from 
what I could glean from his remarks while in the condemned 

cell, I was of opinion that he was instigated by Mrs. B-n 

to act as he did on that occasion, as it was she who informed 
him that the woman whom he treated with such cruelty was 
in possession of a large sum of money. I do not say this 
with the object of defending the conduct of Jones, who be¬ 
haved both in a brutal and cowardly manner, but I merely 
wish to observe that he had been urged on by another to the 
commission of an offence for which, although not charged in 
the indictment, he forfeited his life. 

After Jones’s execution I was again removed to the con 
demned cell, where I was rigidly restricted to the gaol rations 
some of my keepers having taken it into their heads that I 
was the cause of Jones’s recantation, but in all truth I had 
nothing whatever to do with it. I forgot to mention that he 
had a gold ring on his finger, which the gaol authorities gave 
him permission to wear in prison. On the morning of his 
execution he gave it to a prisoner who had been appointed to 
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wait upon him ; at the same time making me a present of a 
small clasp comb. 

One day when I had been about fifteen months in this 
wretched and miserable place, and while exercising in the 
yard, I caught sight of Judge Montague entering the gaol 
lodge, and shortly afterwards I was called into his presence. 
As I entered he appeared to be adjusting some papers, and 
on looking at me, addressed me as follows :—‘ Cash, I have 
submitted your case to the merciful consideration of Her 
Majesty, who has been graciously pleased to commute your 
sentence to transportation for life/ I thanked him, and 
enquired if there was any definite period of imprisonment 
stated, and being answered in the negative, I was taken 
back to my cell, where I had leisure to contemplate the 
change that had taken place in my prospects, having been 
virtually under the sentence of death up to that time. 

I was under the impression that I had been indebted 
to Judge Montague for the preservation of my life, but I 
am now aware that my life had been spared through 
the exertions of an able and talented gentleman named Mr. 
Robert Lathrop Murray, the father of the late able member 
in our Parliament for Launceston, who was then proprietor 
and editor of a journal called the Review, and who, in one 
of his leading articles (written a few days after my con¬ 
demnation, when it would appear absolutely ridiculous for 
any person to think for a moment that my life would have 
been spared) particularly addressed His Excellency Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, and through this powerful and unanswer¬ 
able appeal in the cause of mercy, His Excellency was 
pleased to grant me a respite. During my career in the 
hush this gentleman never lost an opportunity of enlisting 
the sympathies of the public in behalf of our party ; but under 
the rule of the then Governor, his arguments went for 
nothing, at least with the Executive, as both he and his 
journal were directly opposed to the general Government, 
and I believe instrumental in effecting a change of power. 
But under the new state of things his ingenious advocacy 
had nevertheless saved my life; and let me observe that 
his sentiments upon that, as upon every othef subject which 
engaged his attention, reflect the highest honour on his 
memory, to which I now offer this humble tribute of earnest 
gratitude, snatched as I was by him from a premature grave 
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in the midst of my sin and wickedness, and afforded an 
opportunity of making some slight atonement for my past 
transgressions. 

A few days after being respited, I received orders to hold 
myself in readiness to proceed on board the * Governor 
Phillip’ brig, then lying in the harbour, and bound for 
Norfolk Island, being a place I had often heard of, but 
never expected to see. On the following morning 24 of us 
unfortunate wretches were handcuffed together, and escorted 
by Mr. Chief Constable Morgan and a strong party of 
police, marched us down Murray-street, and a few minutes 
afterwards we were safely stowed away in the hold of the 
vessel. We had scarcely been an hour in our new prison 
when the chief mate, a young gentleman who had but very 
recently arrived from England, called me by name, and gave 
me some tobacco, remarking that from what he had heard 
and read, he was sorry to see me so situated, promising at 
the same time to do all in his power to lighten the rigours 
of my captivity during the passage. I expressed myself 
highly gratified in having his good opinion, and as I never 
contracted the habit of smoking—and have not even yet, or 
I would have been dead long ago, as nearly all smokers are 
drinkers—I gave the tobacco to my mates, who had been 
listening to the conversation. Our vessel then glided down 
the beautiful Derwent, and the next morning we were lying 
in the harbour of Port Arthur, some of the prisoners being 
destined for that delightful and salubrious locality. 

On landing our passengers we took in a few incorrigibles, 
who had passed through O’H. Booth’s ordeal without mani¬ 
festing any symptoms of amendment, and w'ere therefore 
ordered to Norfolk Island, in the hope that the climate and 
rigorous measures adopted there might prove more efficacious 
than the flagellator’s * cat 9 or ‘ bread and water.’ The vessel 
lay in the harbour for the next two days, when all the neces¬ 
sary preparations for the passage being completed, we stood 
out to sea, and on losing sight of land the first mate ap¬ 
pointed me as assistant cook, merely with the object of giving 
me the privilege of remaining on deck. 

We had some very remarkable characters on board, the 
greater part of whom had been trebly convicted, and only a few 
days had been passed on the ocean, when they planned the 
taking of the vessel, and the leader of the enterprise, a man 
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named Doherty, requested my co-operation, but this I de¬ 
clined, at the same time intimating that I would offer no 
obstructions whatever, and that his secret was perfectly safe with 
me. He next wished me to provide him with a knife, which 
I told him was utterly impossible. On that night they suc¬ 
ceeded in getting into the hold, from which they took a 
quantity of spirits, in which they indulged until their desire 
for liberty abated, and the guard, on finding that they were 
all dead drunk, placed them on the chain, which appeared to 
be a novel and very effective method of securing refractory 
prisoners A large chain is connected with the windlass, the 
end of which is passed through the men’s irons, and with a 
few turns of the windlass, the prisoners find themselves, 
wound up with their heads on the boards and their heels in 
the air. 

Nothing further occurred that is worthy of remark until 
we reached our destination, when w T e were all marched up to 
the barrack-yard, and some half-a-dozen of the leaders in the 
before-mentioned transaction at once picked out and sent to 
the gaol. On the arrival of Mr. Burgess from Hobart Town 
(that gentleman being sent down to adjudge their cases) they 
were all sentenced to transportation for life. These were 
the only prisoners on the island at that time whose sen¬ 
tences corresponded with my own. The preliminaries of 
issuing our clothing, numbering, and taking our descriptions, 
having been gone through, w r e were conducted to the lumber 
yard, which was surrounded by a high wall, with a wooden 
building on one side, which was used as a mess room, and 
here I had the pleasure of meeting my old companion in 
arms, Kavanagh. 
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CHAPTER X. 

NORFOLK ISLAND. 

I could see at a glance that the convict regulations were 
not strictly carried out, and also that a free and easy style 
pervaded the whole establishment. At meals the prisoners 
formed themselves into messes, having six men in each mess, 
but who the six were that constituted a company was purely 
a matter of chance, the men pairing off as fancy or inclina¬ 
tion prompted At the time of my arrival, there were about 
two thousand prisoners on the island, who were all in pos¬ 
session of gardens, which they were permitted to cultivate, 
having all the Saturdays throughout the year for the pur¬ 
pose. At six o’clock in the evening we were marched in 
single file from the lumber room, each man being searched 
on passing through a gate leading from the latter to the 
barracks, which was a large stone building, three stories high, 
with a wooden frame running down the sides, to which the 
hammocks were suspended. The lights in the dormitories 
were extinguished every night at eight o’clock, but I was 
much surprised to see that a number of the prisoners lit their 
candles, and after rigging up stalls with their blankets, they 
commenced to work, some at shoemaking others tailoring ; 
in fact, each at his own particular trade or calling, which 
enabled them to procure a supply of tea and sugar, a pri¬ 
soner’s chief comfort 

The following morning, when the gangs were formed, I 
was told off to an old man named Dalton, who was em¬ 
ployed in the engineer department, and on taking me to the 
Military Barracks he told me to sit down and make myself 
comfortable. I did not well know what to make of this, 
and seeing him engaged in laying dowm some tiles, I 
offered to assist him in the work, but he said my help was 
quite unnecessary, as he did not intend to do much himself. 
He worked for about an hour, and then knocked off. I 
found him to be a most ingenious character, having been at 
one time employed in cleaning and repairing watches, and at 
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another in mending umbrellas. He could also build ovens, 
set grates, &c., and in fact, could do almost anything. On 
seeing that this state of things was likely to continue, I pro¬ 
cured some straw, which I split when in the prison at night 
and carried with me in the morning when going to my work. 

I was therefore employed the best part of each day in 
making hats and bonnets, for which I found a ready sale, 
in all quarters, and was soon enabled to contribute largely to 
the mess I was attached to. 

I had not as yet spoken to Major Childs, who was then 
Commandant of the Island. I believe he formerly held a 
commission in the Royal Marines, and distinguished himself 
on one occasion when leading a forlorn hope, and being a 
perfect gentleman, his government was carried out with 
mildness and humanity ; but it is a well authenticated fact 
that prisoners are proverbially ungrateful, and the better they 
are treated the more unmanageable they become. The pri¬ 
soners under the rule of Major Childs considered themselves 
harshly treated, though at the same time there was an evident 
laxity of discipline, they being permitted in a measure to do 
and act as they pleased. This state of things gave rise to 
an abomination that converted the Island into a very cess¬ 
pool of crime and iniquity. 

Mr. Honey was then Chief Constable, and was a most 
efficient officer. His constables were generally men who 
were undergoing probation, receiving no pay until their 
respective periods of probation expired. At that time, any 
prisoner who conducted himself properly could do so with¬ 
out the fear of getting trepanned or falsely accused, that 
system not yet being adopted, as the higher authorities 
would not countenance it From what observations my 
limited wanderings permitted me to make during ray deten¬ 
tion at Norfolk Island and other places of the sort, I came 
to the conclusion that the conduct of the prisoners, and the 
subordinates who were placed in charge of them, was all 
mainly influenced by the character of the ruler. 

The Executive Government in Van Diemen's Land having 
arrived at the conclusion that more stringent measures were 
necessary in order to put a stop to crime which appeared to 
be on the increase at Norfolk island, Mr. B—-—n was 
appointed resident magistrate, and shortly after arrived with 
his family. Some time subsequent to the arrival of this 
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gentleman, it was quite apparent to everybody that Major 
Childs only took a secondary part in the Government of the 
Island, and this was exactly as it should have been, as this 
officer was altogether unfitted for the charge of prisoners, not 
possessing the firmness of character which was essentially 

necessary for such an undertaking. Mr. B-n, however, 

began at the beginning by classifying the prisoners, selecting 
the younger members and placing them in a separate sleeping 
apartment. He made other very judicious arrangements also, 
which caused a great deal of murmuring and discontent 
among the old hands. 

On one occasion, when visiting the works Mr. B-n 

accosted me, and expressed himself highly gratified at the 
manner in which I had conducted myself since my arrival on 
the Island, at the same time asking me if I had any objection 
to sleep in the same apartment with the boys, remarking that 
he especially wished me to do so. I therefore reluctantly 
assented. He then informed me that he was well acquainted 
with my past history, having been out in pursuit of my party 
when in the bush in Van Diemen’s Land. I was aware that 
my sleeping in the boys’ apartment involved considerable 
difficulties and trouble, as it would in some measure render 
me responsible for any irregularities that might occur; but 

from the manner of Mr. B-n’s address, I could not well 

refuse. However, he directed me to find another well- 
conducted man, who also should occupy the same apartment. 

There was no advantage attached to the change other than 
the privilege of drawing our rations weekly, and taking our 
meals in the overseers’ quarters In the course of a week, my 
young friends began to get restive, and refused to enter their 
sleeping apartment unless my assistant and myself were 
removed. I had occasion to rebuke them a night or two 
before, and it was this circumstance which caused the revolt. 
The chief constable and police were shortly on the ground, 
and when five or six of the ringleaders were taken to gaol, 
the remainder quietly entered their apartments. I resolved, 
however, to give up my guardianship on the first opportunity. 

All the old Sydney overseers had now nearly disappeared, 
their situations being filled by men appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Van Diemen’s Land, who were gradually preparing 
for the changes in contemplation, each vessel that arrived 
from Hobart Town bringing down a posse of overseers and 
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constables. In a little time they were all new appointments* 
which proved advantageous to me, as the officers from Van 
Diemen’s Land were to a man civil and considerate. When¬ 
ever an opportunity presented itself, I could in a measure act 
as I pleased ; but recollecting that nothing now but good 
conduct could ever restore me my long lost liberty, I continued 
to demean myself with the utmost circumspection, in the 
hope that, although the time appeared far distant, I might 
yet end my days in fair Tasmania. Many of my unfortunate 
class, however, knew nothing of liberty beyond the name, and 
were so inured and accustomed to chains, chain gangs, the 
triangles, and the lash, that I firmly believe they would not 
have been contented away from them. 

Having now been twelve months on the Island, on the 

advice of Mr. B-n I was induced to forward a petition to 

His Excellency the Governor at Hobart Town, praying for a 
mitigation of sentence. It was signed by the majority of the 

officers on the Island, Mr. B-n and Mr. R-n especially 

recommending me, on the ground that I did not participate 
in the conspiracy to take the ship when on our passage from 
Hobart Town. The next vessel that arrived put a stop to 
any hopes I might have had in that quarter, as it brought an 
answer to my petition, which informed me that I had no 
claim whatever to any such indulgence, and that I was not to 
trouble the authorities again. 

The greater number of old hands were at this time in a 
state of mutiny, eyeing with a scowl the new rules as an 
infringement on what they considered to be their rights and 

privileges. Mr B-n being the reputed author ol all the 

* new chum ’ regulations, as they were designated, came in for 
all the opprobrium, and had a very narrow escape on one 
occasion when visiting the gaol, being attacked by some three 
or four desperate characters, who would certainly have 
murdered him if the constables had not come to his assistance. 
This circumstance suggested the necessity of exercising more 
caution on his pari in the future, as well as to make him 
aware of the feelings of prisoners towards him, and it was 
shortly after the last named occurrence that the tragedy of the 
4th July, was enacted, and that under the following circum¬ 
stances :_ 

I have previously observed that a system of traffic had 
been carried out to a very great extent on the Island, and 
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amongst other articles of commerce nearly every prisoner 
possessed a ‘billy' or tin kettle for the purpose of making 
tea. These kettles were made by prisoner mechanics and 
were consequently considered by the owners as their own 
property, not having been served out to them by the Govern¬ 
ment. At night when going to their sleeping apartments, 
these articles were generally left at the several mess tables, 
and on the night previous to the enactment of the tragedy, 
the constables, acting upon orders received, came down to 
the lumber yard in a body and at one fell swoop cleared the 
mess room of all saucepans and kettles not issued by the 
Government, and placed them in the stores for security. 

On the following morning, when the doors of the prison 
were unlocked, a strong party of prisoners, among whom was 
my old friend Kavanagh, broke open the door of the store 
and took possession of the tin kettles but disturbed nothing 
else, although it appeared quite evident that the majority did 
not intend to stop at this. However, everything appeared 
tranquil until alter breakfast, when one of the party, named 
William Westwood, but better known by the soubriquet of 
‘Jacky Jacky/ headed a mob of some twenty prisoners, all of 
whom were armed with staves and bludgeons, and having 
entered the cook house, Jacky killed a free overseer named 
Smith with a single blow ot his cudgel, on which the gang 
again returned to the lumber yard, and in making their egress 
through a covered archway leading out to the mechanics’ 
shops, where there was a watchman stationed on duty, West- 
wood, on passing him spattered his brains against the brick- 
w T ork, near which he had been sitting crouched and paralysed 
with fear. The next movement was in the direction of the 
lime-kiln huts, where some constables were stationed. West- 
wood having by this time exchanged his brain-spattered 
bludgeon f. r an axe, entered the hut and clove the skull of 
one of the constables, upon which another constable, who 
happened to be in bed and witnessed the occurrence, 
exclaimed, £ Mind, I saw who did that.’ He had scarcely 
uttered the sentence, however, when Westwood struck him 
down to the earth, and afterwards literally cut him to pieces. 
The party then returned to the lumber yard, and within a few 
minutes Westwood and some others of his gang were taken to 
the gaol by the military. 

While the murderers were at the lime-kiln huts, another 
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party, headed by a stone-cutter named Thomas Mason, 
entered the overseers’ cabin, where I happened to be at 
breakfast, in company with a man named Fitzgerald, who was 
then master tailor on the Island. They abused and ill-treated 
several of the sub-overseers, but I could see that murder was 
not intended, the principal object being- to find a character 
known as ‘ Dog Brown/ and who during their search had 
concealed himself beneath the table, which was covered over 
with bags. Had they found him I believe they would have 
killed him, but he was fortunate enough to elude their search 
by hiding himself under a bag of potatoes, which rested upon 
his back as he stooped, against the edge of the table. After 
this they returned to the lumber yard. 

In explanation of the above occurrences, I must first say 
that the men who followed Westwood had not the slightest 
conception that their leader meditated anything further than 
the chastisement of a few of the * old dogs/ as they termed 
the prisoners who were placed over them as flageliators, 
constables, and watchmen. But it was not so with Westwood. 
He contemplated murder from the first, although he did not 
state his intention to his followers, who, from their being in 
his company at the time, were placed in the same position as 
the ringleader. Jacky Jacky was, generally speaking, a quiet, 
inoffensive man, but he had previously been under aims in 
the bush in New South Wales, for which he had been 
transported to Van Diemen’s Land, and while at Glenorchy 
(a prison depot there) he again took to the bush, but was 
soon apprehended, and transported to Norfolk Island tor ten 
years. All his acquaintances believed him to be tired of his 
life, and the terrible circumstances just narrated prove not 
only that fact but that he had been flogged, goaded, and 
tantalised till he was reduced to a lunatic and a savage. 

The overseer named Smith, who was killed in the cook¬ 
house, left a wife and family on the Island. Morris, who fell 
at the gate, had timely notice given him to get out o( the way, 
but it has been currently reported that he became so terrified 
on hearing of his danger that his legs refused their office. He 
wasa native of Launceston, in England, and had been aconvict 
overseer at Port Arthur, where he rendered himself notorious 
for his cruelty and treachery to prisoneis. His appearance 
was not very prepossessing—in fact he was a constable all 
over. Westwood was now in gaol, alter committing four 
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deliberate murders, and his wretched partisans were in the 
same predicament as himself. At his execution the only 
thing he expressed any regret for vyas the killing of the con¬ 
stable in the bed, who by his unguarded remark had sealed 
his own fate. 

In about an hour after the murders were made known, Mr. 
Bolt, the superintendent, and a party of constables entered 
the sub-overseer’s hut, and addressing me, enquired if I knew 
any of the party who had ill-treated the officers. I replied in 
the negative, adding that having kept my head down, expect¬ 
ing every moment to be killed, I had not an opportunity of 
seeing any of the party. He seemed to be a little incensed 
on hearing my reply, observing that in that case I had very' 
little business there. He next enquired of Fitzgerald, but 
was again unsuccessful. By-and-bye, however, we saw five 
or six new visitors, whom I concluded had given information 
as to the parties concerned in the outbreak. In conse¬ 
quence of the suspicion of the prisoners resting upon them, 
they were sent to the sub-overseers’ quarters for protection, 
and subsequently to a hut facing the military barracks, the 
latter being surrounded by a strong stockade, and here 
they remained until a special commission arrived from 
Hobart Town, directing the trial of Westwood and his un¬ 
fortunate companions for the crimes they had committed. 

During the next few days there were nearly two hundred 
men confined to the gaol and boat-house shed, on suspicion 
of being concerned in the murders, but they were all sub¬ 
sequently released, with the exception of twelve, one of whom 
was my old friend Kavanagh. He had taken no part in this 
outrage, being down at a creek in the rear of the lumber yard 
at the time of the occurrence. He was accused by a prisoner 
known on the Island as 1 Dog Kelly,’ from whose cap 
Kavanagh had snatched a shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day, at 
the same time saying he was a murderer and a disgrace to his 
country, and therefore unfitted to wear the national emblem. 
Kelly inwardly vowed vengeance, and took advantage of the 
opportunity now offered to resent the insult, which rankled 
in his mind, by swearing that Kavanagh was one of West- 
wood’s party. At this time an innocent man was just as 
likely to suffer as a guilty one, but in this instance Kavanagh 
brought the punishment upon himself by his overbearing 
manner, which eventually was the cause of his untimely 
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death. When the report of the massacre was first circulated 
throughout the settlement, it was generally supposed that I 
was the leader of the party, and when it was known that I 
had nothing to do with the affair, the free inhabitants seemed 
to be very much gratified. I was under no apprehension of 
being lalsely accused, as I never interfered with any of my 
fellow prisoners or their concerns. 

A prisoner named Henry Edmunds was the sole originator 
of the outbreak, for by his speeches he excited the minds of 
the men, and then left them to perform the work of death, 
being too cunning to take a part in it himself. He was one of 
those afterwards taken on suspicion, but was subsequently 
released. I mention this to show that such men as Ed¬ 
munds are as much to be dreaded as the misguided 
wretches who acted upon his counsel. There were many 
men of his stamp then on the Island, to whose baneful 
influences may be safely attributed the prevalence of crime 
then existing, while they in every instance contrived to keep 
out of harm’s way. 

While these dreadful occurrences were taking place, and 
before any account of them could reach Hobart Town, Mr. 
Burgess, the chief police magistrate, and one of the rare type 
of the fine old English gentleman, arrived for the purpose 
of adjudicating on several crimes and misdemeanours. At 
this time there were men awaiting trial who had taken to the 
bush on the Island, and upon whose heads prices had been 
put, while constables were ordered to shoot them down when¬ 
ever or wherever they could. In all there was a very heavy 
calendar. Mr. Burgess soon disposed of all the cases on the 
calendar, with the exception of the parties concerned in the 
recent murders, with whom he would not interfere, the case 
being beyond his jurisdiction. They had therefore to await 
the arrival of a fresh commission, a period of three months, 
at which time Valentine Fleming, Esq. (our late Chief 
Justice), together with Fielding Brown, Esq., Bamsler-at- 
Law, arrived on the Island—the latter in the capacity of 
Judge and the former as Attorney-General of Her Majesty 
the Queen. 

The cells in the gaol at this time were very much crowded, 
in consequence of which a young man under twenty, who had 
been confined for quarrelling witli his fellow-prisoner, was 
placed in a cell in company with one of Westwood’s party, 
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known by the soubriquet of the * Donkey/ an old hand from 
Port Arthur. However, in the evening, when the wardsman 
arrived with the supper, on the cell door being opened, 
* Donkey 5 told the constable to come and take this fellow 
(meaning his companion) out of the cell as he was gammon¬ 
ing dead. On examination life was found to be extinct, he 
having been strangled by 4 Donkey.’ The body was re¬ 
moved to the hospital, and buried the next morning, the case 
not being investigated, as the charge already preferred 
against 4 Donkey,’ if proved, was quite sufficient to bring 
him under the care of Mr. White, who never permitted any 
of his customers to complain of any remissness in attention 
on his part. 

I was now appointed to take charge of the tools belonging 
to the Engineer Department, and one day 1 happened to be 
standing in company with some masons who were employed 
in erecting a new blacksmith’s shop, when Westwood and his 
mates passed us on their way to the Court-house. Kavanagh, 
who was one of the party, sarcastically exclaimed, 4 Martin, 
they have got you/ implying by that observation that I had 
become a tool in the hands of the Government officers. My 
readers may not understand the drift of his observation ; but 
in the presence of prisoners it had a very injurious tendency. 
Westwood rebuked him for the remark, and one of the 
masons replied that if they had not got me they had him 
safe enough. The gang then passed on. I felt much hurt 
at Kavanagh’s speech, although pitying him, knowing him 
to be innocent of what he was charged. As all prisoners 
but those connected with the cases about to be tried, were 
strictly prohibited from entering the Court, I had no oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing anything that transpired. Westwood and 
his associates, however, were all found guilty, as might have 
been expected, and finally sentenced to death. The Catholic 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Bond, came down in the vessel that 
brought the Commissioners, as if to await the work of the 
judges, and attend the condemned belonging to his own 
creed until their execution took piace. I was never of a 
religious turn, and it may seem unnecessary to make the 
observation here, as my previous history would afford suffi¬ 
cient proof of the fact, but having had an opportunity of 
conversing with the rev. gentleman before mentioned, I was 
much prepossessed in his favour, not perhaps altogether in 
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a spiritual sense, but from his manly bearing. I afterwards 
learned that he was universally beloved by persons of all 
denominations in Hobart Town, and in fact wherever he had 
resided in the colony. 

Mr. R-s was the Church of England minister, and on 

his first arrival he appeared to be hostile to prisoners, but 
afterwards became their mediator; and when visiting them 
in the cells, he has been known to bring them provisions 
in the crown of his hat. His generosity was afterwards 
employed as a weapon to destroy him, and the prisoners 
whom he assisted were the parties who furnished Mr. John 
Price with information. 

Time passed with its usual monotony until the vessel 
arrived bringing the expected death warrants, Westwood and 
his companions having had to remain under sentence of 
death until the same was approved of by the Executive Council 
at Hobart Town Mr. John Price was a passenger in this 
vessel, he having been appointed as Commandant of the 
Island in the place of Major Childs. 

The new Governor was accompanied by Mr. H-y, who 

afterwards became of some celebrity, and several other 
officers and constables, all of whom were chosen by himself, 
and after having taken up his vice-regal quarters at Govern¬ 
ment House, a part of which was still occupied by Major 
Childs, he spent the next few days in taking observations, 
minutely inspecting the new buildings, and otherwise making 
himself acquainted with all particulars relating to the estab¬ 
lishment. I noticed that he was not accompanied by Major 
Childs, a circumstance that did not strike me as at all re¬ 
markable, but of which i would have thought very differently 
had it been otherwise. The arrival of this official on the 
Island was a death blow to ail hope of regaining my liberty 
by good conduct, for his fame had already preceded him. I 
dreaded the consequences of the remarks I had made when 
he visited me in the cells and apprised me of the death of 
Winstanley. I made up my mind, however, to meet the 
impending trouble, and bear it as well as I could, for I so 
longed for freedom that I determined to put up with anything 
in order to obtain it. 

The death warrants of the murderers having been read, 
and the morning appointed for their execution, Kavanagh 
expressed a wish to see me. I found him and another con- 
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demned prisoner in company with the Rev. Mr. Bond. On 
seeing me he held out his hand, appearing to be completely 
overcome, and asked my forgiveness for the offensive remarks 
he had made to me at the time of his arrest. He also ob¬ 
served that had he taken my advice, it would have saved him 
from an ignominious death upon the scaffold, adding that 
although he was entirely innocent of the crime for which he 
was about to die, yet his conduct through life in other 
respects had been such as his impending fate alone could 
punish. On seeing my only remaining comrade in such a 
situation, a thousand reminiscences of by-gone days came 
over me, and I felt much affected. I remained with him 
until receiving a hint from Mr. Bond that he wished me to 
retire, and having paid a last farewell to my old companion 
in many a peril, I returned to the barracks much depressed 
in spirits, and with a feeling of loneliness I can hardly de¬ 
scribe, not knowing how soon I might be in a like position. 

On the following morning twelve souls were launched into 
eternity !—eleven of whom were morally innocent of the 
crimes imputed to them, they being only in company with 
Westwood at the time the murders were committed. It was 
currently reported that on seeing them executed, John Price 
remarked that he never saw the ends of justice so well 
satisfied. Shortly after the execution three bullock drays 
emerged from the gaol yards, each bearing four coffins, 
which were all placed in one grave outside the burial ground, 
as the new Commandant would not permit them to be 
buried in consecrated ground. The whole of the prisoners 
on the settlement were kept in the lumber yard on that 
morning, they not being permitted to go to work until the 
bodies were buried. 

The vessel bearing away with our old and humane Com¬ 
mandant, Major Childs, and Mr. B-n on board, Mr. Price 

assumed office, and contrary to my expectation, for the first 
month or two he exercised his duties with apparent mildness, 
but the generality of the prisoners knew his kindness was 
assumed, and consequently the storm which afterwards broke 
did not come unexpectedly, all hands being fully prepared to 
see him throw off his disguise, and appear in his true colours 
I now began to feel the effects of Mr. Price’s government, 
having received orders from the chief constable to do away 
with all paraphernalia for making hats and bonnets, at the 
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same time being forbidden to make any in future. Before, 
however, I could get them removed, they were seized by 
the constables, but what was afterwards done with them I 
dared not enquire. 

A day or two after, while passing through the prison gate 
I met Mr. Price with two or three military officers, and after 
staring at me a moment through his glass, he exclaimed, 

4 Well, Martin, how are you ?’ to which I gave him a very 
respectful answer. ‘ By-the-bye, Martin/ he again observed, 

1 you look very well, but it appears to me that you have got 
very stout since I last saw you in town. I^et me see what 
you have got about you.* He then stepped forward, and ran 
his hands down my sides, in order to ascertain if I had any¬ 
thing concealed on my person. I do not know what the 
military officers thought about this proceeding, or how they felt 
on seeing the chief officer on the Island performing the 
duties of a prisoner constable, but as I knew him well, by 
report and otherwise, I was at no loss to understand his 
motive, which was simply so show himself oft as a fly man. 

I could see that the gentlemen with him did not approve of 
the proceeding, and had it been any of the other prisoners 
who had not had the misfortune to earn such an unenviable 
notoriety as myself, he might have let them pass, but as it was he 
thought he would show his friends with what impunity he could 
handle and insult the notorious bushranger Martin Cash. They 
all passed on, however, and I thought that this circumstance, 
occurring as it did at our first meeting, looked rather ominous. 

I still continued, whenever I had an opportunity, to work 
at the hat making, resolving to have a little tea and sugar if 
I could possibly get it; and having made a hat for one ot Mr. 
Aaron Price’s children, a day or two after I was taken into 
custody and charged with the offence, under the following 
circumstances : While attending the masons, who were then 
building a wall round the gaol, Mr. Price came up, and after 
examining the work, he addressed me as follows ; Well 
Martin, how are you getting on ? ’ to which I replied, Very 
well, thank you, sir,’ in the humblest manner I could affect, 
as I could see a demoniac smile playing on his countenance. 
< I’m very glad to hear it. When did you make that hat for 
Mrs. Price?’ I denied having ever made one for that lady. 
• Now, Martin,’ he continued, ‘ I know you have, and if you 
admit having done so, you can retain your billet, l stiff, 
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however, denied having any knowledge of the circumstance, 
upon which he called a constable and ordered him to take me 
to the gaol, and on the constable enquiring upon what charge, 
he replied, ‘ Disobedience of orders, in making straw hats.' 
I was then delivered up to the care of Mr. Honey, but very 
soon after was conducted to the office and charged by Mr. 

B-k, with having made a straw hat for Mrs. Aaron Price, 

contrary to orders. I pleaded not guilty, upon which Mr. 
Price ordered a man named Barrett to be called in. This was 
exactly what I wanted, being curious to know /ny overseer. 
Barrett swore that I had made a hat for Mrs. Price, and also 
at what time I had done so, but beyond this he was not 
troubled with many questions. I asked to have the hat 
produced, but the Commandant observed that it was not 
necessary, and waving his hand said, ‘That will do, Martin, 
you shall have four months in irons in the gaol gang ! ’ I was 
then taken back to the gaoler, who, after stripping me of my 
grey clothing, gave me a suit of flannel and a set of heavy 
irons in lieu thereof. 

As the gaol gang had been made up principally since the 
arrival of Mr. Price, it was composed of the strongest and 
ablest men upon the Island, and all nearly old hands, it being 
his intention to place those he imagined had the power to be 
troublesome within the limits of the gaol, which movement 
would render it almost impossible for any of them to injure him. 
This gang was principally employed in building a breakwater 
in the sea, and the men worked up to their armpits in water, 
at the same time wearing several feet of heavy metal. On 
being dressed, I requested to see the Doctor, who was a great 
‘ martinet,’ and much dreaded by the prisoners. I informed 
him that on account of the wounds I had received when in 
Van Diemen’s Land, I did not consider myself able to 
work in the water. He examined me, and gave the con¬ 
stable who had charge of me a ticket, on which were written 
the words, ‘permanent light labour.’ 1 was then recon¬ 
ducted to the gaol gang, and on Mr. Price (who was in 
charge) receiving the ticket, he placed me on the stone heap 
to break stones I would here wish to say a few words 
respecting my prosecutor Barrett and Mr. Aaron Price. 
The latter was the oldest officer on the Island, and was then 
overseer in the engineer department. The former was a 
prisoner whom he had taken under his protection, and 
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whom he kept at his own quarters. It appears that Mrs. 
Price, who was a kind, charitable woman and friend to 
the prisoners, had offended Barrett, who had consequently 
adopted this plan in order to have his revenge. He never 
imagined that he would have to appear at the office, as the 
new Commandant had established a system of receiving 
private information, without disclosing the names of his 
informants, but in my case he was obliged to depart from 
his usual caution, there being no other person to prosecute. 
Barrett, therefore, injured himself more than he did me, for 
having before borne the character of what they termed a good 
man, he now appeared in his true colours in the eyes of his 
fellow prisoners, with whom lie was obliged to associate. 
Mr. Aaron Price also banished him from his quarters. 
Had I made any admissions on my trial, Mr. John Price 
intended that I should prosecute Mrs. Aaron Price, who 
would have been expelled the service, but I preferred four 
months in the gaol gang, or four years, had it been neces¬ 
sary, rather than commit an act of ingratitude. 

I had scarcely been an hour on the stone heap, when the 
Commandant and his secretary visited the works. While 
passing, the former glared fiercely at me, hut did not speak. 
On returning, however, he halted, and observed that I was 
not the man they talked so much about in Van Diemen's 
Land. He delivered his words in a low contemptuous tone. 
When he had finished I looked up, and replied in as nearly 
as possible the same tone, that if he would give me one of 
the pistols which he wore in his belt, I'd run him imo the 
sea. He made no reply, but returned to the gaol and gave 
orders to have the heaviest pair of irons which could be 
found on the Island put on me. When I returned to dinner 
on reaching the gaol I found a blacksmith with him, hammer 
anil anvil in readiness, and in a few minutes I was in¬ 
vested with the largest pair of leg ornaments I ever saw, the 
bazil which encircled each limb being thicker than a man’s 
arm, and the links of the chain of nearly equal proportions, 
and although I was then as strong and vigorous as most 
men, 1 experienced the greatest difficulty in moving my feet 
from the ground, and being obliged to wear them in bed, I 
felt as if my feet were riveted to the boards. At work I did 
not feel so much inconvenience, for being then in a sitting 
posture I could rest the irons on the ground. After having 
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worn them eleven days Mr. Price paid me another visit, 
appearing on this occasion to be much altered in his manner 
towards me. He enquired how long 1 had been wearing 
the irons, and on being informed, he said, ‘Well, Martin, 
you must wear them fourteen days, and then you can have 
your 1 trumpeters ’ again. Three days alter I was relieved 
of my heavy incumbrances, on which I found some difficulty 
in preserving my equilibrium, feeling, when walking, as if I 
should lose my balance and topple over. Fourteen days 
after I was divested of my trumpeter irons also, and a lighter 
pair substituted. 

A month having now elapsed since the occurrences above 
narrated, I was again taken to the hospital with Mr Price’s 
compliments to Mr. Everett, requesting to know if I was fit 
for hard labour, and the doctor seeming very indignant, 
tartly replied that I was not. I was therefore returned to 
the stone heap, the constable observing that he was happy to 
see that I bested John again. The doctor had some time 
previously given the prisoners permission to wear straw hats, 
that is to say, those who could procure them ; in consequence 
of which they were allowed to assist each other in this respect, 
having straw furnished them for the purpose of manufacturing 
the articles My leisure hours were employed, when in my 
cell, in plaiting and making hats for some of my companions, 
and it happened that I was so engaged on Easter Sunday 

when the Commandant, accompanied by H-y, the gaoler, 

walked silently up to the door of my cell, I supposed with a 
view of catching me plaiting on the Sabbath, which offence 
would give the tyrant an opportunity of prolonging my stay 
in the gaol gang On hearing a slight noise outside, I con¬ 
cealed my work, and had scarcely time to do this before Mr. 
Price entered my cell and addressing me in the usual manner, 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, Martin, I see you have been plaiting/ and 
when I denied the impeachment, he added, 4 Well. Martin, 
if I had found you plaiting, I’d tell Father Murphy about 
you.’ This was a Roman Catholic chaplain, who had recently 
arrived at the Island ; however, I considered that I had had 
a narrow escape, as, notwithstanding all his seeming indiffer¬ 
ence, I fully believed that his object in visiting the gaol was 
to try and catch me hat-making against orders in my cell 

The gaol and officers’ quarters were now completed—the 
whole being surrounded by a wall fifteen feet high, and form- 
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ing a separate establishment. There was a row of cells in 
one of the gaol yards, where the light of day never entered, 
and here were placed all those who came under the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Commandant. Major Childs had none of 
those advantages to assist him in carrying out his measures, 
and therefore could not be expected to keep the prisoners 
under the same subjection as his successor, who had every 
facility afforded by the Government for maintaining disci¬ 
pline and enforcing good order. And what was the result ? 
Were the prisoners under his charge more orderly, moral, 
or industrious, after being subjected to cruelties which have 
never yet been fully understood by the public ? On the 
contrary, the men became more hardened and depraved than 
before, and the fair island of Tasmania has had sad ex¬ 
perience of the effects of the new discipline, by the many brutal 
murders which have since been committed there by men who 
for years had been subject to a maddening system of torture, 
and thereby changed into demons in human shape. 

As an illustration, I have only to mention the name of 
Bocky Whelan, whom I had often conversed with on the 
Island. This man was a native of the County of Wexford, 
and knew me at home when a boy. lie informed me that he 
had been seventeen years on the Island, and had not the 
slightest hope of ever leaving it ; but his trials were only 
then about to commence, as the next time I saw him he 
was handcuffed to a lamp-post, with his hands tied behind 
his back, and a gag in his mouth, secured round his head 
by something resembling a head stall, and there he remained, 
exposed to the burning sun and the attacks of flies and other 
insects for eight hours, merely for having a bit of tobacco in 
his possession. Besides this treatment, Whelan had been 
repeatedly flogged, imprisoned in the dark cells with the black 
gag—a favourite instrument of torture at that time—in his 
mouth for eight consecutive hours at a stretch, it being th^ 
opinion of the doctor that this punishment could not be 
applied for a longer period without endangering the life of 
the prisoner. This gag was generally inflicted for some 
disrespect, whether real or imaginary, on the part of the 
prisoner towards the officials when on their tour of inspec¬ 
tion round the solitary cells. Whelan had been reduced to 
a skeleton, and the wounds on his back rarely had time to 
heal before being opened afresh by the flagellator, and all 
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for some trivial offence, such as I have mentioned above ; 
and under this treatment he had finally become so callous 
and hardened, that he seemed to regard the lash, the dark 
cell, and all the rest of Price’s contrivances with the most 
perfect indifference He remained on the Island until the 
establishment was broken up, from whence he was afterwards 
removed to Port Arthur, in order to fit him for other 
society. At the expiration of eighteen months he was 
discharged to Hobart Town. It is unnecessary for me to 
say anything more respecting this character, as the public of 
Tasmania are already but too well acquainted with his subse¬ 
quent dreadful history 

I could mention many other instances of the fatal effects 
of the new discipline on men who had been brought under 
its operation and who ultimately finished their career 
on the scaffold, but I will content myself with enumerating a 
few victims, the foremost of whom will be Thomas Williams, 
stone mason, who happened on one occasion to be called 
upon by a fellow prisoner to give evidence in a case. On 
being required to take the oath he refused, for which the 
Commandant sentenced him to fourteen days’ solitary con¬ 
finement. At the expiration of his sentence he was again 
brought to the office, when he again refused to swear, for 
which he received a similar punishment. At the completion 
of his second sentence he was a third time presented with 
the book with the like result, and again conducted to his 
cell for the usual term of fourteen days. This was repeated 
a fourth time, and the sentence had all but expired, when it 
was discovered that the poor fellow was in a dying state, 
and had to be conveyed to the hospital. After some care 
on the part of the doctor, he recruited a little, and was 
shortly discharged from hospital, returning to the settlement 
in charge of a constable, who had instructions to bring him 
at once to the office, where he was once more tendered the 
Bible, but still refused to take the oath, for which he was 
again placed in the cell, where he remained for a period of 
forty-two days consecutively, having received three sentences 
to make up the time. He was again handed over to the 
doctor, but, if possible, in a much more dangerous condition 
than before ; yet, kind treatment and suitable food brought 
him round, and when discharged he was once more put in 
the witness box, but he still remained inflexible. The same 
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thing was repeated, and the doctor's aid was again required 
to restore his patient to life on the third occasion ; and Wil¬ 
liams, still persisting in his refusal to take the oath, was 
again placed in a living tomb. At this time he had be¬ 
come so completely enfeebled that it was generally thought 
his last sentence would save the doctor any further trouble. 
Mr. Price now paid him a visit, and having remonstrated with 
him on his obstinacy, Williams at length yielded, and took 
the required oath, upon which he was released. Mr. Price 
observing that ‘ that was all he wanted.' 

The next case is that of a prisoner named George Strong, 
or Armstrong, better known at Norfolk Island as * Dubbo,’ 
who, for refusing to work, was sentenced to fifty lashes, after 
receiving which he was sent to his gang, but resolutely de¬ 
clining to soil his fingers for the future, he was at once taken 
back to the cell, and on the following morning sentenced to 
fifty lashes more, which were there and then administered. 
Dubbo still unflinchingly held out, and he was flogged so 
repeatedly that at length the Doctor interposed, declaring 
that the man was not in a fit state to receive corporal punish¬ 
ment. Dubbo, after maintaining his ground for some con¬ 
siderable time, during which he suffered all the horrors of 
martyrdom, was at last obliged to strike his colours. This 
he did under the following punishment:—A large grindstone 
was placed in the gaol yard with handles at each side, by 
which it was turned. Dubbo had his hand secured to one 
of these handles on the other side, and by so doing of 
course the handle to which Dubbo’s hand was attached 
would revolve with the action of the other, the movement 
on the prisoner’s part being purely involuntary while this piece 
of mechanism was at work. The Commandant happening to 
pass, observed to Dubbo that he was not such a pebble as 
people appeared to think, pointing to his hand which was 
then making involuntary evolutions; but Dubbo reminded 
him that it was the gentleman on the opposite side that was 
doing all the work. He was next employed in grinding 
Cayenne pepper, but this was before he capitulated. This 
punishment was dreaded more by the prisoners than any 
other. Dubbo, however, continued to work the pepper mill 
for three months, at the expiration of which time he suppli¬ 
cated for mercy, and was appointed sub-overseer, in charge ot 
the water cart, which was employed in conveying a supply of 
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water to all the officers' quarters on the settlement, and six 
of the most incorrigible characters on the Island were placed 
at the water cart in his charge. Dubbo remained faithful to 
his trust, and brought his men to the office upon every 
possible occasion, and by doing so he soon got into the good 
graces of the Commandant. 

I had been three months in the gaol gang when the re¬ 
maining portion of my sentence was remitted, and thereupon 
I received the appointment of overseer of the planers’ shop, 
which establishment had been recently created, and where all 
men who were pronounced unfitted for hard labour were 
employed at hat-making. There were shoemakers and tailors 
also working in the room, and the charge of the whole de¬ 
volved upon me The military and civil officers who might 
require anything in our line were obliged to send a requi¬ 
sition to the Commandant’s office, and on all such occasions 
I had to go to their quarters in order to take measures, and 
bring home the work, which caused the time to pass more 
pleasantly than when in the gaol gang. 

A murder had now' been perpetrated under the following 
circumstances. It appeared that a sub-overseer, known by 
the soubriquet of ‘ Splawfooted Clark,’ had a gang of men 
under him, who were employed at the lime-kiln ; and during 
some altercation, one of them knocked him down with a 
shovel, and another dashed out his brains with a similiar 
implement. Both men were executed for the murder. 
Although 1 w*as getting on pretty comfortably, yet the gene¬ 
rality of the prisoners were in a state of mutiny, and appeared 
to be utterly regardless of their lives, owing to the tyrannical 
treatment they were daily and hourly subjected to. A 
prisoner under the new system was never safe, being liable 
at any moment to be charged on private information with a 
crime he never committed; and it is an established fact that a 
man’s keeping himself out of scrapes constituted a crime. 

Another murder was committed at the Cascade Station, 
three miles from the Settlement, where a strong body of 
prisoners were stationed. In this instance, a man named 
Sullivan had been sentenced to be flogged, and while being 
tied up to the triangles for the purpose of receiving his 
punishment, he turned upon the flagellator and stabbed him 
lo the heart with a knife, which he had concealed upon his 
person. Previous to his execution he manifested symptoms 
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of the deepest contrition, giving himself wholly up to prayer. 
Crime was now evidently on the increase, and the prisoners 
in a worse state, both morally and physically, than when under 
the rule of Major Childs. As I am dealing with facts, I may 
as well now relate another circumstance which occurred nearly 
about the same time as did the incidents above narrated. 

A prisoner named Feeney, retiring from work one evening, 
bolted from his gang and was not heard of until two or three 
days afterwards. When about twelve o’clock at night he was 
seen by the constables, who pursued him so closely that he was 
obliged to take refuge in the ‘ basin,’ where the gaol gang had 
been employed in removing the large stones from the bottom. 
A sub-overseer named Chapman, who also performed the 
duties of flagellator, followed him into the water, and, having 
grappled with Feeney, who was a small, delicate man, he kept 
his head under water until he was drowned This was seen 
by another constable named Ridgeway, who made a report of 
it to head quarters, but nothing was done in the matter. 
Chapman was a most brutal villain, and after leaving Norfolk 
Island was executed at Launceston, for attempting to murder 
his master at Morven. 

There was an assistant-superintendent on the Island named 
Stewart, a highly-respectable man, who had received his 
appointment in England This gentleman was very much 
esteemed by all classes on the Island ; but having the misfor¬ 
tune to live next door to a married constable named Green- 
smith, whose wife had served an apprenticeship in the Factory, 
while he himself had taken degrees at Port Arthur, some 
altercation took place between the respective wives. Mrs. 
Greensmith made a complaint to the Commandant, who, 
having investigated the matter, gave orders that Mrs. Stewart 
was to be sent off the Island by the first conveyance. She 
left accordingly, being obliged to leave a small family, one of 
whom was a little girl about twelve months old, the mother 
not wishing to take her as she was in such delicate health. 
This circumstance caused a great deal of murmuring, it being 
considered one of the most cruel acts (and that is saying 
something) that Mr. Price ever committed. The husband, as 
a matter of course, followed his wife to Hobart Town, by the 
next conveyance, taking his family with him. Greensmith was 
subsequently executed in Sydney for the murder of his wife. 

1 had now been a considerable time in charge of the hat 
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department without coming under the special notice of the 
Civil Commandant, leading, as it were, a charmed life, but this 
state of things was much too good to last. One day 1 was 
called to the door by a constable who requested me to fasten 
up the brim of the hat he then wore, and keep it from falling 
over his eyes, which I did in a very few minutes. For this I 
was reported, and sentenced to six days' solitary confinement 
It may appear ungrateful in me to speak disrespectfully of Mr. 
Price, who, notwithstanding his treatment of others, never 
exercised much severity over me ; but I would observe that 
I am only laying before my readers a plain statement of facts. 
It is an old proverb that misfortunes never come alone, and 
in my instance proved too true. I had scarcely crept out of 
my cell, and resumed the charge of the shop, when the 

muster master, Mr. H-s, came up to the door, and while 

standing there, one of the plaiters, named Stacey, inadver¬ 
tently observed that his day’s work was nearly completed 

On seeing Mr H-s, however, he made no further remark, 

as the strictest silence, when in the prescence of an officer, 
was enjoined by the regulations. My readers will perceive 
how difficult it was for me to carry out this order to the 
letter, having men in my charge who had gone through all 
grades of punishment, leaving them if possible more hardened 
than before, and more determined to infringe the regulations 

on all possible occasions. I was aware that Mr. H-s 

heard Stacey make the remark, but it was so innocent in 
itself, caused me to think that a deaf ear was turned, but I 
was mistaken ; for on the following morning, Stacey and I 
were both called to the office, and placed at the bar, Stacey 

charged by Mr. H-s with talking in the plaitcr’s shop, and I 

with neglect of duty in permitting him to speak. On hearing 
the evidence, Mr. Price, addrevssing Stacey, said, ‘ Tommy, I’ll 
give you fourteen days in irons,’ and ‘ Martin,’ he added, ad¬ 
dressing me, * You shall have one month of the same thing.’ 

I was now disrated, as my sentence involved the loss of 
my billet, and my tea and sugar in the bargain, such 
luxuries being only granted to prisoners holding the situations 
of sub-overseers. It also deprived me of many other 
advantages, as I was now strictly confined to the shop, and 
had to take my meals with the other men in the lumber yard. 
Some few days after the above occurrence, while at dinner in 
the mess-room, a very notorious character named Martin 
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Irwin, who was conducting himself in a disorderly manner, 
was checked by the constable on duty in the mess-room. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, Irwin knocked the constable 
down and kicked him in a most brutal manner. The 
constable, who was a very delicate man, exclaimed, ‘ Oh ! 
Cash, don’t let him kill me ?’ Upon which I ran up to the 
spot and found Irwin kneeling on the constable’s breast, and 
in the act of drawing the cutlass attached to the latter’s belt, 
at the same time, sw r earing the most dreadful oaths, declaring 
that he would cut the constable into ounce pieces. I at once 
laid hold of Irwin, and in pulling him ofl the constable, I 
brought them both on their feet, Irwin still clinging with 
deadly grasp to his victim, who was bleeding profusely from, 
the kicks he received on the head and face. A number of 
the prisoners called out to me to let Irwin settle him ; however, 

I paid no attention to their request, and, having taken the 
cutlass from Irwin, I stood between the two, weapon in hand. 
The chief constable and a strong party of police now came 
up, and the constable declared that had it not been for my 
interference Irwin would have killed him on the spot. A 
statement of the whole affair was laid before the Commandant, 
and it was generally supposed that I would get a ticket-of- 
leave, but I was disappointed for once, and not even a shackle 
was removed from my shins. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LIBERTY RESTORED. 

Six months after the occurrences stated in the last chapter 
I was reinstated in my former billet, and the next vessel that 
arrived brought Bishop AVilson, who, on his tour of inspection 
through the establishment, entered one of the wards in the 
barrack-yard where he found thirty prisoners, all of whom 
had been recently flogged. His Lordship was nearly over¬ 
powered by the stench arising from their festering wounds, 
and was so horrified at the spectacle that he discontinued his 
visits, and returned to Van Diemen’s Land in the vessel 
which brought him down. When in England he told his 
terrible story to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
the result was that the benevolent interference of this truly 
holy and good man had the effect of decreasing the pitching 
of the triangle, and the blood-pouring strokes of the lash. 

A prisoner named Alexander Campbell had been sentenced 
to thirty days’ solitary confinement for insolence to his over¬ 
seer, and while undergoing this sentence he was visited by 
the Commandant, and being of a voilent temperament he 
happened to make use of some ‘ threatening language,* for 
which, at the expiration of his term of imprisonment, he was 
sentenced to a like period of confinement. 

About this time a new instrument of torture had just been 
invented, in the shape of an iron frame about six feet long 
and two-and-a-half wide, with round iron bars placed trans¬ 
versely, about twelve inches apart The prisoner being 
placed in a horizontal position upon this frame, with his head 
projecting over the end, and without any support, was then 
firmly lashed with cords, and in this awful agony he was left 
in darkness for twelve hours. Campbell was subjected to 
this punishment and solitary confinement so often and for 
such a length of time, that at last he was found dead on the 
stretcher when the gaoler visited his cell. From the time 
Campbell was first sentenced until his murder, a period of 
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six months, he had not been altogether twelve days out of 
solitary confinement. As there was no person to investigate 
the matter the sacrifice of Campbell passed like sunshine. 

The Rev. Mr Rogers next came under the autocrat’s dis¬ 
pleasure, but as he could not be accommodated with the 
comforts of the ‘stretcher,’ his reverence was banished to 
Longridge, where he remained under police surveillance; 
while a daily report of his actions was regularly forwarded to 
head quarters His servant was also in league against him, 
and this villain was in the habit of extracting his master’s 
private letters and memoranda and forwarding them to the 
Commandant The reverend gentleman was at length des¬ 
patched to Hobart Town, and in losing him, the prisoners 
lost a friend indeed. But prisoners, during my experience at 
all events, invariably treated their benefactors with treachery 
and ingratitude. 

The vessel which conveyed the benevolent Mr. Rogers to 
Hobart Town brought us, on her return, a coxwain named 
James Weir, who in a little while became so sickened by the 
tyranny exercised on the Island that he sent in his resignation. 
Mr. Price, in order to make Weir feel the effects of his dis¬ 
pleasure, imposed extra duties upon him, but he steadfastly 
refused to perform any other than those to which he had been 
appointed by the authorities, and said in the presence of the 
Commandant that had he known that such cruelty and rascality 
were practiced on the Island he would not have accepted the 
appointment. For this he was suspended, and had to wait 
until the arrival of the next vessel, a period of nearly three 
months, during which time he was deprived of rations, but 
purchased provisions for himself and wife from persons on the 
Island. The short time he remained with us he gained the 
good will and esteem of all who knew him, as he never lost 
an opportunity of doing a good turn for any of the prisoners 
with whom he came into contact. Weir is still living ( 1870 ) 
and has been a waterman for the last twenty years in Hobart 
Town, where, by his attention and civility, he has gained the 
good opinions of all. He was a prisoner’s friend, and as one 
of that class, beside being an honest fellow in every respect, 
I wish him all the good fortune he so well deserves. 

About this time it was rumoured that Mr. Price was about 
to leave the Island, and the rumour having reached that 
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gentleman's ears, be took the opportunity of visiting the 
lumber yard, when all hands was present, and assured them, 
with a sinister smile on his countenance, that they need be 
under no apprehension of losing his fatherly care and protection, 
as he felt so deeply interested in their welfare, that he would 
sacrifice his own interests to promote theirs. The ungrateful 
scoundrels, however, did not appear to appreciate such 
genuine disinterestedness, but, on the contrary, they repaid it 
by curses deep but not loud. Mr. Price knew that the day 
he left the Island would be kept as an anniversary, at least in 
the hearts of the prisoners. What occasioned the rumour I 
cannot say. I am only aware that from that day the Com¬ 
mandant treated the prisoners with more severity than here¬ 
tofore. As an illustration, I will relate an occurrence which 
took place the following day:—a carpenter named George 
Douse, while shaping a oeam intended for the windmill, 
accidentally let the end of it fall, by which it got damaged. 
A free overseer named Bailey, a frightfully pock-marked and 
ugly man, better known as * Musha Pug, 5 brought Douse to 
the office and charged him with neglect of duty. The prisoner 
declared it to be an accident, but to no purpose He was sen¬ 
tenced to one hundred lashes by Mr. Price,who seemed resolved 
to let it be seen that he was still upon the Island, and quite 
prepared to carry out his measures as rigorously as ever. 

A vessel from Hobart Town was now daily expected, and 
in a short time she was observed lying quietly outside the 
bar. I cannot account for it, but before they had time to 
communicate with any person on shore, it seemed to be 
generally known that Bishop Wilson and the great Bashaw 
of Boa Vista notoriety were passengers on board. The 
following day Dr. Hampton paid an official visit to the office, 
where he found two hundred and fifty prisoners, myself 
included, ranked up lor imperial inspection. Dr. Hampton, in 
all the majesty of office, scanned with a malignant stare the 
unholy army of martyred, half-starved, persecuted wretches, 
whose backs were hacked, furrowed, and lacerated out of 
Nature's form by the repeated application of the lash. The 
Bashaw, after scanning the miserable group, waved his hand 
majestically in token of silence, but this was quite unnecessary 
as the most profound quiet reigned at the time, and in his 
usual austere and freezing manner, ordered all men who had 
not completed their sentences to return to the barracks. As 
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this number comprised the whole of the men, with the 
exception of some half-dozen, his trouble was very much 
abridged. On hearing this imperative mandate, I gave up all 
hope; but having been now seven years and eight months an 
islander, I was resolved to speak to the convict king at all 

hazards. Stepping up to Captain B-d, who was standing 

in the verandah, I requested permission to speak to Dr. 
Hampton, which was granted, and in a few minutes I stood 
in his presence. In language respectful and firm, I begged a 
removal to Hobart Town. He at once referred to the records, 
where he found that I had been sentenced to wear irons for 
a month, for disobedience of orders. On reference to Captain 

B-d that gentleman explained the nature of the charge, 

and in doing so I found that he indirectly favoured my case. 

After a careful examination of my record, Dr. Hampton dis¬ 
missed me with the promise that 4 he would see,’and upon 
this vague and indefinite answer, 1 was obliged to make my 
exit, being under the impression that a great deal now 
depended on Mr. Price, a circumstance which left me little to 

hope for. On my return, I met the Rev. Mr. R-n, whom 

I made acquainted with what had transpired, at the same 
time requesting him to give me the benefit of his influence. 

It appears that he afterwards had an interview with the 
Commandant, who sent for me, and intimated that if all Mr. 

R-n had told him was true, he would offer no opposition. 

I thanked him, and returned to my duties in the shop. 

The Sunday following there was a general muster, all ser¬ 
vants and billeted bands being obliged to attend. After 
having been formed into square. Dr. Hampton, accompanied 
by Mr. Price and other convict officials, marched into the 
centre of the square, and the Commandant called the names 
ot five or six prisoners whom he intended to recommend, 
and who on answering their names formed a separate group 
in the centre, at the same time keeping a respectful distance 
from the officers. In a few minutes the name * Martin Cash * 
was called, and my heart fluttered with an indescribably^*** 
feeling as I joined ths group of prisoners who had already 
been named Mr. Price pointed to me and observed that I 
had been nearly eight years on the Island, during which 
time my conduct had been exemplary, and that I had exposed 
myself to the enmity of a certain portion of my fellow 
prisoners, in my endeavours to check crime. This closed 
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the proceedings. The next day I was sworn in as a con¬ 
stable, a contingency that I never anticipated ; but man is 
the sport of circumstances, and so I had to abide my 
destiny. My duties still remained as befoYe, with this 
difference, that 1 now received two shillings and sixpence 
per diem and rations. 

The next vessel that arrived, to the great joy of all the pri¬ 
soners, carried off the Commandant (Mr. John Price*); Captain 

H-g, who was then on the Island, being invested with full 

charge. Some short time after, a constable named Corrigan and 
myself were sent for and appointed as gate constables by Mr. 

H-s. I may here observe that this post involves a very 

unpleasant duty, the party fulfilling it being obliged to search 
for tobacco or other forbidden luxuries. On ascertaining the 
honour that was intended for me, I at once refused to accept 
it; and this being a gross dereliction oi duty, I was placed 
under arrest, and the horrors of the gaol gang once more 
stared me in the face ; but I did not regret the step I had 
taken, as I preferred to abide the consequences rather than 
hold a post which no man possessing the slightest sense of 
honour could fulfil. 

While awaiting trial at the constable's quarters, the Rev. 
Mr. Lucas called, and enquired upon what grounds 1 refused 
my new appointment, at the same time expressing his sur¬ 
prise that ^ I should act so imprudently. I made him 
acquainted with my reason for doing so ; upon which he left 
me, abruptly exclaiming, * Martin, I pity you !’ I wo days 

after I was brought before Captain D-g, and charged by 

Mr. H-s with disobedience of orders. Having nothing 

to urge in my defence, Captain D-g delivered a very 

eloquent address, in which he described me as a most useless 
constable, never having since my appointment appeared at 
the office against a prisoner, or in any other manner carried 
out my duties with that zeal which might have been expected. 
I found at this stage of the proceedings that some of my 

friends had been painting me to Captain D-g in colours 

to suit their own purpDses, as that gentleman knew nothing 
of my previous history. I was momentarily expecting a 

* Mr. John Price had been for many years a Police Magistrate in Hobart 
Town, and was subsequently placed in charge of the Prisoners' blockade, at 
Williamstown, Melbourne, where he was murdered by one of the prisoners on 
March 26, 1857. 
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sentence of eighteen months or two years in the gaol gang, 
when I was agreeably surprised at receiving an order to pro¬ 
ceed to Longridge, and carry out my duties there. Had it 
not been for Mr. Lucas’s kind interference, I should have 
again been placed in the gaol gang. 

My duties at Longridge were principally to lake charge of 
the parties who were employed in carting firewood to the 
settlement, and having a quiet, orderly set of men to deal 
with, I felt myself more comfortably situated than I had ever 
been at the settlement. This, however, was not to last long. 

I was obliged to act under the orders of a senior constable 
named Wainwright, who evinced a spirit of hostility against 
me that I could never understand. I had forwarded an 
application to the Government authorities in Hobart Town, 
for permission to marry a female in the service of Doctor 

II -n, and in the interim my friend Wainwright concocted 

a charge against me for making use of expressions detrimental 

to the character of Doctor H-n, who was then resident 

surgeon on the Island. This charge was without the slightest 
foundation, and I now honestly declare that from the time I 
first had the honour of knowing that gentleman up to the 
present moment, I have always entertained feelings of the 
greatest respect and gratitude both for him and his family. I 
believe the charge was preconcerted for the purpose of 
putting a stop to my marriage, and to place me once more 
in the gaol gang. I had been locked up for three days, 

when Dr. H-n, having heard of the circumstance, called 

at my cell, and assured me that he did not credit the state¬ 
ment made by Wainwright, and that the matter should be 
speedily settled. However, in a few minutes after I was 
handcuffed and marched to the office and again arraigned 

before Captain D-g. Wainwright stated the charge, and 

his evidence was corroborated by his 1 toadie/ a sub-overseer 
named Fletcher, who would have sworn a hole through a 
deal board. It was all to no purpose, however, as Captain 

D-g, with his usual display of oratory, dismissed the caser^ 

and ordered me to return to my duties at Longridge. This 
was the last time I had the honour of seeing that gentle¬ 
man, as Major D-y shortly after arrived from Hobart 

Town, in the capacity of Commandant, the vessel that 
brought him down also bringing me a marriage license from 
Bishop Wilson, which was rather an unusual circumstance 
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at that time. 1 was married a few days after, and appointed 
to take charge of the Cascade station, where another con¬ 
stable named Samuel Bridges was stationed, and having 
excellent quarters and very little duty to perform, my wife 
and I lived comfortably together. 

Some months before this period the Lieutenant-Governor 
had received orders from the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to break up the establishment at Norfolk Island, 
and consequently, in the course of a few months, I had the 
satisfaction of bidding adieu to the ‘ Island of Despair/ and 
returning to Van Diemen’s Land, where I was appointed by 
the late estimable Honourable William E. Nairn to take 
charge of the Government Gardens. While here my wife 
brought me a son, who is now growing into a young man, 
and who, I earnestly trust, may be more fortunate in his way 
through life than his father. On resigning my situation, I 
went to New Zealand, where I remained four years, after 
which I returned to Tasmania, and, having saved a little 
money, I purchased a farm at Glenorchy, where I have re¬ 
solved to pass the remainder of my days. 


The End. 


Postscript. —Martin Cash’s resolve was faithfully carried out. 
For the remainder of his peaceful life he resided on his 
own small farm at Glenorchy, five miles from Hobart, 
where, known to all and enjoying the goodwill of all, he 
died on the 27th August, 1877. 
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